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Physical Anthropology. With Plate A. Dubois. 

ON THE FOSSIL HUMAN SKULLS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN JAVA AND PITHECANTHROPUS 
ERECTUS. By Profexsor Eughie Daboix. 

First Pkdposition : — Judging from the fo.sdl skulls. Homo xoloensis. discovered in Java, is really 
J human, and proto- Australian. He has nothing in coininon with Pitktrnnthropux. Solo-Man and 
I Rhodesian Man — another proto-Australian, whieh elo.sely re.sembles .Solo Man. though discovered 
in South Africa — are representatives of the mo.st primitive type of tlie -pecies Homo sapiens and 
well distinct from Homo mambrthah nsis. the other human .species. 

The perfect humanity, ami at the same time the di.stinetne.ss as a species, of Homo 
neaihlerthalensi/s is now well established. This was a man. short of .-tature but sturdily built. 
The limb bones were extraordinarily thick. The cranial capacity was large, .-urpas.sing that of the 
European. Xeanderthal Man was, moreover, distingui.shed by the jieculiar width of the 
pulp cavity of the teeth {'■ taurodontism " of Keith). The Au-tralian aborigine, who is 
generallv regarded as the mo.st primitive living repre.sentative of Homo snpimig. the other human 
species, is, on the contrary, slim and slenderly built, with long and thin limb bones (and 
muscles). His pulp cavities are narrow ( "cynodont ”) like those of all the races of modern man. 
His mean cranial capacity is much below the European mean.^ These contrastive somatic- 
characters may al.so be con.sidered to distinguish the species in a more jrrimitive .state. 

The first discovery in Java of a fossil man seemingly somewhat more primitive than the 
Australian aborigine was that of the Wadjak man. found in the southern limestone range. 
I recognized these skulls as Australoid in 1890. and when describim;' them fully, but not 
completely, in 1920 called the individuals ' proto- Au.stralians ' Of the tvD skulls the first found is 
the more complete, but the fragmentary skidl No. II is morphologically more primitive, and 
this fossil is particularly remarkable owing to the ma.xilla and mandible, which are among the 
largest known at present. The mandible (of the sapiens type) is not less robust than the 
Xeanderthaloid Heidelberg-jaw. The long bones of the .skeleton found with the skulls are of the 
Australian type, and so are the teeth. - 

The later discoveries in 8outh Africa and Java were more surprising. The most remarkable, 
since it is the most divergent, of all known human fossil skulls was found in 1921 at Broken Hill, in 
Rhodesia, north of the Zambesi. Judging from the pulp cavities of the teeth, from the straight 
and rather slender limb bones accompanying the skull, from the peculiar nuchal plane of the 
occipital bone, and above all from the low cranial capacity, this certainly is no Homo neander- 
thalensis, but a Homo sapiens and a proto- Australian. The cranial vault of this Homo 
rhodesiensis is as low as those of the most tj-pical Xeanderthaloid skvdls. The forehead of the 
African specimen is even flatter and more receding and gorilloid than theirs, and its enormous inrns 

1 Eug. Dubois, Tlie Seeming and the Real Ceplialization of the Australian Aborigine."’ Proceedings 
KoiiinK-lijk-e Ak-ademie ran Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Vol. 36 (1933), p. 2. 

2 . •• The Proto-.\ustralian Fossil Man of Wadjak, Java.” Ibid., Vol. 23 (19211, p. 1013. 
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NORMA LATERAl.rs OF X<;ANDONG SKULL Vt. SAME ORIENTATION 
AS THE RHODESIAN SKULL, FIG. 1. EIGHT VIEW REVERSED. 

Half untnml nize. 


supraorbital is i.s even moi’e 
extreme in form., but this torus 
is here clearly compounded from 
a right and a left arch .separated 
bv the less projecting glabella 
region, in contrast m ith the more 
or less continuous torus of the 
Xeanderthaloid crania. Thi.'' 
form of toriLs remiiifls one of 
the strongly developed itict's 
supraciliares on not a few 
Australian .skulls, and even on 
some rare European specimen.s. 

The shape of the occipital bone 
of the Jfhodesian .skull is most 
peculiar. The nuchal plane of the 
scpiama of the occipital, serving 
for attachment of the neck 
muscles, is surprisingly wide and 
flat. The squama is sharply bent 
in the region of the protubtrantin 
occipitalis and superior nuchal 
line.s. by which beniling a 
occipitalis trcinsvcrsiis came into 
existence, resembling that ox 
anthropoixl apes and .some 
Australians.® 

Very remarkable, also, are the 
fo.ssil -skulls, found in 1031 and 
1932. in a terrace of the Solo 
River, at Ngandong. 10 km. N.E. 
of Trinil, where from ver\- much 
older fluvial deposits Pithecan- 
thropus was excavated.^ Within 
an area of 55 ■' 30 metres 

remains of eleven human skulls 
were found. The only limb 
bones found uith them are two 
fragmentary tibia- «hich do 
not betray affinity M'ith Homo 
7ieanderthalensis . according to a 
letter from the discoverer. Hr. 

W. F. F. Oppenoorth, mining 
engineer, late leader of the Geological Survey 

* W. P. Pycraft and others, Rhodesian Man and 
Associated Remains. British ilvtseum (Natural History), 
London (1928). 

^ . F. F. Oppenoorth, Homo (Javantliropus) 

*• soloensis, een plistocene menscli van Java.” il/ededeel- 
ingen Vienst Mynbouv: in Sed. — Indie. Batavia (1932). 

” He vondst van palseolithisehe menschen- 

“ scliedels op Java. " De Myninejenieur, Juni. 1932. 
Bandoeng. 

[ 2 


of Java. So far as is made known, all the 
skull remains belong to the neurocranium. 
From the three most complete skulls (numbered 
I. \ and VI) only No. VI (not yet described) 
has the ba.se intact. Moreover, the best- 
preserved skulls are much damaged, probably 
as a result of head injuries. The surfaces, 
furthermore, appear weather-worn and they 
were, perhaps, worn also by water-borne sand 
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in the river. Happily, the striking resemblance 
of some of the Xgandong skulls to the Rhodesian 
skull enables us to picture their original intact 
state. The discoverer describes this fossil man, 
typified e-speciallv by skull No. I, as Homo 
■soloensis. and he empha.sises the resemblance to 
the Wadjak-skull No. I, to a certain typical 
.Australian skull and to the Rhodesian skull. The 
differences from the Neanderthaloid type are also 
emphasised. This Homo -soloensis is, undoubtedly, 
a proto-Australian, and the resemblance to the 
Rhodesian type is really striking. The skull 
No. VI, although clearly of identical type, is 
provided cvith a ‘ good ' forehead and it is 
probably female : Nos. I and V show male 
features, like the Rhodesian fossil. It is a highly 
important fact that in all four of these skulls, 
from Java and South Africa, female and male, 
we not only meet with the same peculiar shape 
of the plannm nnchale. but also find the same 
relative height of the cranial vault above the 
meatus acnsticus. On the other hand, in the 
Wadjak-skull No. I, with the same cranial 
length, the height of the vault is about 2 cm. 
more, in conformity with the relative height 
of Australian skulls. At the same time, the 
shape of the nuchal plane of Wadjak No. II 
is different from that of Wadjak No. I. and this 
feature is variable in the Australian aborigine. 

In my opinion. Homo soloensis (Oppenoorth) and 
Homo rhodesiensis (Smith Woodward) are (with 
sinanthropus) the most important of all known 
fossil men. because they represent the most 
primitive tyj)e of the species Homo sapiens, to 
which belong all the races of man living at 
present. The Australian aborigine has conserved 
much of the primitive somatic character, 
especially the fundamental and therefore most 
distinctive quality of any mammalian organism, 
the characteristic brain volume. Indeed, the 
influence of culture, by means of which the 
Australian could better provide for the necessities 
of life and hence improve somewhat his originally 
poor constitution, had little influence on this 
principal quality of the organism. Because of 
its great significance, I have studied this quality 
of the Solo-man by means of the casts of the 
Ngandong skulls, kindly placed at my disposal 
by Professor van den Broek and Mr, Oppenoorth, 
and by means of data concerning Homo rho- 
desiensis and the Australian aborigine. 

For the average cranial capacity of the 


Australian aborigine we may assume, according 
to the best sources, 1,295 c.cm. in the male sex 
and 1,146 c.cm. in the female. ^ The capacity of 
the Rhodesian skull, measured by Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward was 1.280 c.cm. For Ngandong 
skull No. I Oppenoorth calculated a probable 
capacity of ca. 1,200 c.cm.^ (1,140 c.cm. real 
volume according to the method of Welcker: 
1,227 c.cm. according to the method of 
Manouvrier) ; for Ngandong No. V. measured 
with dry sand, Oppenoorth found ca. 1,300 c.cm. 
Tr\*ing to obtain more accurate results, I 
measured the internal length, breadth and heiaht 
on an endocranial cast of the Ngandong skull 
No. I, the height being calculated from the 
meatus acusticus (' porion '). on the skull, and 
found bv means of the formula of Froriep. 

. “ L X B X H 

capacity = ■. a volume of the cranial 

cavity of 1,143 c.cm. Comparing these internal 
chief linear dimensions of the Ngandong skull 
No. I with those of the cast of the cranial cavity 
of Homo rhodesiensis I found 1.150 c.cm. for the 
first. Applying the method of Froriep to the 
Rhodesian endocranial cast I obtained 1.272 c.cm., 
which is very near to the mea.sured capacity of 
1.280 c.cm. We thus may safely assume 1,150 
c.cm. for the cranial capacity of Ngandong 
Skull No. I. The features of this skull betray 
a male, in accordance with Oppenoorth's original 
opinion. For the exceptionally large and cer- 
tainly male skull No. V, I calculate 1,284 c.cm., 
rounded off to 1,295 c.cm. This gigantic skull 
has thus only a capacity equal to the average 
male capacity of the Australian aborigine. For 
the Ngandong skull No. VI, to all appearance 
female, though relatively large, I find 1,087 c.cm. 
rounded off to 1,095 c.cm. 

From this it is apparent that the proto- 
Australian of Ngandong in Java, and the proto- 
Australian of Broken Hill in South Africa, had 
a somewhat smaller brain volume than the 
Australian aboriginal of to-day. Assuming for 
the average cranial capacities of the male and 
the female Homo soloensis 1,200 and 1,050 c.cm., 
respectively, we find a difference of 95 c.cm. to 
the benefit of the present Australian — a difference 
which may easily be accounted for by the 
influence of culture as interpreted above. In 
this way we find conformity in this primitive 
Homo sapiens type. 

However, considering the great distance of 
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Rhodesia from Australia and Java ; the gorilloid 
features of the Broken Hill skull ; its seemingly 
Neanderthaloid features combined with slender 
limb bones and c\Tiodont pulp cavities ; the 
Carious (hollow) teeth of this savage;® and 
the accompanying recent fauna, all this evidence 
was so perplexing that the anthropologists 
did not knou' what to do with this fossil 
man. 

Now, after the discoverv of the Xgandona 
man, there is hope that the history of Xeander- 
thal man will be repeated, in a sense : that in 
the same way as the discovery of the 8py skeletons 
legitimatised the fossil man from the Xeanderthal 
cave, the Xgandong skulls will legitimatise the 
fossil Rhodesian man. 

The occurrence of the same human race in 
Java and in South Africa, sejiarated by the whole 
Inchan Ocean, does not appear so surprising, 
if we call to mind the fact that the Malayan 
Hovas have resided since immemorial times, 
in Madagascar, which is very near to the southern 
part of the African continent. In a much earlier, 
but geologically still recent, time Solo-descendants 
may have reached the continent by the same 
route, aided by the Southern Trade-wind Current. 
-And if, judging from the slight degree of fossili- 
zation of the skull, and from the recent character 
of the accompanying fauna, we have to attribute, 
indeed, a very young age to the deposit in which 
the Rhodesian fo.ssil man was found, numerous 
fact.s are recorded which point to po.st-Trinil 
Lreologieal age of the fossil Solo-man. In this 
respect we have to consider that the remains 
of not less than partly mutilated skulls 

were found, together with only two tibise repre- 
senting the limb bones, within a very small area 


of a terrace of the present-day river. Some 
not archaic looking implements, hammer-stone 
balls (resembling the two found with the fossil 
remains of Rhodesian man, and probably used 
for grinding some kind of corn) ; and caudal 
■spines of Ray (probably used as dart or arrow- 
heads) were supposedly found with them, and 
bone harpoons came from terraces of about the 
same, or a little younger, age. Xote that the 
cavities and fissures of the skulls were filled with 
sand and fine-grained gravel of volcanic petro- 
graphic character — the principal sediment of the 
Solo-river still to-day — which is and was derived 
from the erosion of the vulcanic tufa which chiefiy 
constitutes the Trinil deposits. This filling had 
been cemented by impregnated lime, which is 
never met with in the original tufa itself. The.se 
geological facts point unquestionably to a post- 
Trinil geological age. but not to contemporaneity 
of Rhodesian man and Solo-man, notwithstanding 
archaeological appearances. 

Oppenoorth (1!).32) was inclined to consider 
the Xgandong terrace to be of mid-Pleistoccne 
age, (m somewhat unsubstantial grounds. Ac- 
cording to Dr. von Koenigswald (1935) it should 
be late Pleistocene judging from hi.s classification 
of the fossil fauna of Java.® Dr. van Stein 
C'allenfels (1030) is of opinion that such a bone 
harpoon in itself should suffice to place the 
skulls of Xganrlong somewhere about Mesolithic 
times.® However the question of the age of this 
fos.sil man may be settled, I feel obliged to say 
that undoubtedly, in my opinion, not a single one 
of the deer horns figured by Oppenoorth (1936)' 
and van Stein Callenfels (1936)® can claim to be 
a real artifact. Moreover, they presumably are 
fossils from the Trinil-horizon. 


SficoxD Pkopo.sitiox : — Pithicanthropus was not a man. but a gigantic genus allied to the 
Gibbons, superior to its near relatives on account of its e.xceedingly large brain volume, 
and di.stinguished at the same time by it.s 


It was the surprising volume of the brain — 
evidenced by the size of the fossil calvaria which is 
very much too large for an anthropoid ape, and 
w hich is small compared with the average, though 

“ Erich Gunther, Die Zalmkarie.s ein Produkt tier 
Zivilisation ? ” Die T"msrhnu,'H.eii,Z\. 40 .Jahrgang. 
p. 601. Frankfurt a/M. (1936). ••Tooth caries begucs 
•• with the transition to agriculture and cattle-breeding. 

•• Responsible is chiefly the finer preparation of the food, 

•• especially of the bread .” — See also Sir Arthur Keith. 
Antiquity of Man. Xew Edition (1925), pp. 400-401. 

[ i 


erect attitude. 

not smaller than the smallest, human bram — 
that leil to the now almost general (although. 


^ G. H. R. \-on Km-nig.swald, Die fossilen Saugetier- 
faunen . lavas. Proc. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. Amsterdam 
Vol. 3.S (193.-.). p. 191. 

‘ W. F. F. Oppenoortli, " Een prehistorisch Cul- 
“ tuurcentrum langs ile Solu-nvier.” Tydschrift van het 
Koniiillyk Xederlaiidseh Aardrykskundiy Genootschap, 
Deel. 53, p. 399. 

* P. van Stein Callenfels, LTndustrie osseuse de 
•• Xgandong.” i'-diirtcopofoyic. Tome 46, (1936), p. 359. 
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in mj* opinion, erroneous) view that the ' Ape- 
‘ Man ' of Trinil, Java, was really a primitive Man. 
Morphologically, however, the calvaria closely 
resembles that of anthropoid apes, especially the 
gibbon. The name Pithecanthropus for the genus, 
thus seemed fully appropriate. The name erectiis 
was given to the species on account of the 
strikingly humandike es.sential features of the 
femur, which imply erect attitude and gait. 
Together with these features, however, the 
‘ Trinil femur.' in the opinion of the author of 
the ‘ species,' presented important differen- 
tiating characters, which convinced me that the 
ape-like skull and the human- like femur may 
have been parts of one organism. At the same 
time, almost conclusive inilirect evidence in 
favour of the association of the two fossils was 
that they were excavated from exactly the .same 
layer of the fluvial deposit of volcanic ashes, the 
distance between them being about 12 metres. 

This question was settled in 1932. 4(i years 

after excavating the first femur, u hen 1 recog- 
nized. in the old Trinil collection, four more or 
less fragmentary and superficially eroded femora 
which are similar to the type specimen. .All 
five femora are unquestionably from the 
same species, though four were excavated 
in 1900. 

.Although fragmentary, these four new femora 
— I recognised a fifth new fragment in 193.3. but 
this is from Kedung Brubus. 40 km. east of 
Trinil — are extraordinarily important, because 
on them corrosion, by removing the superficial 
or periosteal bone layer, has laid bare the internal 
structure of the shaft wall.-' This deeper shaft 
structure is entirely different from the human 
one, and betrays a muscular function and a 
locomotion which, although facultatively erect 
and human-like on the ground, was also arboreal, 
and perhaps on uneven ground a perfection of 
the semi-erect gait of the gibbon. Thus the 
evidence given bv those five new thigh bones of 
the morphological and functional distinctness of 
Pithecanthropus erectiis furnishes proof, at the 
same time, of its close affinity with the gibbon 

" Eug. Dubois, ■■ Tiie distinct oraanization of Pitlie- 
** oanthropu^, of Avhirli the femur hear-^ ovi* Itmoe. now 
■* confirmed from othei individuals of the ilesi-nhed 

species.*' P/Wfcti. /voyf. Akud. c.Weten^ch. Aitt^ttrdaia, 
Vol. 35, p, 716 (1932).—“ Xcw Evidence of the dhstiiut 
** organization of Pitlieeanthi'opu>." Ibi /.. ^ oh 3<. p. 139 
(1934). — ” The sixth (fifth new) femur of Pitli*'cant!iiopus 
• • erectus," Aj/d.. Vol. 38. p. 85o (193->). 




Fig. 3. di.\gram of thk'fifth ^ 

FK.MCK, FROM BEFORF: (LEFT)]aXD FROM BEHIXI' 
(right), the fragmental shaft, located in the 

OCTLINED ENTIRE RiGHTFEML'R: ONE-THIRD NATURAL 
SIZE. (J/). MEDl-VL SIDE: { L) LATER.AL SIDE: 

(y/i. LIXEA ASPEEA (/i its divergent LAIUCM 
r.ATEEALE 

group of anthropoid apes. The gibbon-like 
appearance of the ’ Ape-Man ' is clearly evident 
by the general form and manj- morphological 
fletails of the skull.^® A close comparison in this 

Dug. Dubois, On tlic Oibbon-iike .-Appearance of 
Pithecanthropus erectus. Pro-. K. .44. 

Amslenlnm. Vol 38, p. ."iTS (UCj,-)). 
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respect with the chimpanzee, on the other hand, 
reveals great differences. The absence of sinus 
frontales in the Gibbons, and its marked develop- 
ment in Pithecanthrapus we may consider to be 
a difference of the same character as between the 
Common Hippopotamus and the Pigmy Hippo- 
potamus (Choeropsis) . In Pithecanthropus, in 
contradistinction to man, the gravitational centre 
of the head was certainly a considerable distance 
in front of the condyles, judging from themorpho- 
logical features of the calvaria. Hence there was 
no parietal vertex of the brain, this vertex being 
a distinctive character of man (including Sinan- 
thropus and also microcephali). In this respect 
Pithecanthropus agrees entirely with the gibbons 
and the chimpanzec.^^ Both features undoubtedly 
signify, that in Pithecanthropus, in distinction 
to man, the head was not poised on the vertebral 
column. The mandible (from Kedung Brubus, 
where also a femur was found) most resembles 
that of the gibbons, so far as its features are 
anthropoid. One of these, the extensive depression 
for the anterior attachment of the digastric 
muscle, show.s that Pithecanthropus was devoid 
of the human power of speech. 

The strongest evidence of the gibbon-like 
appearance of Pithecanthropus, and of its near 
relationship to this group of anthropoid apes, 
however, is that given by the volume of the 
cerebrum. This is exactly twice that of an 
imaginary siamang gibbon with the body 
weight of Pithecanthropus, as computed from the 
chief dimensions of the femora. 

This surprising brain volume is indeed the 
most conspicuous, and the most important, 
distinctive feature of Pithecanthropus erectus, and 
it was to obtain a better insight into this new 
organism, that soon after the discovery. I under- 
took the search for laws which regulate cerebral 
quantity in mammals, and entered into studies, 
which should furnish evidence as to the place of 

Eug. Dubois, The Shape amt the .Size of the Brain in 
■Sinanthropus and in Pithecanthropus. Proceed. Kuu. 
-il-ad. V. Wetensch. Amsterdatu.XcA. 36, p. tl.t (1933). 
The small cranial capacity of the probably female 
Sinanthropus II, recently confirmed by Franz Weiden- 
reich ( Palseontologia Sinica, Series D, Vol. VII, Fascicle 
4, 1936), now induces me to reconsider, in this ca.«e. the 
significance of taurodontism as a neanderthaloid charac- 
ter, and to regard Sinanthropus, on account of the close 
agreement of the cranial capacity and shape of the 
encephalon, as also the similarity of the peculiar 
tympanic plate, as of identic race w'ith Homo 
soloensis, i.e., a verj' primitive Homo sapiens. 

[ 6 



NORMAL MA.V, DUTf H (H). MADE TO EQUAL LENGTH. 
INSET: MICROCEPHALIC MAN (J/). NEARLY ;. 

Lon er Fi'jure : endocranial cast of PITHECAS- 
THROrUS ERfX'Tl'S (P). X i, AND CHIMP.ANZEE (C'A). made 
TO EQC.AL LENGTH. BOTH FIGURES .ARE DIAGR.AMMATIC 
DR.AWINGS (TELEPHOTOOR.APHIC OUTLINES) OP RIGHT 

NORM.A L.ATER.ALIS VIEWS. SUBFRONTAL (oRBITAL) 

SUBOCClPIT.AL ( EREBR.AL PLANE ORIENT.ATION. 

Proc. R. .Acad. .Amsterdam .Y.YXT’/. 1933. PI. iii. 

Pithecanthropus erectus in the zoological system. 
They led, finally, to the law of progressive 
cerebration by great leaps (mutations), the law that 
the phylogenetic growth of the cerebrum proper — 
or psychencephalon, the most central part of the 
nervous system — e.vcited by modifications of the 
animal functions (^ specialization') was automatic- 
ally discontinuous, the volume, and the number of 
the nerve cells increasing by abrupt doubling, which 
implies progressive organization by degrees. 
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JIAX (£), AND HYLOBATES AGILIS (Ha). MADE TO 
EQA'AL LENGTH. 

Lower Figure : endocranial casts of ^iesocephalic 
ddtch man (£), chimpanzee (T), orangoutan (5), 
HYLOBATES AGILIS (Ha). CEBUS (C). AND MIDAS (M). 
MADE TO EQUAL LENGTH WITH P OF THE UPPER FIGURE. 
BOTH FIGURES DIAGRAMM.ATIC DRAWINGS (TELEPHOTO- 
GRAPHIC outlines) of right NORM.A L.ATERALIS VIEWS. 
SAME ORIENTATION AS IN FIG. 4. 

Proe. R. Acad. Amsterdam, XXXVI. 1936, PI. iv. 


Applying this law to Pithecanthropus, by 
comparing this fossil Primate with the anthrojxiid 
apes, especially the gibbon.s. and with man. on 
the other hand, we find oiir Second Proposition 
entirely confirmed. 

This comparison more than confirms the 
opinion of Marcellin Boide. pronounced fifteen 
years ago, that Pithecatithropus may have been 
a large gibbonoid specie.s, distinguished from 
its congeners by those important particular 
characters which at the time were knoum to 
Boule.i^ 

Finally, it may be remarked, that Pithecan- 
thropus erectus may well have been submitted to 
transformation (in the sense of William K. 
Gregory)!^ towards human organization, needing 
only a slight modification of the function and 
corresponding form and structure of the femur, 
and therewith the other parts of the lower limb, 
correlated with a similar, but not greater, modifi- 
cation of the function and form of the upper limb. 

Postscript Soon after forwarding the manu- 
script of thi.s paper I had occa.sion. by the 
kindness of Profes.sor Butten and Professor \'an 
den Broek, of Utrecht, to examine a cast of the 
fossil child skull, discovered in Java, February. 
1936. ThisskuLl,recentlydescribedinProceed. Kon. 
Alcad. v.Wetensch. Amsterdam.Vol. 39, No. 8,1936, 
pp. 1000-1009, by G. H. R. von Koenigswald : 
“ Erste Mitteihmg fiber einen fossilen Hominiden 
“ aus clem Altpleistocan Ostjavas, ’ under the 
name Homo modjokertensis. is, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly from a young child of Homo soloensis. 
The most convincing proof of this identity is the 
similarity of the peculiar tympanicum. 

*- Marcellin Boule, Lcs Honimc'^ fo,-,siles. Elements 
lie Paleontologie liumaine. p. lUU, Paris, 1921. 

\\ illiam K. Gregory. The Role.s of Undeviating 
Evolution and Transformation lu the Origin of Man. 
American Xaturali.st. Vol. 69. jip. 38.3-404. Xew 
York, 193.3. 


Nigeria. Daniel. 

BEAD WORKERS OF ILORIN, NIGERIA. By F. Daniel. 

2 The beads knoivn in llorin as Lantana toes of the ojierator. and held firmly against a 
are made from a kind of red jasper which pad of cloth. It is then chipped roughly into 
is brought by traders from Litingo in the Upper 
Volta, French Territory. The stone is carried 
down the Niger by canoe to Jebba, thence by 
railway or headload to llorin. 

The process of bead making is as follows : — 

The stone is gripped between the first and great shape. The instruments used are a small chisel 
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and a double-headed hammer, like a miniature 
dumb-bell. 

The next process is piercing. The stone is held 
by the toes as described before, and a hole is 
gradually drilled or, rather, chipped through, 
first from one end, then the other, 
till the two meet in the middle. The 
same hammer is used, and a series of 
punches of nail shape. 

A coarse drill is used to start with 
and is changed for a finer as work 
I)rogresses. The drill is occasionally 
lubricated with a little palm oil. A 
piece of cloth is now folded into a pad, 
and the stone is gripped with both 
hands and worked with a vigorous left 
to right movement across the face of 
the grinding stone. This is a slab of 
hard schist brought from Igbetti about 
30 miles north of Ilorin. Considerable 
force is needed, and the full strength 
of the operator's back and arms is brought 
to bear. Thi.s process produces a powder 
which is mixed cvith water and .serves as a 


lubricant for the final pohshing on a smooth 
board, about 2 feet long and a few inches wide. 
Small holes and flaws are repaired with gum and. 
if necessary, flakes are affixed. The beads thus 
produced are of various shapes, cylindrical, 
elliptical and round. Ear-rings of cylindrical 
form are produced in exactly the same way with 
the omission of the piercmg process, and are 
worn in a hole bored through the lobe of the ear. 
The finished bead sells from '2d. to 2s., according 
to size and quality. 

Tbe beadworkers are of both sexes and all 
Yoriibas. They say their ancestors came from 
Old Oyo, tlie ancient Yoruba capital, which wa.-^ 
sacked by the Eulani about UK) years ago. 
Formerly the Lantana beads were in great 
request for the regalia of the chiefs in the 
Southern Provinces, but the demand has now 
declined. The process is extremely laborious 
and the finished article of small value. In 
1921 it wa.s e.stimated that there were olM) 
bead-workers in Ilorin. In 1934 there were 
28 and in 1935 the number has been reduced 
to 15. [See aho Illustration, M.4N, 1937, 28.] 



Africa; West. Brown. 

THE PORO IN MODERN BUSINESS: A Preliminary Report of Field Work. Bil (ieo. If. Brown. 


3 The Poro .Society- in West Africa is 
usually considered as a religious institu- 
tion, remarkable for the peculiar character of 
the initiation ceremony imposed for entry upon 
its members. My recent investigations in 

Western Liberia ha\e revealed that in Ihe.se 
days, at all event-, the Poro Society acts as a 
co-ordinator of native industry and an economic 
entrepreneur over a fairly wifle aiul well defined 
area.i 

High up in We.-tern Liberia the African is a 
great trader. He likes the gossip of the market 
place, where he meets old friends from afar, and 
loves to parade his attractive self in his flovilng 

' Two recent investigation- let'er to ttie educational, 
political and social functions of the Poro, but not to its 
economic adaptation. .Tame.- L. Sibley, Liberia. Xew 
\ork, 1928, calls attention to the Poro as an institution 
for instructing boy.- and gills m social duties, sexual 
responsibilities and industrial (rafts. 

Mr. Aboyomi Karnga refer.- to the Poro as ‘ a secret 
‘ organization and u.sed for the most part (besides its 
■ real secret order) m giving libeial education to the 
• youths of the land. It taught also history, industry 
• and the simplest art.- of manufacture. As a political 
■ organization the Poro was a very potent factor.' See 
Hi.-itory of Liberia. Liverpool. 1926. p. 4. 

[ 


bright .striped gown before strangers and the 
women who come either to sell or buy. He 
thrills to the chance of bargaining over native 
merchandise which he di.splavs vith pride or 
fondles in .sensitive fingers. Though his scale of 
values may be different, he relishes a good profit 
in the same manner as tlo his western colleagues. 

Significant social values, such as tribal popu- 
larity. personal fame and di.strict prestige adhere 
to the village with an enviable reputation as an 
active market place, and to its chief. Home 
towns of Paramount Chiefs and learling men are 
likely, therefore, to be identical with important 
market centres. One aspect of village interest in 
its o«7i market is the designation of an animal or 
bird as a trading mascot. The creature, usually 
a goat, is selected by the Chief and the elders, 
designated in a sacrificial ceremony as a sola, 
and released to run, at will and unmolested, in 
order that the Chief may live long and that tradmg 
may prosper in the village. Once a week the 
smaller markets, catering to village wants, are 
held either ui a toum or between two toums. The 
larger markets circulate through a number of 
villages on specified days. Large or small the 
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native markets are under the control of the 
chiefs and, to a more varied degree, the direction 
of the Poro Society. 

In the area formerly dominated by the Kubla 
kings and around Vanjama the Poro society exerts 
its w idest control over native marketing and in- 
dustry. \’anjama it.self is the market core of the 
most complete industrial unit in indigenous 
economy among Africans in Liberia. Weaving 
was the basic industry which gave ri.se to this 
cycle of production and marketing, though this 
section was famoirs for textile activities long 
before it became part of the present commercial 
unit. The Mendi and Gbandi people in this area 
joined together under the direction of the Poro 
to produce country cloths and gowns. Activity 
in these enterpri.ses lead to manufacture, within 
the same industrial unit, of other necessaries for 
village life. 

Leading tribesmen collaborating with Poro 
officers designate the work of each village. The 
Gbandi plant cotton fields, and their villages are 
known among Africans as cotton-growing towns. 
They plant their food crops at the .same time, 
but not in the field with the cotton as is the ca.se 
almost evert'where else. Without exception this 
cotton is never considered a product for family 
or tribe consumption. Its specialized industrial 
character is proudly preserved. When the women 
have picked and carded the cotton it passes on 
to the next town. A full record of the quantity is 
reported to and kept by the Chief and the Poro. 

In a .second town the women spin the cotton 
into thread. This town collaborates with a small 
‘ half-town ’ across the frontier in fsierra Leone, 
where they manufecture dye. and dye the threads. 
When an established town throws off a few huts 
near to the farms or industrial fields in order to 
facilitate storage or production, this dependent 
settlement, whether occiqiied .seasonally or per- 
manently, is known by the native name of 
' half-town.' The dyed thread then goes back 
into Liberia to the weaving town, which is the 
third specialized ])rocess in cloth manfacture. 
Hei’e the thread is woven into strips either four, 
eight or twelve inches wide and averaging in 
length between twenty and twenty-five feet. 
These go to a ' half-town ' of tailors who make 
the strips into gowns, country cloths, caps. 
■ lappas ‘ (skirts), and ' booppas ' (blou.ses). What 
finished cloth is not exchanged in the direct 
j^urchase of pots, knives and hoes, from other 


towns in the ring, is taken to the public market 
w'hieh moves through the circle of larger villages 
in the association. Merchandise on sale there 
conies almost entirely from towns within the ring. 

Vanjama is the principal centre of leather 
goods production. Craftsmen of this village tan 
the skin of goats, cows and deer, dye the leather, 
and make boots, shoes, slippers, tobacco pouches, 
pocket books and scabbards for knives and 
swords. Bridles, saddles and flexible leather whips 
come down from tribes in the Xortli to be sold 
and bartered at the markets. Knives, cutlasses, 
farm tools and pottery come from villages in the 
unit. In the Mendi ’ half-town ' where the 
threads are dyed, men and women manufacture 
clay pots, jugs, and bow ls of all descriptions for 
carrying water and cooking. 

In the market at Vanjama currency and coins 
are not permitted. There is no exception. Back 
in the bush is the Vanjama Bank, operated by 
the Poro society. Market customers go first to 
the banker and exchange their Western money 
for \’anjama market money — bars of twisted 
iron. A .small percentage is charged by the banker 
for this exchange. In the market place all articles 
are priced in bars of iron, and any item displayed 
is sold for a specified amount of this medium of 
exchange. Any purchase, from kola nuts to 
cows, is paid for in pieces of iron. Amounts left 
over maj- be returned to the bush Bank and 
redeemed in cash. 

This Poro controlled sj-stem of exchange com- 
pletes the economic unit. The society supervises 
the work in weaving, blacksmithing leather work, 
basketry and pottery which are the major indus- 
tries. Through the leading men of the market it 
shares in setting the price of articles, whether 
cheap or valuable. In subdividing and allocating 
industries among the village members of the 
industrial unit it considers the natural advan- 
tages of the area and the benefits to be obtained 
from specialization. The abundant supply of 
most suitable clay led the Poro to induce pottery 
workers to build a few huts and reside near the 
centre of their supply of raw material. Rising 
superior to international and imperial frontiers, 
finding a strong bond of inter-tribal imity in 
their common Mohammedan faith, the Poro 
society maintains and stimulates the industrial 
production and native exchange of every article 
needed by the African on the level of his 
indigenous culture in this part of Liberia, 
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France: Archaeology. 

TWO CIRCULAR ORNAMENTS FROM FRANCE. 

4 The objects illustrated in fig. 1 were collected 
in the Loiret Department by Mr. E. Viot, 
Chatillon-Colligny, Loiret. France. The soap- 
stone disc (F.M. Xo. 214874) measures 13 cms. 
in diameter and 1 - o cms. in thickne.s.s. The other 
specimen (F.M. X'o. 217.305). found at Colandon. 
measures 12- 5 cms. in diameter and l-o cms. in 
thickness. These two circular ornaments are on 
e-xhibition in the Hall of Stone Age of the Old 
World in Field Museum of Natural History. 
Chicago. Stone discs of the.se types are rare in 
I'rance. The classical example, in jadeite. was 
excavated from the tumulus of Mane-Rhoeck in 
Brittany. Discs of serpentine, jadeite. or mica 
schist have also been found at Corant (Auvergne) 
and other sites. 

The delicate and skilled workmanship of the.se 
di.scs suggests a ritualistic use and modern 
parallels from various parts of the w orld tend to 
confirm thi.s hypothesis. Capitan (XVI Int. 
Congr. Amer.. pp. Kfil-lOb) calls attention to the 
similarity of ritualistic stone discs from .Japan, 
which are also identical in form with circular 
ornaments on Mexican divinities. Furthermore, 
jade discs, worn by priests of certaiti Buddhistic 
sects. ])lay the rcjle of fibulav Other examples 
occur in New Guinea, in the New Hebrides, and 
in the Gilbert Islands where shell discs are worn. 

It would be of interest to know the di.stribution 
of the.se discs in western Fhirope. 

Africa : West. Fordc. 

SOCIAL CHANGE IN A WEST AFRICAN 
VILLAGE COMM U NITY.' By DaryU 

Forde. 

5 The situation in the large semi-Bantu 
village of Umor in S.E. Nigeria (M.ax. 
193b. 123) exemplifies the difficult problems that 
have arisen from the social and economic changes 
of recent years. There is in Umor a dual social 
structure. Exogamous patrilineal kin groups 
iyepitn) which severally occupy delimited sections 
of the village site and tracts of agricultural land 
dominate the economic life of the community. 
Nevertheless the traditional village authority 
derives not from these patrilineal groups but 
from a co-existing non-territorial matrilineal 
organization. The authority of the pric.sts and 
ciders of the yt'})ini is restricted in practice to 

^ The stibstance of a paper read before Section H, 
British Association, at Blackpool, September, 1936. 


Field. 

by Henry Field, Chicago. 



Fio. 1. crRcri..4R oex.«ien'ts or stoxe : fkance, 
(Loiret). 

Pholojraph by the Field Museum of Xaturnl History. 


di.spute.s within their several yepitn. The higher 
village authority lies with a corporation of priests 
of the matrilineal kin groups (yajima) together 
with the heads of clubs or secret societies which 
formerly provided a police and punitive force. 
This corporation of chiefs, collectively known as 
Ynbol. derives its authority from the ])restige of 
the yajima fetishes (ase) on which depend the 
fertility and prosperity of both man, animals 
and crops. The priest of the greatest fetish. 
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who is selected from one lejima which is regarded 
as senior to all others, ranks as and is called 
Milage Chief {Ohot Lopon) and has a special 
residence containing the fetish, situated in the 
centre of the village and outside all yepun land. 
The great power of the use. and hence of their 
priests, for beneficence or disaster, have consti- 
tituted the greatest single source of corporate 
stimulus and restraint in Uiuor society. The 
Yabot headed by Obot Lopon constitute the village 
council which formerly decided all gTcat issue.s 
and assembled in the house of Obot Lopon as a 
court of law. 

The arrival of British governmental authority 
at the beginning of this century, however, 
initiated a .series of far-reaching changes. A 
native court for the area in which Unior lay was 
established on the Cross Ri\er at Ediba and 
\V arrant Chiefs to act in this coxirt w ere appointed 
from every village. 

In Urnor the existence of the Village Chief and 
of the yepun grouj)ed in four wards was discovered 
but the Yabot were not recognized. Five Warrant 
Chiefs were created in Unior. one. selected on 
unknown principles, from each ward, together 
with the ^'illage Chief. Although there appears 
to have been considerable friction between the 
chiefs of different villages and linguistic groups 
at the Ediba Court the waiTant-chief .system has 
worked fairly smoothh% particularly since a court 
was established in Umor itself in 1920. Despite 
the fact that, with the exception of the Village 
Chief, the Warrant Chiefs have never been ase 
priests, the office of Warrant Chief and the pro- 
cedure of the Warrant Chiefs' Court has not only 
been accepted, but it is now firmly established in 
the social system. The Warrant Chiefs are now- 
referred to as Yabot Kel-patn (Ward Chiefs) — a 
title which did not exist before — and the police 
and punitive acti\ itie.s of the secret societies on 
behalf of the Yabot seem to have withered without 
opposition. But the Government is now- allowing 
the Warrant Chiefships to lapse in anticipation 
of the establishment of a Native Authority more 
consonant with the principles of indirect rule. 

Meanwhile during this same period and especi- 
ally in the last fifteen years an internal movement 
against the authority of the Yabot has developed. 
Its causes are disparate and its supporters 
relatively few but it poses a very considerable 
problem in connexion with the reorganization 
of the native authority according to the principles 


of indirect rule which are ” designed to adapt 
“ for the purposes of local government the tribal 
■■ institutions which the native people have 
■■ evolved for themselves, so that the latter may 
■■ develop in constitutional manner from their 
■■ own pa.st . . 

Now m this particular case there is no serious 
difficulty in discovering and defining the tradi- 
tional native authority. But some thirty years 
of an acceptable Warrant Chiefs' Court, which 
was divorced from the traditional native authority, 
have, together with other influences, to some 
extent outmoded that authority. 

The other influences referred to may be briefly 
enumerated ; (1) the development of small and 
relatively uninfluential Christian elements which 
are, nevertheless, a potent challenge to the 
prestige of the ase and their priests : (2) the de- 
velopment of trade in palm oil which has directed 
attention outwards beyond the social life of the 
village and given a considerable number of the 
younger men, w ho have been to Calabar and even 
to Port Harcourt. a know ledge of the outer world, 
and has also led some specialist traders to ignore 
village institutions and concern themselves only 
with the well-being of their own households: 
(fl) the authority of the District Officer to whom 
individuals and small groups have begun to apjteal. 
without reference to the Yabot. on matters c)f 
village concern. The Yabot. practically tmaffected 
by mission, trading and administrative influences 
and concerned with a lengthy series of established 
rites, are baffled by social and economic change. 
They are by no means aggressive in their attitude 
and are somewhat in awe of the authority of 
District Officers. 

The vocal modernist element on the other hand 
is decidedly aggressive whenever native institu- 
tions are under discussion. They have formed 
themselves into a club called Bendom. literally 
■ The Young ^len,' and assemble formally when 
the Yabot hear a village dispute and have won 
the right to express their views formally through 
a spokesman at such meetings. The ' Young ilen ’ 
desire that the Yabot should have no part in the 
Council and the Court which would constitute 
the Native Authority. They ask that the Village 
Council shall con.sist of yepun heads alone. For 
the Court they desire a virtual maintenance of the 
warrant chief .system, i.e., ward appointments, but 

- Sir Donald Cameron : The Principhfi of Xative 
Adminintration. para. 1. p. 1. Lagos. 1935. 
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subject to provision for replacement in response to 
popular appeal if members should prove inadequate. 

If we attempt in the light of the existing trends 
to estimate the probable social condition of these 
people in, say, 20 years' time, when the ase 
rituals will be less respected, when there will be 
many more speakers of English and a more de- 
veloped trade with wider external contacts, there 
can be httle doubt that organization on some such 
lines as these offers a more flexible system for 
the future than the re-establishment of the exclu- 
sive authority of the Yabot and also one more 
hkely to meet the future needs of the village. 
But to estabhsh it now, out of hand, would cause 
a very deep division among the people. The 
Village Chief is a matrihneal kin priest and even 
the ‘ Young Men,' somewhat illogically, show no 
desire to interfere with the present manner of his 
selection. The matrilineal kin groups are still 
prominent in the hves of the people the majority 
of whom show a strong loyalty to the matrilineal 
kin elders and priests. The inheritance of certain 
property remains strictly matrilineal. The Yabot 
acting individually or hi assembly still decide a 


very considerable number of the disputes that 
arise and the Warrant Chiefs quite often on their 
own initiative send complamants in their court 
back to the Yabot for decision. The native court 
deals only with certain offences against property 
and person, some like murder are reserved to 
Government, while other.s are dealt with within 
the Kepun or by the Yabot. The authority of 
the Yabot is stiU therefore real and important 
and they can be appealed to at any time, while 
the court of Warrant Chiefs sits but once a month. 

The social changes that have taken place in 
Umor in the period since the arrival of the British 
Government have therefore been sufficiently 
extensive to have created a very ilifficult problem 
in local government both for the people them.selves 
and in the application of the jjrinciples of indirect 
rule. The most obvious immediate solution 
would appear to lie in the creation of a Council 
and a Court on which heads of both the matri- 
hneal and the patrilineal organizations are 
represented. But that such a compromi.se will both 
avoid di.ssension in the jne.sent and j)rovide for 
smooth development in the future is far from certain. 


A DANCE OF THE IBEX HUNTERS IN THE HADHRAMAUT. IS IT A PAGAN SURVIVAL ? 


ir. H. Ingrams. O.B.E. 

B On my recent journey through the Had- 
hramaut, I witnessed in Dammun, a 



Fig. 1. IBVX hcntcrs’ daxce .at daaimCn. 


suburb of Tarim, a dance in honour of a successful 
ibex hunt. Three heads had been brought back 
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that morning and the whole village was tn fete. 
The successful marksmen held their trophies 
above their heads (fig. 1). The long curved horns 
of one head were decorated vith small bells, and the 
huntsmen headed a big procession of lines of men 
singing, shouting, and clapping. Others danced 
in circles and the procession rushed backwards 
and forwards through the village, followed by a 
crowd waving rifles and sticks. Crowds of women 
dressed in bright green cloaks watched the 
performance in the background. Every now and 
then a rifle was fired, but there were no drums. 
The participants were Arabs and slaves, but the 
performance was not approved by the Seiyids. 


It seemed to me that the dance must be pagan in 
origin, both on account of the disapproval of the 
'Ulema, and because the ibex was a sacred 
animal amongst the ancient South Arabians. 
The antelope was sacred to 'Athtar, their mascu- 
line Venus, and representations of the ibex appear 
on stones in South Arabian ruins. My second 
illustration (fig, 2) shovs one of these stones 
bearing a Himyaritic inscription, preserved in a 
Tarim garden.^ 


^ For ibex-horiis as charms on a tomb see also Freya 
Stark. Geographical Mugazinc IV (193b) pp. 111-13. 
ED. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS 


Myths and Dreams of the Baigas of Central India. 

7 Summary of a communication by Mr. Verrier 
Elu'in. 1 December. 1936. 

The Baiga of the Central Provinces of India, 
now only thirty-seven thon.santl strong, live m the 
remotest forests of the Satpura Hills. They are only 
.scantily Hinduised. almost untouched by ini.ssionary 
influence, far withdrawn from the march of com- 
merce. Their myths and dreams indicate how 
strong and active are the primitive impulse.s of their 
old culture, ilyth is still the motive-power and 
authorization of many tribal institutions : the 
driving of the nail which keep.s the world in place, 
the offering of sacrifice, the cutting of bewar 
(shifting cultivation), the cure of disease, the war 
against witchcraft, are all traced to mythical events 
which established them as part of the .social order. 

The only institution which is not controlled by 
myth is exogamy, which is. in fact, rapidly breaking 
dowm. At the same time, incest is not regarded with 
the same hoiTor as by other tribes. 

The Baiga have an elaborate .system of dream- 
interpretation. They attach considerable, but not 
excessive, importance to dreams which both express 
and reinforce their culture. --V comparative absence 
of sexual inhibitions means fewer erotic dreams : 
the oKlipus-complex does not represent their normal 
family-sentiment. Their most tormenting and 
readily-remembered dreams are the nightmares of 
anxiety and hunger. 

The Baiga have sunk into great poverty; but 
many of their tales and dreams aim at dignifying the 
.status of their tribe. They claim to have been born 
from the womb of Mother Earth before the foiuida- 
tion of the world and to be the Bhumia Raja, 
veritable lords of the earth. 

The Culture of the Mexican Highlands. Summary 

8 of a communication presented by Miss Guda 
E. Q. Duyvis : 15 December, 1936. 

One of the big problems, which arise studjfing the 
Indian civilizations of the New World, is : In how 
far are they autochthonous ? What do they have 


in common with other parts of the world or what 
have they adapted from them (Eurasia, Pohmesia, 
iMelanesia) ? Remarkablf' is the use of stone imple- 
ments at the time of tlie highest culture development 
anil the lacking a.o. of the potter's wheel and the 
arch in architecture. Maize was the only corn 
which was indigenous. Typical American and 
specially Mexican was the calendar system. Of 
the ilifferent tribes on the Highlands of iMe.xico, the 
so called Mexicans did not belong to the autoch- 
thones, but they immigrated from the North. The 
elder group, the Toltecs, were the builders of the 
big pyramids at Teotihuacan. the younger group 
was formed by the Aztecs, who were the culture- 
bearing tribe at the arrival of the Spaniards. Both 
groups dift'm' as to language and archieological 
remains. In between these tw o groups the Mazapan 
culture has been found, whilst remains of another 
culture, showing no development whatever, have 
been iliscovered in the .same regions. The latter 
is known under different names. Archteological 
remains of these different phases are as follows : — 
Big pyramids and the foundation of a house at 
Teotihuacan. pottery and sculptures of the Toltecs. 

The moilel of a temple and the calendar stone, both 
clo.sely connected with human sacrifice and religious 
conception from the time of the Aztecs. 

REPORTS FROM LOCAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
From Dr. W. R. Morse, Director of the College of 

9 Medicine and Dentistry. Ifest China Unio>i 
Cnirersity. Chengtu, IFist China. 

August 18th. 1936. I have just returned from 
an expedition into the C’h'wan Miao coimtiy in the 
south and south-east of the province of Szechwan. 
The expedition consisted of D. C. Graham, Ph.D., 
aichicologist and curator of the Unh ersity Museum ; 
R. G. Agnew. D.D.S.. who studied the mouths, teeth 
and diet; and myself, professor of anatomy, who 
did physical anthropological measurements and 
observations and blood-grouping on this little 
known group. We were accompanied by five Chinese 
assistants, all either graduates of, or students in 
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our College of Medicine and DentLstry. Dr. Ciraliam 
found many stone artifacts and other specimeuis 
anti translated their folklore. Dr. Agnew aho 
studied, and put to music some of their folksongs. 

We are all teachers in the Univei'sity. This was 
the tenth trip into the aborigmal tribes' count7’y on 
the Szechwan-Tchetan-Kweicheo- Y luinan border- 
land taken by Ciraham and Mor.se and the fourth 
b\' Agnew. M'e are all members of the AVest 
China Border Research .Society. One member 
(Morse) has made 3,046 anthropological measure- 
ments, etc., on Chinese, Tibetans, Xoso (l.olo), 
Ch'iang, Gia Rong, Shi (Hsi) Fan. Bo Lo Tsi, Miao 
(Ta Heva), Miao (Ch’wan) and Chung Chia. Xo 
analysis ha.s yet been made of this material. 

Professor Bernhard Eduard Petri : work- in Siberia : 
translated from a letter to Prof. Minns and E. J. 
Lindejrtn. 

2S July. 1936. During the jiresent archeo- 
logical season I had to go out for field work at the 
very beginning of spring, when the .Siberian llora, 
after the lingering winter, is not yet covering the 
surface of the earth. And in fact 1 was fortunate 
enough to find a new paleolithic site which is as 
much older than the Verkholeiiskuya Uora ( =.Moun- 
tain) as it is younger than ' .Mal ta '. Preliminarv 
excavations yielded fifteen excellent tools, not 
coimting various small items. I was torn awa.v 
by the illness of my wife, and the e.xcavations 
were interrupted. X'ow . . . I am eiiuipping inv 
motor-boat, in which I make my journeys, ami 
\-ery .shurtl.v 1 shall proceed to the excavations on 
(Lake) Baikal, on the Angara (R.) and the Kudu, 
where is my recently opened pakuolith (site). 

At present I ha\-e here a reunion of iny pupils. 
M. M. Gerasimov has arrived from Letiingratl ; he is 
the one who carried out the excavation of the 
neolithic graves on the .Selenga R. and he has now 
left for the excavation of the paleolithic sites on 
the Bely (White) River. From Leningrad arriveil 
another student of mine. A. P. Oklachiikov, who 
leaves in a few day.s for the excavation of the neo- 
lithic cemeteries down the Angara River. Tliis is 
my very best anil most talented pupil. In addition 
there has come from Leningrad Prof. Kazakevich, 
who i.s interested m the Iron Age and is studying mx' 
excavations at Tunka ( ? Trmke); graves from the 
Chingis-Khan epoch. Thus a local archwological 
congress in miniature is taking place in my home, 
and every day there are archieo logical controversies. 

O. H. Bedford : journeij in Cheng-tu. 

After two-and-a-half years’ study of Ghinese 
arehiEologj' at the Courtauld Institute, London, 
I decided on a two-years’ sojourn in China, to see 
the country at close quarters and to gain a more 
complete knowledge of the arts and custom.s of 
the people. 

After landing in Shanghai early in June I was 
tempted to visit first of all the province of Ssu- 
chuan, not only because the mountainous regions 
to the west of the Cheng-tu plain promi.sed to be 
cooler than other parts of China, but also because 
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this pror ince offcis a rich field for archieological 
research. i\Ian_\' happy da\'s wen- indeed spent on 
the .sacred budilhi^t mountain Tai-shan and among 
its inan\' beautiful temples. Then on my return to 
Cheng-tu I had thi‘ trood fortune to accompany Dr. 
I). C. Graham, curator of the West China L'niversity 
Miiseimi. and Prof, fhenc Te K'un. a noted 
archicologist. to the newly discovered Sung dxmasty 
kiln-site beyond Chiung-chou. There I had the 
opportunity of collectim; numerous sherds of glazed 
pottery which will in time contribute to the study 
and recoirnition of glazes produceil in .Ssu-chuan 
centuries a<ro. 

Surprisimr is the number of so-called ’ Dragon's 

• Tei’th ' which from time to time make their 
appearance in this jirovinte. In a temple' on Mount 
Omei I had a clianci' of studying the' large ' Buddha 

• Tooth' that IS xtiierateil in the' Temple' of a Myriad 
-Aiie-s. 14’. ini lies Ion" and weighing no less than 
16[ lbs. This anil the' ' Dragon's Teeth ’ are 
without doiil.t those' of some' large mammoths 
which once' iiihabiti'il this plain. Another tooth 
which I saw in tlu' haiuls of a di'aler. anil was able 
to photograph, appeari'il to be an incisor, its 
maximum length being 5-] and its width 3|- inches. 
Many othi'i' siii-h fossil ti’i-th may be seen in the 
Musi-um of the College of Mei.licine anti Dentistry of 
the Union University. Cln'iigtii. 

.My next ste[> will be to siirtey the Han biirial- 
case'S which an- founil in gri'at numbers bi'twci'ii the 
citii's of (-'hia-ting and .Sui-fn in the .southern part of 
till' proviiiii'. a task hitherto only superficially 
attempted. 

Too much juaisi' cannot be' givi'ii to the magnifi- 
cent work of Dr. D. Graham in collecting and pre- 
serving in till' Univi'isity Mu.seum tlie many burial 
objects from thi'se and other tombs; nor .should that 
gre at pioni'i'i’. T. Torrance, re main unmentioned. 

Afti'f conchidiiig my studii's in the Museum and 
in the' Han cave's I shall journey to Shantung to 
visit ( hii-fii anil the' .site' of the' ancient city of Ln, 
the' sacred mount T'ai-shan. Tsi-an with it.s famous 
libraiy and museum, and the excavations on the 
site of the' ancii'iit state of T'an. on my way to 
Pei-p'ing. From there, after spending some 
months at the College of ('hinesp Stiidii'S, and visiting 
the sites of archa'ological anil historical interest, too 
numerous to mention, my travels will continue 
thi’ough the province of .'^haiisi ; first to Xan-Kou. 
then to Wanchuan. Ta tung, Hun-yiian and Wu 
Tai Shan, the Xorthern Sacred Mountain ; then on 
to Tai-.viian anti the Buddhist caves ; thence to 
An-yang to visit the famous excavations on the site 
of the famous capital of the Shang-Tin dj-nasty 
where the oracle bones and many exqui.site jatles 
anti bronzes dating from the twelfth century B.r. 
have been recot'ered. Then on to K’ai-ftoe. 
Lo-yang, Lung-nwn. and finally to Ch'ang-an, the 
capital of many Chmese thmasties. 

Here I find opportunitj’ to express my gratitude 
to all the British re.sidents in Cheng-tu and in other 
cities of Ssu-chuan for their ungrudging and generous 
hospitality and for their valuable help, both here 
and on Aloiuit Omei. 

] 
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REVIEWS. 

AFRICA. 

The Social System of the Zulus. K. J. Kngt. a right jit-iise of proportion. Tims we have the five 

jH London, Longinnn. Gireii iL’ Co.. 103G. 8ro. most fully -treated sections (chaps. V, VI. IX. XI, XIV) 
III 240 pp. Price 2.).v. given to Transition from Childhood to Adulthood ; Mar- 

The Wisdom of the Tonga-Shangaan People. ruige Ccrenmnits : Economic Life: The King and hi.s 
Bg Junod and Jaqne.'t. Preloiia. Hmnj Philippe and P>inction.s : Medicine and Alagic . tvhile around these 
Alexandre Jacques, lOoO. 8ef>. 28.'> jip. . central themes are sections of lesser fullness. These 

Mrs. Krige sets out in her Pretace to disarm eritieisiii include The Kinship ASi/stciii : Birth and Ch ddhood : 
by her frank disclosure ot the method h\' which this Death and Bm lal : Succession and Jnhei dance ; Political 
compilation has been earned out ; lor she is herself m no Organization : Militnrij Organization : Rrhgion : Mnsii . 
way intimate personally with the Zulu jieoplc. The Dancing and Sung ; Folkloic. These are not all as full 
effect of this Preface is to raise a number of ilouhts on as they might have been. But Mrs. Knge makes 11)3 
a number of important questions; questions mainly for a rather slight treatment m certain of these sections 
concerned with the practicability of tlomg such work m or at any rate gives as compensation — a number of 
such a wa\'. These doubts can be contirmed or dis- appeiuhces of quite unusual interest. These cover 
pelled only after this bulky material has been fully Helationship Terms; Dress and Ornamentation; Food 
and fairly e.vaiiiined. Here there is no place for rapid and Food Taboos (especially interesting here are the 
or cursory treatment by a retiewf'r. The aiithores.s ainasi abstentions); Interchange between the con- 
claims that her aim is the " scientific co-ordmation ol tracting parties at Marriage; and Handicrafts, ilany 
the information scattered about in numerous pub- readers will be particularly grateful for these appendices. 
“ hcations,” and that is a high claim. There are two maps — tribal movements and distri- 

Let it be said at once, however, that doubts hate hution — accompanying a brief historical section. And 

largely been dispelled by the tune the book is laid illustrations of excellent quality have been used with 

down. M’e customarily talk of this or that hook being wise moderation and good effect. Altogether a very 
‘ a mine of information.' I wouUl rather use here the serviceable volume. 

phra.se ' a museum.' where one does not. as m a mine. Turning to The Wisrloin of the Tonga-Shangaan People 
require to go tool m hand if one is to hack out and we come into the very sound and movement of African 

extract what one wants. But one feels a need of life and thought itself. This little book is dedicated 

rea.ssurance upon one point before accepting the to the late Henri Junod by his son. in collaboration 
analogy of the museum where one exjiects to enter and with a eolleague. and has been produeed under the 
find the material chronologically displayed with the auspices of the Research Brants Board of the Carnegie 
best available skill and accuracy. One would like to Corporation. It is entirely composed of Proverbs, 
feel sure that m assembling umlcr one roof, as ir wcri'. Kiddles and Proverbial Xames and the material is 
this splendid body of Zulu material, the right relative drawm Ironi Tonga. Twa and Koiiga. with an occasional 
values have betm maintame;! Iietwecii souice-matcrial Chopi aildition. There are .8!l2 proverbs, over '• 200 
from early, middle and late .South .\.tricaii writers. At iidoles and a very full collcetion of ' proverbial names.' 
certain points it would seem a- if m.il 'rial i- bemg h\ which one understands names ha\ing special sig- 
given a \ alue above Its due. uifitance and import. This last section Mr. Jaques 

This is iioticenhle in certain linguistic lootnoti's. for hopes shortly to exteufl in a separate publication which 
example, where— as on p. 23 — we have a sugge.stion will mclndo ' p'*''^e-poems ' and a dissertation upon 
from van 'Wannelo as to the derivation ot the various all that i.s invoked in the giving of a name m an African 
terms for nuj, gonr. their father^ " the root — gisi community. 

" (father)." .And again — on p. 20 — where we get in To civilizeil people who still are far from realizing 
connection with ail attempt to explain . mother's the high level upon which "savage" .African thought 

brother, this, from Duhtie. "... lit. r.illy ' tlie pro- habitually moves, such a collection must give pause. 
“ ■ perty's male ' (from the obsolete verb i/c//n. • to bo of But it is as memorial to one who loved these people 

value,’ and ume denoting ■human being')." Here and whose great work is indeed a memorial to them 

lack of per.sunal intim.acy wirh the language has led m that this little book must be received. They themselves 

the first case to the acceptani'e of iiitormation crudely will value it as the years pass since the wisdom of their 

incomplete, anil, lu tlie second cu'c. ha- incorporated fathers is in it. not merely in English for the stranger 

material that can hardly stand scrutiny at all. but with their own tongue and that of the stranger 

But having said that, and rccogiii/.ing that in the interpaged. It is also, one iinagine.s. the fullest thing 
linguistic field lies the most treacherous ground for ot its particular kind yet produced for .South or for 
anyone essaying such a task one has to coiigratnlaie East .Africa. CULLEX A’OUXl.t. 

Mrs. Krige on the result of what must have been a 

very heavy piece of work. The bibliography — which is Reaction to Conquest. Bg Monica Hunter. W dk an 
helpfully put in as part of the introductory matter and , . introduction bg General the Bt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. 
not at the end — is evidence of the very wide interest 1 1 Pubtishcet for the Internationed Institute of Langu- 
whieh the Zulu people have attracted to themselves agc.s and Culture bg the Oxford Vtiirer.sitg Press. 

since, say, Gardinar's Journeg to the Zoedii Counirg of 1036. .Sro. xx — oS2 pp., illu.strations 3. jelates 28. 
1836 set the ball rolling. Indeed, this present volume 30.s. 

might very well be considered as something of a centenary By a mischance the word ' conquest ' has been selected 
commemoration. And with all her 42i» pages. Airs. for the main title of this very notable book. Probably 
Krige succeeds in being plea.santly readable; she Aliss Hunter felt that it might be better to keep ' contact ' 
succeeds also in pre.seiiting a gigantic mas.s of intor- — that very hard-used wont — fur her sub-title ; anclniany 
mation in a form which makes consultation easy, no people will .sympathizi' with her in thi.s. But the 
matter which particular jihasc of Zulu life is under baekground of ooncpiest, in its ordinary sense, is so 
study. remote to-daj’ from the Rondo people and the environ- 

This arrangement of the material has been d.me with ment of contact so all-pervading that it would have 
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been wiser to take the risk and just gi\'e the book the 
title that fits it like a glove : Reaction to Contact ; the 
Effects upon the Rondo People of European Culture in 
South Africa. 

General Smuts says in his preface that Hunter's 

book is worthy to stand beside .Jimod's Life of a South 
African Tribe , and adds. •* that is high praise indeed.” 
As I lay the book down and consider all the ground 
covered among; these Pondo people in !\[iss Hunter's 
company. I am almost inclined to s*ay that the pi'aise is, 
perhaps, just not quite hij^h enough. It is. enough for 
the disciple that he, or slie, be as the master, and m the 
path where Jimod led we are all ju>>t followers, but tho.'^e 
who follow carry the work on to pomt-% not ]>reviou>Iy 
reached and a book like thi>. i'* a >ignal examjile of this 
advancing achievem-'iit. 

I have spoken of moving among the'^e Ponilo people 
in Miss Himter's company, but actually it ha^» been a 
larger party than that. This huok i^ what it i^.. not 
merely in value but in ''ize, bccau-e throughout it the 
reader is always in cmitact with the actual men and 
women with whom tht* authorcs>w< u'ked. and is constantly 
hearing them sjieak dim-tly in rheir own authentic 
phraseology regarding this sid«* ot their intimate life, or 
that. The fa<-t that thi-^ record of two M^.its to Pondo- 
land runs to very nearly HOU pages is due to the constant 
use of the direct African \'oice. m explanation and in 
criticism: in question as w(‘ll a> m answer: in <ic>cnp- 
tion, in comment ami m authentic roiloqmal illustration. 
To one reader, at any rate, it i^ this quality m the book 
that has made a pure delight out oi what at first sight 
looked like being very hard labour. 

The work has fallen naturally into three divisions, 
.since there is Pon<lo reaction to contact within the 
nativi' reserve, within the urban < ommunif and on 
European farm'< re-^poi tively. Of thcM* rhivi*. Miss 
Hunter devotes to the first, four-fifths of Ikt spa<'e an<l 
gives the other two an equal share of the remaining fifth. 
Hut this division does nut mean any scamping of the 
work in the two sections where contacts, social and 
economic, are closer. It inean> that the opening up of 
the life of the Pondo a.> to-day found witlun the P«>n<lo. 
land reserve is done so fully in the first sei-tion tliat the 
background is prepared, the foundation laid, upon 
which the reader and student can follow the men and 
Women of the tribe as they go out of the life of the 
reserve into the quite difterent conditions of town or 
Eurofwaii farm. The last cnticiMn. it there is any 
I'nticisni. of this book. w<.iuld be of ‘ scamping * ! It mu.st 
be one of the most thorough, nio.st painstaking and most 
complete surveys of an African pi'oplc m existence; and 
is likely to remain outstanding m these respect.s for a 
very long time. 

Once Miss Himter leaves the reserve and goes out 
with her Pondo into the life of the town and on to tlie 
European farm, she takes for grantcil that her reader 
has got a sufficiently vivid picture of the kind of person 
this Pondo man or woman is. an<l confines her stu<ly of 
urbanization and squatterdom to three points : AVhat 
becomes the Economic Condition of the man or woman ? 
How' is the >Social Organization afiec-tcfl ? What happens 
within the area of Religious aiul Magical Belief? Her 
work upon these three questions will. 1 think, place 
under an equal ilcbt of gratitude the mdu.strialist, the 
administrator, the missionary and the private employer. 
In company with her and her African informants "one 
not only sees but feels the life into which these people 
are being massed and herded; and is amazed at the 
courage and the patienc-e and the comradeliness. 

There is. further, a concluding section entitled 
' Tcmiciicu's ' wliich is exceedingly useful. Its infor- 
mation regarding the ‘ movements ‘ among this people 
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in a situation so like in many ways the situation of other 
exiles beside strange rivers in a foreign land, is a necessary 
closing point in a book like this ; though, of course, the 
matters dealt with among the ‘ tendencies ’ refer to a 
native South African rather than to a peculiarly Pondo 
situation. 

For a book of such scope this can only be a review by 
way of introduction and high commendation. One 
thing only I would like to mention by way of minor 
criticism, and it is a matter that will seem of the very 
smallest moment, perhaps, to most. But I ha\e been 
struck at a number of points by a question concerning 
translation of conventional \ernacular usages. I maj- 
illu.strate, perhaps, by reference to instances of the 
Bantu plural — .«rc pp. 34, 3.) anil .50, wlrif/r irethn. 
ilarleivethii — where the bare translation, ’ my sister ' is 
quite sufficient for those who recognize at once m the 
plural pronoun the action of the classificatory principle 
in Bantu relationships, but might have been extended 
into ■ our, i.c. my, sister ’ for the benefit of those whose 
attention needs to be specially drawn to this point. On 
p. 122 also, there is a mis-translation of the jironoun in 
the phrase Naiitxi inkomo j/ethu (Here is your beast) as 
used at a ritual killing, where — if tjethu had been pro- 
perly imiierstootl as ' our ’ and not " j our ' — jliss 
Hunter's question as to ancestral rights over the cattle 
might not have been necessary. Judging, however, 
by the analogous plira.ses elsewhere in Bantu offerings 
to the ancestors, the Pondo phrase may well be Xantsi 
inkomo i/enii. 

For claritj-. also, it would probahlv have been better, 
on p. 126. if in Cases 6 and 7, where the marriage 
transactions of these two Houses are detailed, the full 
phraseoiogj- as used in connexion with the other Houses 
harl been used, even at the expense of brevity. " was 
•• given aj." of course means that the ukulvbola material 
of the daughter a, was apportioned to the .son B, ; just 
as in Case 7, " b, went to B,.'’ has the same meaning. 
But It would have been better to use the full form, 
■■ The ikhnzi of aj went to B,," and so on. 

For a work of this size and fullness the indexing seems 
to have been remarkablj' well done, and the Glossary 
provided is most useful. The Pondo area is shown on a 
map of ■ The Cape Native Territories ’ which appears on 
the inside eovers both at front and back. And it should 
also be said that the many photographs are good in 
themselves and admirably illustrate the text. This is 
a very fine piece of work. CULLEN YOUNG. 

Native Policies in Africa. By L. P. Mair, 
j f. Pli.D. London, (ieorr/e Routledye d- Bonn. 
I 2 303 pp., 6 mnp.s. Price 12'i. 6d. 

It is now some eight years since R. L. Buell 
published his two volumes on ' The Native Problem in 
‘ Africa.' It IS therefore some nine or ten years 
since he travelled rapidlj' through Africa collecting the 
material for them. During that period significant, 
sometimes far-reaching, changes have taken place in 
nearly all -\frican territories, some as results of world 
conditions, some as results of deliberate colonial policies. 
A fresh review of the situation was therefore urgently 
neeiled, not onlji in the interests of knowledge for its 
owTi sake, but because Africa lias once again become 
a pawn in the game of European polities. Those engageil 
in the game, on whatever side they plaj', are often 
ignorant of the real nature of the pieces' they shove 
across the board. This applies equally to those who 
thmk in terms of imperial expansion and prestige, and 
to the well-wi.shers of Africa who hope to plan a future 
in which native interests are paramount. To them 
Dr. Mair's de.scription of " what the various governments 
” in -Vfriea are making of the African.” appears, very 
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opportunely, as an indispensable guide hook, ^ince, for 
the present, it holds the field alone. 

The author would be the first to admit that a volume 
of this kind, based largely on a study of docaimentarv 
material, and only to a limited extent on loeal first hand 
knowledge, is necessarily incomplete and may sjin^times 
be inaccurate in detail. The whole truth, in s(> far as it 
can be found, depends upon a combined study of th<‘ 
liuman material and the printed records over a very 
wide field, a task almost impossible for a single imhvidual. 
This book is no .substitute for detailed local studies ot 
administration or of small units of African soiaety. 
Tliose with particular knowledge of special area.s may no 
doubt find statements of fact which they may question 
or omissions which they may regret. This does not, 
however, detract from the intrinsic value of Dr. Mair's 
achievement, which is to present within a small compass 
an anthropologist's view of contemporary native admini- 
stration draum from a comparative standpoint. In 
a sense, it is true, the book is a pamphlet on a grand 
scale, since the author is to some extent arguing a ease. 
That case is a defence of Indirect Rule. Thi> attitude 
of mind, however, arises inevitably from the writer's 
approach. To any one regarding htmian society as a 
living organism, it is. natural that a system of govern- 
ment based on the evolution and modernization of 
existing social agencies should make a greater appeal 
than systems envisaging the permanent subordination of 
the native African, or his development a.s an indu-^tnal 
unit wholly divorced fiom his tribal background. 

Although the degree of detail in Dr. Mair's Iwok 
necessarily vanes with the quality and amount of 
docimientary material available, the sections relating 
to non-British territories, even when thes' are only 
outlines, will liave a special interest for many Engli>h 
readers. The remarkable amount of information her(‘ 
collected in one place is not, so far as I am aware, 
obtainable in a convenient form anywhere else. 

While Dr. Mair's sketrdi map of native administration 
IS offered primarily to the intelligent general reader 
who wishes to form an opinion on the African problem, 
it provides at the same time a useful outline for specialist 
readei*s intimately familiar with .some corner of the 
continent. In so vast and diversified an area, investigators 
in one district or in one subject may often be tempted 
to lose sight of the whole througli their preoccupation 
with the part, or to generalize from the known to the 
unknown. Dr. Mair's book attempts [lart of the task of 
.synthesis for whicli a demand i.s now making itself heard, 
and which Ia\> an ureent resjionsibilit v upon this 
iieneration. ‘ HILDA ilATHE>SOX. 


The Musical instruments of the Native Races of 
■ Q South Africa. Bn F. H. Kn-hf/. Oj-ford 
1 J Univer-sit;! I’ress. 1934. 28.”) j)p.. iunp. pJatts. 

Price 3.”)'''. 

African iiiu>it . touching as it does every a-ptM-t of 
native life, ha?^ been on the whole Ic'.is fortunately 
treated by the ethnologist than it deserve.s. Early 
travellers for the most part found it monotonous, 
limited or incomprehensible, and later inve.stisators. 
though equippt‘d with the phonograph, were few of 
them qualified to analyze or .systematize the music 
and instruinent.s they collected. It has been left to the 
musician turned ethnologist to fill the gap with 
scientific fieldwork of his own. 

In this important book, published with the assistance 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Professor 
Kirby sets out to record particulars of the hundreil 
various native instruments of South Africa, an area in 
which, as he points out. much of the original culture is 
preserved. He shows how each m-strumeut i" «on- 
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struetod and played, siipplj iiig ' speeifk- aii<l detailed 
information.’ and corroborating earlier accounts with 
references in native legend and custom, and with Im 
own first-hand observations among the natives them- 
selves. He deals in this mamier with rattles, drum' 
and xylophanes; horns, whistles and reed-fiiites ; and 
with various stringed instruments: considering, finallt . 
instruments which have been imitated from European 
examples, which form a category of their own. 

Few primitive instruments can be regarded as truly 
indigenous : indeed, most have been adopted fiTim a 
more advanced civilization, and moditied in the process. 
But the formula? for making the instriimeiits. ai 
interesting compact of inherited wisilom and tribal 
super-stition. have mainly .survived as craft.sinaii's lore. 
The native fashions his whistle from the leg-bone of a 
sheep, his drum from a tree-trunk and a stretched skin 
but in no haphazard manner. The natiie instrument 
is by no means as simple as it looks, and the careful 
selection of a particular wood or a certain length of reed 
shows that from centuries of trial-and -error the 
craftsman has derived a considerable gras]? of tlu- 
principles of sound-production. The bustard's ((uill id 
the qorri is deftly secured to the stave by a twist i?f hide 
which also acts as a ' bridge ' : the resonators of the 
iiiliilu are attached to the frame by an ingeiiiotts arrange- 
ment of wa.x. small fruits and vibrators made from the 
diaphragm of a jerboa. The mgeiuous native of the 
mines even makes a virtue of tlic petrol-tin. using it as 
a substitute for the calabash resonator of his tnhi'la. 

This traditional inventiveness is often overlaid with 
ritual and sympathetic magic. Venda reeds may only 
be cut from the sacretl groves, and by specialist makers, 
though for a good economic reason. The Tshopi iiihihi 
is Mueared with the burnt a.shes of a lion's larcnx. and 
the heads of a .strong- and sweet-voiced bird, which in 
effect seal air-leaks and stop the instrument from 
rattling. JIany instrnment.s may never he played by 
women. others are abandoned at adolescence. The 
wind instruments in particular are associated witli 
ritual ceremony, with rain-making and fertility ntc'. 
Professor Kirby deals at length with the reed-flutc 
ensembles, which were thought to be peculiar to the 
coast Hottentots, but are now found among the tribes 
of the interior and even as far north as the Congo, hut 
not in the coast areas at all. 

Eurtlier. the stringed mstruineiits produce i.m 
oxamumtion more than meets the ear oi the casual 
listener. Profe.ssor Kirby shows that most of these 
instruments are made to play both fundamental tones 
and harmonics, and that these niceties are fullx" appre- 
ciated by performers who.se music has reached the 
polyphonic stage of the medieval ' orgaiium.' This i' 
well illustrated by the reed-flute ensembles iii which 
as many as uuietecn flutes blend in the fourths and 
fifths of our own early music. 

The book is enriched with many excellent jilatc' 
showing the instruments being constructed and jilayed. 
and there is akso a useful index. One hopes that thi' is 
only the first of a series of similarlv inteii.sive studies. 

D. H. VARLEV 

African Native Music, .fa niDiotattd hibhD'jirqih;/. 

U CmupUed hy Douyta.s H. Vnrhij. LundiDi . Rnyal 
Empire Society. 1 !) 36 . Price 5 .'.. 

The arrangement of the entries in this bibliographv 
is in the main geographical, the political divisions of 
Africa being chosen as headings for tlie various section'. 
In addition there are sections on Drum Language, 
Museums containing instruments. Bibliographies, eti. 
Tlie entries m each division are placed in chronological 
Ollier, and there is a brief index of authors. 
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The author has performed a useful service in compiling 
and annotating the various scattered references on this 
subject in English, American, and foreign books and 
periodicals, and ethnologists will note with interest the 
large number of ethnological works which have been 
cited. 

Omissions were bound to occur; but the section on 
musical instruments in the fijth edition of Xotes ami 
Queries on Anthropology (1929) should certainly not have 
been omitted. This section was entirelv revised and 
considerably augmented by Professor Henry Balfour, 
and a sj'stem of classification for musical instrument.s 
was advanced which has been widely used. 

I noticed a few mistakes in the text. DempwolfTs Dir 
Sandawa. p. 65. should read Die Samlaue : Monte- 
cucculo. p. 69, should read Cavazzi da llontecucculo, 
this author being better known under his first name. 
There are English editions of Dapper, p. 19, anti 
Casati. p. 3u, which might have been mentioned with 
advantage. 

The successful completion of a work of reference of 
this character is really a matter for congratulation 
rather than criticism, since the difficulties of compilation 
are manifest, and there is no doubt that this bibliography 
will be very useful to all interested in .\frican Native 
Music. L. J. P. G. 

Land und Vdiker von Angola: Studien, Erinnerungen, 

. _ Fotos der II. Schweizerischen wissenschaft- 
1 h lichen Mission in Angola. By Th. Delaehaii.r 
and Ch. E. Thii'baud. Neuenhurg ( P. Attimjer). 
1936. 143 pp.. map. 8d plates. 23 text illustrations. 

This volume i.s an entertaining account of the travels 
anti adventures of three Swiss naturalists in that 
interesting and little-known region, the hinterland of 
Angola, south-east of Lobito Bay. In a somewhat 
popular style, the narrative describes the results of the 
second Swiss Scientific Mission to .Angola, the account 
of the first expedition having been published by 
Dr. Monarch Bulletin de la Societe Xeuchdteloise de 
Grographie. 31. 1930. 

There is some valuable ethnographic material in the 
book. This is especially the case with regard to the 
illustrations, which are excellent and numerous. Very 
little is known of the tribes inhabiting the South of 
.\ngola. and any fresh information is to be welcomed. 
The map is helpful in showing the distribution of these 
tribes, of which the chief are the Tyivokwe (T.schivokwe). 
the Handa, the Humbe, the Ngangela. the Kwamatui. 
the Nyemba and the Kwanyama. 

The Tyivokwe are the gypsies of Angola, preserving 
their ancient customs intact. They came originally 
from the Belgian Congo. Of outstanding interest are 
the Kw'anyama people of the extreme South. They are 
a cattle-breeding folk, and their complex homesteads 
are of labyrinthine ingenuity. In the heart of the 
maze i.s an apartment in which is an altar on which 
repose the sacred ox-skulls dedicated to the ancestral 
spirits. The chief fire also is found in this room. In 
another apartment, serving as a reception room, are 
the fireplace and sacred wood used for the ceremony 
of the first grain. 

Most of the Angola tribes have elaborate initiation 
ceremonies which would repay careful study. Masks 
play an important part in these rites. A short chapter on 
a ■ BiLshman ' settlement is well worth reading by 
students of that primitive people. 

The Expedition made a collection of three thousand 
five hundred ethnographical specimens in addition to 
the zoological ones. The illustrations of the magic 
dolls (Puppen) make one wish to have learnt something 
of the beliefs and customs relating to these dolls, such 
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as prevail among Basuto and Chopi. As M. Thiebaud 
remarks : ' Buying ethnographical and zoological 

■■ material is a very complicated matter.’’ Happy are 
those w hose methods are imimpeachable ! 

The reference on p. 130 to Photo .56 applies reallv to 
Photo 58. E. D. E. 

Coutumes Algeriennes. By Beni Maunier. Paris : 
a |l Editions Domnt-Montchrestien. 1935. 202 pp. 

I Q Readers of M.\x who attended the Anthro- 
pological Congress of 1934 will be respectfully 
familiar with Professor Maunier of the Academie des 
Sciences Coloniales of Paris, The longest of this 
collection of papers — the detailed examination and 
lomparison of Uioussa and other forms of ceremonial 
exchange, forming the origin of contract in French 
North Africa — was a communication to that Congress. 
Professor Maunier has lived long in Algeria (its Govern- 
ment has subscribed to the publicatii.in of this work), and 
his writings on that country chiefly aim at explaining 
native custom in relation to French legislation, the 
interplay and effects upon each other of Kabyle cu-stom 
and European law. It is possible the Professor sees 
French colonial law in rather a ro.sy light, when he 
declares in his introduction that by organizing ” tin 
•• status cominun territorial ’’ a nation has been formed — 
■■ I'idee <le ’ l Algerien ' est I'oeuvre des Fran 9 ais ’’: 
and when he describes in his conclusion the blessings 
of civilization that France has brought by her rulers 
anil jiulges to North Africa. However, he very ably 
defines the concept of a nation by an analysis of the 
attributes of that concept, and shows how in spite of 
being a succession of so-called Empires. .Algeria did not 
po.s.sess these attributes and was not in fact a nation in 
the true meaning of the word before the French 
advent. 

In his careful study of the custom of taouasa, defined 
on page 9.3 as " tin echange rituel. usuraire et casual, 
•• cache ou masque sous un don fictif,’’ Professor Maunier 
illustrates the first appearance of contract, when the 
breaking up of conununity or tribal life has weakened 
those prunitive obligations which he calls cooperation 
par interet.” He gives an extremely detailed account 
of the ceremony, which is not unlike a modem bottle- 
party, examining its actors, words, gestures, times anti 
effects, with the same kind of elaborate thoroughness 
that we find in .svich a work as Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific ; for apart from the legal and economic aspects, he 
lays stress on the moral, religious ami mystical function 
of the tuoussa. " Les presents associent et purifient en 
■'meme temps ; and he quotes the African St. Augustine: 

■■ L'amitie est commimaute; jioint d'affection sans 
■■ donation.’’ The distribution of wealth by taoussu is 
also a form of piety, averting the jealousy of the gods, 
and is thus a kind of symbolic destruction ” (p. 132) ; 
of which other forms are instanced by the story of 
ordeal by destmction in the rivalry between two 
Egyptian gypsies; or the ritual breakages recorded 
by Westermarck. The taoussa also illustrates the idea 
of alliance by exchange, as we find in the Moroccan 
custom of ending a feud by the exchange of turbans. 
Perhaps the English exchange of hats on charabanc 
parties is another instance of this symbol of unitv ? 
Professor Maunier admits the taoussu has evil effects, 
for it often results in bitter rivalries ; but on the whole 
it fulfils its function : " devoir, plaisir, rituel, honneur. ” 
And he shows that if exchange is a rite, a rite is also 
exchange : Benjamin Constant had already spoken 
of religion as traffic and seen oblation as payment. 
Thus a native of Maghreb specifically states his 
sacrifice on the birth of a child is payment for a blessing. 
Profeasor Maunier covers a wide field in his comparisons 
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of the Kabyle tnoussa with other forms of exchange in amount of repetition, and tliere is too much underlining 
Xorth African tribes, and it is striking how in spite of crucial words and phrases ; but a very good ease 

of formal variation, the underlying meaning of the is made of the thesis : ' c'est dans le culte ainsi cjup 

fictitious gift is revealed. The book contains a certain •• se forment les droits.’’ A. B. V. DREW. 

ASIA 

Men and Gods in Mongolia. B>j Henning Hashtnd. Haslund correctly describes " arselan ' (there " Arse- 
London: Kegan Paul, Ttench Trubner, Hvo. Mang ’), the Mongolian version of his name, as meaning 

I # xvi 3.58 jjp., illustration^: and map. Price 1.5s. ‘lion’; but in the present work (p. 313) he translates 

During the remarkable journeys described in this it as ‘ tiger,’ for which there is a different term in 

book the author engaged in studies which are always of Mongol (‘ irbish '). Since the lama astrologer who 

general, and sometimes of specific, interest to anthropo- binds the author and Seng Chen Gegen. a reincarnation 

logists. The preceding years in Outer Mongolia, of of the Tibetan Tiger divinity, in symbolic brotherhood 

which he has already told in ‘ Tents in Mongolia,’ hail makes much of the fact that both their names mean 

equipped him with a spoken knowledge of Mongol and ’ tiger,' it is important that the reason for this special 

a familiarity with deserts, steppes and forests which interpretation of the word shoiiM be explained, 

served him well when, in 1927. he became a member E. J. LIXDGREX. 

of Sven Hedin’s Central Asiatic Expedition and new 

Helds opened out before him. Although he had A Handbook of the Rawang Dialect of the Nung 

received no academic training in ethnography and was , — Language, By -7. 'I'. O. Barnard. C.I.E.. 

often kept busy leading a caravan or assisting the 1 A C.B.E., F.R.G.S. [.Supdt. of Government 

various scientists in their tasks, he missed no oppor- Printing and Stationery, Rangoon. Rs. 4 = 6«. ) 

tiinity for learning more about the ilongols. He gives Philologists are indebted to Mr. Barnard for a sounil 
an account of incidents in the daily life of herdsmen. grammar of the chief dialect of the Xungs inhabiting 

hunters and lamas in widely scattered tribes, including the 'XMai valley to the Xorth of Myitkyina. The 

those of western Inner Mongolia, the Torguts of Etsin language belongs to the Burman family and is akin to 

Gol, the Dade Mongols of north-western Tibet and the Burmese and Chinghpaw. The grammar is clear and is 

Khoshuts and Torguts of Khara Shar. among whom followed by 19 colloquial exercises, cmmingly designed 

he spent several months. Recently published books by to make the student think hard. Indeed it would ha^e 

Professor Lessing and Dr. Montell, who joined the been merciful to give a few more literal translations, 

expedition later, treat the first two of these groups. Then follows a vocabulary. It is impossible that it could 

but Mr. Haslund’s material on the others is prob- be full, but there are a good many obvious omissions, 

ably uniciue. One must hope that he will yet give us Surely, for instance, there are separate words for virgin 

an even fuller version of this part of his investigations and secondarj- jungle, ami how are rice in the ear. 

and particularly of the historical documents which he unhusked, husked, and cooked <listinguished ’i There is 

discovered in the Shara Sumo library. an appendix on Xung customs, to which is to be added a 

Mr. Heislund collected sixty examples of Mongol good deal of material embedded in the colloquial exercises, 
folk-music under ideal conditions. The Torgut ruler A few printer's errors have crept in. .J. P. MILLS, 
sent out couriers to search for gifted singers, who 

gladly competed for the honour of having their songs Chinese Art. Edited by Leigh .i.-~hton. Introduction, 
recorded on the mysterious wax discs, while the . n Laurence Binyon . Painting and Caligraphy, 

Khan's secretaries wrote ilown the words. consider- 1 M Laurence Binyon ; Sculpture and Lacquer, 

able number of anthropometric data were also obtained Leigh .ishton ; The Potter’s Art, R. L. Hoh.son : 

both by Dr. Hummel, for whom the author conducted Bronzes, -I. J. Koop . Jades, f’/ia Pope-Hennessy , 

the negotiations which made them possible, and by Textiles, Leigh Ashton. London. 193.5. xvi 111 pp.. 

Mr. Haslund himself: the ingenious ways in which the plates 23. Paper, ’Is. 67. net . cloth, 3.<j. 67. net. 

stubborn Mongol prejudice against such physical Composed in anticipation of the Exhibition of Chinese 
indignities was overcome arouse admiration. Art now at Burlmgton House, tins little book constitutes 

With regard to the author’s many descriptions of the best short introduction to the study of the ait of 

Mongol customs and characteristics the question arises, China that has yet been written in the English language, 

as always in connection with a ’ travel book,’ of how The essays of which it consists are marvels of condensa- 

niuch reliance the anthropologist is entitled to place tion and [ileasant to reail. and will be of the greatc-t 

on the accuracy of details. The rigours of travel, alter- assistance to visitors to the Exhibition. In the next 

nating with life in crowded tents, which constituted the edition a reference on page 91 to Plate XXI should be 

author’s regime, do not suggest that he had much corrected to Plate XX. and minor modifications in the 

leisure for making notes on the spot. Xevertheless. the chronological table at the Ijeginning of the book may be 

reviewer has been able to confirm a number of Mr. Has- considered advisable. C. G. S. 

hind’s statements from other sources and is impressed 

bj^ his powers of astute and careful observation. There The Chinese Medical Journal. (To/. 48, A’o. 12). 

are only a few minor criticisms to make. HH December, 1934. Dacid.son Black Memorial 

The provenance of most of the excellent plates is Anatomy and Anthropology yumber. 

given, but it should have been indicated that those It was a happy thought of Davidson Black’s 

facing pp. 225 and 312. as w ell as the one opposite p. 281, associates and friends in the P.U.M.C. to dedicate a 

are from Pallas, and it is a pity that this great authority number of their journal to the memory of their distin- 

on the Kalmucks does not appear in the bibliography. guished colleague. The number is illustrative of Black’s 

The rough phonetic transcription used for Mongol many interests. It begins with a portrait, a short 

words, although usually satisfactory, digresses un- summary of Black’s work by Dr. Fortujm, a bibliogiaphy 

warrantably from the written form in some cases, e.y., and an extract from Black’s Croonian lecture. These are 

’ Oborgon,’ ’ tabum ’ instead of ’ ebugen.’ ‘ tabun,’ followed by a series of original articles, which include 

and is quite inconsistent in others, for instance ’ Khara some observations on living Chinese, several specialized 

■ Gobi,’ ■ khara yasse,’ but ’ harhung ’ instead of anatomical papers on particular features of Chinese 

■ khara khun.’ In ’ Tents in Mongolia ’ (p. 145) Mr. racial anatomy — the upper eyelid, the cutaneous nerves 
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of the foot, and tiie curoiiar\' arteries of the heart, all of 
which are particularly important in view of the small 
knowledge we ha\'o at present of the comparative 
anatomy of the soft part.^ in the human species, while 
Black's interest in comparative anatomy is illustrated 
by a paper on the maturation of erythrocytes in the 
albino rat. The number aKo includes a plea by Paul 
Stevenson for the contmiiation of co-operative embryo- 
logical research in Ciima and a very important paper 
by the same author on the interrelation of bioinetrie 
and clinical method'- m the appraisement of nutritional 
.'Status. L. H. D. B. 

Keris and other Malay Weapons. By O. B, Oardher. 

Edited by B. Linn-^de/t Singapore. 

/I Progre.ssivf Compa}iy, 1936. 13S pp., 

p/v. 91. 

Be.'-idos the tyjuially Malay kerns this w«u‘k <leaK 
with other daggers. >wor(K. sj)ears, cannons, .small 
arms, bows and arrov blowpipes and several miscel- 
laneous weapons, old and new. Mich as clubs, etc. Their 
origin, whether native or foreign, an<l the methods of 
their inanufactuie are in ceitain cases di»eussed. an<l 
their Use is indieate<l. In diort the hook eontain.s a great 
deal of valuable and mterc'.ting information on the 
'-ubject and repiV'-ent'- <i lontr j)eriod of research ami 
< olh^ction of specimens. In the author's preface 
acknowledgment.-' ur»‘ aUo made to the a.ssistam'C of 
fnemU in regard to thcM* matter'-. The section on the 
(which ha^ mimerou.-' varieties) take?' up ab<.ait 
half of the voluuc-. \\lu*-h aUo includes appendices on 
Malay weapon;', wai- and <irmour. fortiticatunis and 

ways of aecjuiring in\ ulnerabiliry. a.s well as a Malay- 
English glossary and a rather brief bibliography. Jn 
various places sidelight-' <ire thrown on the nativt* 
beliefs and custoiu". coimerted with some of the weapon?> 
desciibed. which will be of interest to etlmologist.s and 
students of folklore. 

I have noticed a iiumbor of irifiiug misprints in English 
and Malay wonU that <tre not worth sotting out here. a', 
they would be »ib\'ioU'> to anvono who knew the 
languages. Fuiitniff/n (p 14) should be (in Englnh 
spc'llingi Pri)aja)'a/i. a former kingdom in Western Java. 
Si/>a (]). o7) Is a taulty .spelling fur Setnar (the <-l«)Wii in 
the old Javanese <lram<ii and tannot be etyiuulogi<-aHy 
eoniiei-ted with the M<il<is word ■"enningat. a kiiul of 
'life toree.' Thi- word' and txijn |p. 114) are 

rejiresented on ])1 >7 by fani/gi and httyu. As the.se 

word-i are the iiatn'e names of weapons use<l by the 
Sea Dayaks of Borneo (meluded m the work because 
believed by the author to have been adapted from Malay 
swurd.s) I am not in a po.'iitiou to say which of the 
alternative name-' aic correc't. 

Apart from siu h minor blemishe-', the work i>. a vcTy 
good (jiie aiul will prove useful to anyone interested in 
the .'■ubjects wnth wlic li n deals. The numerous plates, 
though not all techim ally perfect, am.1 in many cases 
luevitablv on a '-mall "c ale. add much to its value. 

C. U. BLAGDEX. 

Totenkult und Lebensglaube bei den Vdikern 
Hfl Ost-Indonesiens. By Dr. Theo Korner. 
// ( ■" Studien ziir VnlkerkumU, Band l(t). Leipzig: 

Jordan d: Grainhfiy. 1936. xv -J- 207 pp. 

The geographical area with w'hich this -work is 
(.(jncfined extends eastwards from Lombok to the Am 


Islands and northwards to include the Moluccas but 
exclude Celebes. The subject-matter is indicated by it.-? 
title but coters a \'pry large number of matters which 
can be briefly summed up as the customs and observances 
connected with the treatment and disposal of the dead, 
and also subsecjuent thereto, and the notions and beliefs 
on which these are based, notably the idea of survival 
after death. The origin of the last-named is disciLSsed 
by the author at some length after examination of the 
theories of earlier writers. In each of the three mam 
sections of the work the details are set out in their 
geographical order and are followed by a brief summing 
up of the evnlenre and the author's conclusions, while 
a general ii>iiinL is given at the end of the monograph. 
Though not altogether easy reading, it is a masterly 
piece of synthesis, its groat merit being the way in 
whn‘h an enormous number of scattered sources have 
lieen studied and sifterl. The bibliography contains 
3lo items ami the text references to thc^se are given in 
an ingenious though complicated manner, which enables 
every statement to be checked. 

The author's general conclusK^n is that in this region 
the uleas about death have (‘volved, from an original 
notion that it was only another form af life, to the 
ihreebJd ilisTinction between body, life force ami a 
slmdowv something (hardly to be c'alled a soul, but 
appr<ixunatmg towards that corn-option) which survive-' 
after death. There is inm-h else that could lx.» said about 
the content.s of this work, r.g.. as to the relations between 
the living and the dead, tlu- places w'here the latter are 
believeil to go. tlu-ir ability to return from them on 
orrasions, et*-., wliich it would take too long to enumer- 
ate. The book can be strongly recommentled to the 
notice of anyone intei'f^-jted in the region (tr the subjects 
with whicli it deal". G. G. BLAGDEX, 

Marriage Conditions in a Palestine Village, //v 

All Jilhna flranqrisf. H( Ixint/for-s. 193-7. 

23 second \'olume published bv the 

autln»r on Arab marriage and family hie m 
Palestine. The flist volume was publishetl in 1931 
(reviewed in Max. 1932, I8l). The jnve.stigatu»ns 

were made in the islanm-. Arabic-speaking. \ illage ni 
Arta.s. To the south of Bethlelu^m. The author had the 
great advantage of the presence of a Kurojiean lady. 
Sitt Louisa (Miss Ibildeiispcu-ger), who has spent mo'.r 
of her life m rln‘ village and. besides being almost a 
native <u' it. is aKo a keen student of Arab erhnok)gy 
and folklore. Her part in the work was very great. 

It Is imt eas.v To praise too highly Mi-js Granqvi.si'' 
bo<*k. Hi-r <le-?criptive powers ami use of texts are 
excellent. Her statistieal material i.s well arranged. 
H<*r fieklwork methods have not been bettered by any 
anthropol(»gist. In recording her material she liring? 
c>ut clearly the way m which formal rules and a< tual 
praeti<-e aflec t eai li other and the relations between 
individual behaviour and social structure. Social inter- 
relationships are defined and illustrated with great 
wealth of detail. Social rules are explained lioth in the 
words of informants and by i it mg an abundance of real 
.situations in whicli they are evoked. It is, moreover, 
not simply a study confined to marriage ceremonial, or 
even to marriage relationships, but treats of the con- 
ditions of family ami kinship life in general. The author 
IS to lx? congratulated on an excellent piece of work. 

E. E. EVAXS-PRITCHARD. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno- 
* j soziologischen Grundlagen. By Prof. Richard 
Thumicald. Vol. 11. Werden, Wandel und 
(Jestaltiing von Famihe. V envandtschaft und 
Bnndtn un L‘cJ>tt /O/ Vtilkttforsclmng. Berlin and 


Leipzig (de Gruyfer), 1932. viii -f 360 pp. Vol III. 
Werden. H andel und Gestaltung der Wirtschaft hn Lichtt 
der Volkerforschung. Berlin and Leipzig [de Gruyter), 
1932. vti ^ 248 pp.. \'l plates, and 9 diagrams. Vol. IV. 
Werde}i. Wandel and (Jistaltinig von Staat and Kidtnr hu 
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Liclite tier Volkerforschung. Berlin ruwl Leipzig (de. 
Gniytcr), 1935. xtx + 377 p]).. 6 platen. Prices : Vol. 
II. RM. 16.20. Vol. III. RM. 15.30. Vol. IV. RM. 22. 

Vol-^. I and V of this work have been reviewed in 
M-VN. 1933. 137, and 1936, 34, respectively. It may be 
anticipated here that Vol. Ill, wherein Prof. Thurnwald 
deals with Primitive Economies, is not identical with the 
English book by the same author, entitled ' Economics in 

■ Primitive Communities' {.see the review in Max, 1933, 21 ). 

The basis of the author's theoretical researches are, 
firstly, many years of field work, principally in Melanesia 
and in Xew Guinea and recently in East Africa : and, 
secondly, his training in psychology. Being a jurist 
and. at the same time, a sociologist, the learned author 
devoted his studies chiefly to the psychological explana- 
tion of social institutions and of the social mechanism of 
primitive communities as a whole. Vol. II deals with 
the family, kinship, and social gatherings; in particular 
the concatenation of sex and age, the position of women, 
marriage, se.xual customs (as chastity, promiscuitj-. and 
prostitution), the problem of marriage systems, incest, 
'■tc.: artificial relationship (adoption, milk-relationship, 
blood-brotherhood), matrilineal and patrilineal systems 
in their various forms. ^ A special chapter is devoted to 
the social position of children; after which the author 
deals with the status of man at various ages, age- 
itratles, puberty, gerontocracy, and the position of 
widows. The final chapter deals with various lorins of 
gatherings, in particular with secret societies and kindred 
subjects. Vol. Ill consists of two sections, one on 
economy as a whole, its concatenation with the social 
organism; while the second section is entitled "The 

■ economic function.' embracing, however, rather 
different topics such as craftsmanship, trade and trans- 
poit. ■ the distributive force of economy.' wealth. 

I apital, labour, wages, labourers, bondmen, .slaves, 

I urrency. communism, etc., and finally the creative 
force.s of economy in general — in a word, monographs on 
c arious subjects which coukl easily have been grouped 
in comprehensive chapters and thus brought into a more 
elaborate arrangement. Vol. IV contains the author's 
psychological analysis of the uiulerlying principles of 
'Ocial, economic, religious, and political gatherings, of 
leadership, of the state, of peace and war. etc. The 
second part of this volume contains, like Vol. Ill, Part 2, 
a series of monographs on more or less incoherent themes 
such as habitations, the role of the individual in human 
.•'ociet 5 ’, progress and cycle, extreme forms and special 
formations, evolution, involution, variation; fiirther- 
iiiore, the play of the creative force.s of gatherings and 
civilization ; natural selection and elimination, etc. A 
ver}' ii.seful glossary of sociological terms in both German 
ami English is added as an introduction to the book. 
This volume is strongly philosophical, it is a summary 


‘ May I emphasize here that the terms ’ Muttcrredit ' 
and ■ Vaterrecht ' as used by Thurnwald must not be 
Translated ' father-right ' and ‘ mother-right ’ since 
the German ' Recht ’ has two altogether different 
meanings, signifymg both ‘ Law ’ and ' Right ' ; and 
in this particular case the German term covers un- 
doubtedly the English ‘ Law ’ and not ‘ Right,' thus 
denoting the whole complex of a specific legal system. 
Speaking of ' Mutterrecht.’ however, wo are principally 
thinking of matrilineal descent and not, at least not in 
first line, of inheritance, succession, or authority. 
Bachofen, who inaugurated the term, had also prin- 
cipally descent in mind, though he referred to the other 
three institutions, too. One is. then, absolutely justified 
in avoiding the senseless terms ' father-right ’ and 

■ mother-right ' in English ; see ' Xotes and Queries 

■ on Anthropology,’ 5th Edition, p. 58). 


of Prof. Thurnwald's sociologii al theories and therefore 
ought to be the final volume of the complete work. 

Although richly endowed with the results of the 
author's own field work, the character of these books is 
of course principally analytical and theoretical, while the 
unilerlying material of empirical facts offers hardly any 
new discoveries. I have a reason for observing this 
here. For sociologists and anthrnpologist.s are i{ueer 
people ; they are sometimes inclined to charge a succes.-- 
f'ul field worker with lack of theory or, at least, with 
one-sided conclusions and generalizations, while, on the 
other hand, they like to re-examine the correctness of 
theories by applying the standards of the limiteil area 
that the critic himself happens to control. The many- 
.sidedness of Prof. Thurnwald's field work should raise 
him above that sort of criticism. He is certainly entitled 
to ileliver. so-to-say, a statement of account of both the 
results of his own field work collected during almost foui- 
tiecades, and his astonishing knowledge of the literature. 

Having briefly skctcheil the contents of the second, third, 
and fourth volumes, we mty now pass over to dealing 
with the author's theory' anti iitethod. Thurnwaltl 
suggests that social institutions come into existence by 
imitating such acts as may be considered to be pre- 
figurative (Vol. II. p. 2). Thus in so far the author i' 
obviously in agivement with Tanlo (cf. Tarde, Les lois 
de i Imitation. 2nd eil.. 1895. p. xii. But Thurnwald 
emphasizes the variability of the smgle institutions m 
spite of rigid norms and .sancti'ins (Vol. II. p. 3). The 
social in.stitutions are but iletails of living social 
organisms whereby all tlie social phenomena arc 
mutually ami reciprocally interwovim with each othei. 
representing a whole cultural coiuplex (Vol. II. p. 5). 
These culture complexes, however, are subject to per- 
manent changes caused by wamlerings, political anil 
other events. Xow the author stresses the fact that not 
only culture but also mankind is variable; after lOO or even 
1.000 years peoples are no loiuter tlie same as they were 
before (Vol. III. p. 42). The social organization of a 
nation is to a considerable extent the result of hei 
historical fate (Vol. IV. p. 253'. The overlapping of 
cultures one over another is of immense importance here 
{ibid.). However important the functional mode of 
viewing things may be. we can arrive at a clear survey ot 
the phenomena only by goina back to the historical back- 
grounds (\'ol. IV, p. 297). Field work among modern 
primitive peoples alone, then, may lead us to an under- 
.standing of the actual soci.il mechanism, but is of com- 
paratively limited value for the solving of historical or 
archaeological problems. Historical questions cannot 
be answered schematically but require .special examina- 
tion in each single case without prejudice (\'ol. III. 
p. 42). Xeedless to say that the author rejects the 
obsolete theory of tmilmeal evolution (T'ol. IV. p. 3 and 
p. 236). Prof. Thurnwald also rejects the construction 
by Max Weber of ' ideal types,' for these repre.sent, he 
writes, culminating forms carried logically and sestheti- 
cally to an extreme, and thence constructing the in- 
creasing decay of an institution (Vol. II, p. 3). In this 
connexion, it would be intere.sting to know whether 
Prof. Thurnwald would wish to extend his criticism to 
Ruth Benedict's theory of ' Patterns of (Ailture ' 
(1935) which had not been published when the present 
work appeared. 

The outstanding feature of the author's outlook and 
method is obviously, as Prof. J. L. Myres put it in his 
review of the first volume in M.vx, 1933, 137, " biological 
■■ rather than logical articulation ol types and varieties, 

as expressions of the result of processes and, above all. 

of intercourse, and contamination resulting therefrom.'' 
However highly Prof. Thurnwald appreciates the de- 
cisive rf le of history, he is far from involving himself in 
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rhe risky undertaking uf a historical constructivism, but 
gives us solid and thu'' trustworthy cross-sections of 
certain stages of social flevelopment. Thus, if we wish 
TO range him in the hierarchy of leading anthropologists, 
we must consider him \'erv definitely not as a historian 
but as an analytical sociologist with an ecjuipment both 
biological and psychological. His methodological 
position is related to. but not identical with, the 
functional theory. There i^ no doubt these five volumes 
81*6 a standanl work, offerina: an abundant material of 
facts, many important general observations, and. last 
but not least, fruitful .•>ugge.''tions which will certainK 
not fail to exercise a .■'tioiig influence on the younger 
generation of sociologLsts. LEOXARD ADAM. 

Die Verstadterung : ihre Gefahren fiir Volkundstaat 
vom Standtpunkte der Lebensforschung und 
/fi der Gesellschafturssenschaft. Btj Hans F. R. 

Gnnfhe/'. Leipznj and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
11)34. 04 pp. F/ice R.M. 1 o(). 

In thi.' ^tudy the author attempts to discuss the 
biological iirul social implications of excessive urbani- 
zation, \\irh particular reference to conditions in Ger- 
many and to the ideals of ' National Socialism.' 

He claims that the ihstinctive (iermanie ideal of 
democracy is based on the concepts of Freedom aiul 
Equality <»t the original rural Teutonic (Nordic) ^Society : 
and that uioderii industrialism, with its urbanization 
and the consefiuent grmvtli of a landless jiroletanat. 
destroyed the biological and sociologi<'al eijuilibriurn of 
rhe medieval society. Fiom rhe new corulitioiis thiTO 
emerged a concept of modern democracy, based upon 
urban concepts of freedom and equality which are far 
removed fiom those of the Germanic ideal. The latter 


can only be realized through ' de-urbaiiizatiou.' land 
settlement, eugenic reforms, and the inculcation of the 
Nordic aristocratic spirit. Urbanization eradicates the 
best in favour of the more poorly endowed stock. 
General educability is low, and the affairs of society in 
an urbanized state are increasingly subject to ma.ss- 
psychology. Therefore it is necessary to impr<j\'e the 
hereditary emlowment in accordance with the Nordic 
spirit. This ideal, which aims at the deliberate eugeni« 
improvement of the mental and physical equipment of 
the individual, anti the realization of ' personality,' is 
the antithesis of the communism which has its roots in 
mass feeling. The evolution of such a society is a matter 
of generations, but its foundations are now being laid 
in and by the German National Sociali.st state. Such 
in brief is the gist of the author's argument. The 
evident bias of this work makes the reader .sceptical 
concerning many of the author’s assertions and con- 
clusions. Thus — “ The less rural and aristocratic a 
“ people of Germanic Thought becomes, the mure must 
*■ its rule become dictatorial*’ (p. 24); "The mental 
'* health of the Nordic rai'e is more quickly undermined 
" by urbanism than is that of the east (Alpine), west 
“ (.Slediterranean), and Ea.st Baltic races*' (p. 25); 
" Great art and literature have only lasted among past 
peoples so long as they remained predominantly 
" rural " (p. 42). In discussing the possible adaptation 
of man to his urban ('iivironmcnt the author assiunes 
the prac'ticahility of a eugenic improvement of both 
instinct and intelligenfM» (p. 35). 

This es.say iiKlicates some of the ideals an«i assump- 
tions which are being made the ba.sis of the Nationalist 
Socialist attempts to remould a nation: and as such it 
deserves careful attention. C. B. F.WVCETT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Origins of Religion. iCJ. Man, 1936, 7). 

__ Sir.. — In Man. 1936, 7, there is a review by 
/h Prfif. H. J. Rose of inv recent work, ' The Origins 
‘ ot Religion ' (Kegan Paul & Co.), in whioli 
the reviewer passes a rriticism both on iny main con- 
tention tliat primitive religion is in essence animistic 
and not ’ pre-animistu-.' and upon certain particular 
statements of mme in regard to classical Greek 
rehgion. 

A few words in reply seem to me all the more necessary 
since some other re\iewers of my book have, from a 
■ pre-aniniistie ' point of view, made almost word for 
word the same remarks. Thus Dr. R. R. Marett, against 
whose interpretations of certain beliefs and rites a good 
deal of m\ own criticism is directed, has had an oppor- 
tunity to express his dic'erging opinion in a review of 
my book published in PhUosophy, London (April, 1936). 
Recently the editor of Folk-Lore, the Rev. E. O. James, 
in the September number of his Journal has joined his 
English colleagues in condemning my book because of 
its ‘ thoroughly Tylorian ' tendencies. 

I must confess that these criticisms by persons who 
once for all ha\ e adopteil a different view of primitive 
religion from mine have been of the gieatest interest to 
me from a purely psychological point of view. They 
show that dogmatism in science is ju.st as difficult to 
combat as dogmatism m theologj-. During the last 
decades it has been, so to speak, a ' fashion ' in certain 
anthropological circles to hold that primitive religion 
was essentially ‘ pre-ammistie ' or ‘ animatistic,' not 
‘ animistic ’ as Tylor believed. To speak of animism, 
spirits, demons, when we are dealing with the lowest 

[ 


uncivilized peoples i.s an irritating heresy. Primitive 
religion without animrsm. that is the slogan. Insteail 
of animism, terms like ’ mana,’ ' orendism,' impersonal 
power should be used. Prof. Rose regards it as one of the 
worst of the many ' glaring faults ’ which he has fouml 
in my book that I am ' a thorough-going Tylorian ' and 
insist on animism as the primitive stage of religion. 
Similarly the Rev. E. O. James categorically states that 
my .studies of the South American Indians ha\e gi\en 
me ‘ a distorted view of the part played by the idea of 
• the soul in primitive ritual and belief.’ He is eonvin<-ed 
that there really exist peoples who are not familiar with 
the notion of .spirit. He calls my statement ' one- 
‘ sided'; he speaks of my ‘fatal habit of reducing 
‘ comple.x beliefs and practices to a single origin,' anti 
emphasizes twice in his review the danger of putting so 
heretical a book in the hands of young students who 
approach the subject ih novo. 

To be just I must add at once that both in England 
and in other countries my book has also found more 
objective reviewers, whose judgments have been quite 
contrary to those just referred to. Thus its chief merit 
has been said to lie exactly m the ‘ eminently sane and 
‘ sound views ’ which characterize it, and it has been 
recommended as an excellent text -book for beginners 
precisely ' because it is critical of recent tendencies ' 
and because of ‘ the broad, cautious, and e\ en manner 
‘ in which the conclusions of differing schools of anthro- 
‘ pologists are surveyed.' The diametrically opposite 
j udgments which have been passed on my work have indeed 
given me a strong impression of the relativity of all things. 

It may be proper to point out that I have studied the 
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subject of priinittve religion for about three decailes. of 
which six years have been spent in close contact with 
uncivilized peoples representing different stages of 
mental and cultural e\'oiution. The conclus-ion-s at 
which I have arrived have, however, by no mean’^ been 
founded solel 3 ’ on the beliefs and practice-^ of these 
tribes, but to a large extent upon an extensi\'e reading 
comprising practiealK' all existing tvpes of primitive 
cultiu’e in the world. Man\' of the peoples whose religious 
ideas and practices 1 deal with m rnt' book are. for 
Imguistic or other reasons, wholh* unknoini. or onl\' 
most imperfect 1\- known, to. for instance, Britisli 
anthropologists, f am obliged to call attention to this 
to make it elear tliat there is scarceh* anvival foundation 
for the somewhat superiiu- attitude assumed towards mv 
book hy the critics mentioned above. Primitive 
ps\'cholog 3 ’ IS a ino'«t ditfleult subject, and I think that 
especialh' anthropologist-^ who have never been able to 
foimd their opinions on personal observation ot savage 
life, as is the case with m\- critics, should be more 
<-areful in condemninii the theories of tho-.c who have 
.studied It m the first hand. 

Whereas Piof. Rose and the Rev. E. O. James blame 
me for hav'ing siven a distorted and one-sided view of 
jirimitive religion, 1 must m\’selt state that t!ie\' have 
given their readers, of whom probabU' the majuritv 
liave not read m\' hook, a distorted ami InghK' one-sided 
idea of the tlieories. or, rather, hypothe-^e-'. I have 
offered regarding the earliest stages of religious evolution. 
And this Ls a serious thing, since in rn\' opinion the first 
dut 3 ' of a reviewer is to give a correct statement of the 
views which are the objects ot their (.riticism. 

A brief statement oi the most outstanding |.>oints m 
m\’ book ma\' therefore be necessaiy. 

In the fir.st introiluctory eliapters of m\- b(.M>k I ha\e 
<*cilled attention to certain fatal errors in the comparative 
anthropological metliod, as it is used even to-da.v: in 
tlie first place to the ” highly uncritical use of hterarv 
*■ sources which is responsible for the uii'^atisfactoiy 
” character ot most of the older comparative works on 
" the religion, customs, aiul institutions of the lower 
” peoples.” I have said that it is not difficult, even 
after a supeifieial glam-e at the literature U'veil in tliein. 
to establish the fact tliat at least fift\- [ler <*enr. of the 
authorities quoted were not qualified to give trust- 
w()rth\' information about the peo[)le.< witli whom the\' 
<lealt, and that c(.>ii-equentl\' from a scientific [lonit of 
view their works arc valueless. In tins [lartieular 
respect a new treatment of »ociolog\’ and the .science of 
religion is necessarv'. The historian of religion shouM 
adopt ju.st as critical an attitude towards tlie documents 
he uses as the profane historian. 

I have emphasized that science will never be able to 
trace the first beginnings of religion, and tliat ui dealuig 
with this problem we are merely dealing with h\po- 
theses of greater or less probabilitv’. In this con- 
nexion I liave protested against the misuse of the word 
' primitive ' bv nianv anthropologists To-daj’. and 
especially" by ’ pre-animists ' in the science of religion. 
There no longer exist any" really primitive peoples, 
there are no C'nolker and i'rkultur, as the culture- 
history school a.ssumes. It is therefore absurd wlien 
antliropologists of different schools have assumed, fur 
mstance, the Australian aliorigmes to be so * primitive ’ 
that among them we can trace the first beginnings of 
religion, or that the religious evolution we find among 
them could be taken as representative of religious 
evolution among mankind at large. The tendency to 
generalize beliefs which have been found m a single case 
IS another mortal sin of modern antliropology" against 
wliich young students especially cannot be sufficiently" 
warned. 

[ 


When Dr. ^larett blames me for being ‘ dogmatic ‘ 
about animism as a primitive form of religion, this ix 
another charge which I must reject as wholly* unjustified. 
As appears from what I have just stated. I am rather a 
sceptic m regard to questions of the origin ot religion, 
and a sceptic is not likely to be dogmatic. far i.■^ 
this from being the case, that the chief aim of my l>ook 
has precisely* been to combat the conspicuous dogmatism 
repre.sented by* Dr. Marett himself and many other 
anthropologists of the same school. 

I have stated that in the primitive .savage, a-' in tiie 
higher animals, we can observe a tendency to endow 
even inanimate nature with a life similar to that m 
liimself and his equals and that we are free to assume 
that tliere was a time m the mental evolution of man 
when he wa.s still at such an ' aniinatistie ' .•'tage m hi- 
conception of the Supernatural. If pre-animists only* 
a-sumed this as a hypothesis in regard to a ]irimeval 
leligious stage of which, in fact, we know nothing and 
can only form an opinion by* way of deduction. 1 woukl 
not deem it necessary to contradict them -eriuu-ly. 
Hut It otlierwise when t‘ven now existing savage.^ are 
set down a- ‘ animatists,' and whole series of primitive, 
clearly animistic rite.s and beliefs are deliberately 
explained as involving no idea of spirits or souls but the 
a.uppor>ed earlier notion of an impersonal magical 
flower.' Here «Titicisin necessarily set.^ in. Having 
carefully analy’zed uleas and practices of this kind iii 
South American and elsewliere. 1 have been l^ountl to 
term the interpretations given by Dr. Marett in The 
Threshold of Religion as clearly erroneous, and other 
reviewers ha\e admittetl that on this point my criticism 
of the pre-animistic tlieory has been destructive. It is 
curious tliat Dr. Marett. who in his review blames me 
for having disregariled liis later writings on firimitiN'e 
religion. iHinseli disregards my own works To such 
extent that in las recent books he has not with a word 
met the criticism to which, for instance, m my* The 
Cii'ihzatfon of the South American I}tdiait‘S (Kegan Paul. 
1926). 1 liave subjected his theory of pre-animism. It 
seems that Dr. Marett either has been ignorant of their 
existein-c or lias regarded Ins own position as so strong 
that lie has not consiiiered my criticism worth a leply*. 
If Piof. Rose or other anthropologists do not appnn-e of. 
for instance, the explanation I liave given of certain 
l.Heliefs of the Fuegians. among whom Dr. Marett — 
quoting Admiral Fitzroy* (!) — tries to assign traces of 

■ aniinatism.' they may show that these explanation- 
are incorrect, but only* a dogmatic student calls it a 

■ serious fault ' when another scientist, in sjnte of 
lengthy and cai*eful investigations, is unable to endorse 
the view of a certain subject which he has accepted as 
right himself. 

1 think one of the most serious faults an anthropo- 
logist can <*ommit is when, in his explanations ot primi- 
tive customs and ideas, he starts from ready-made 
theories and preconceived opinions, trying thus to 
fin<l an apparent .support for a one-sided theory 
of primitive religion. In my* book I have mentioned 
several instances of this especially* in regard to * pre- 
animists ' and the supporters of the theory* of primeval 
monotheism. 

Tliroughout my* book I have warned readers against 
the tendency, so frequently met with among anthropo- 
logists, to explain a certain religious phenomenon, which 
occurs in apparently* the same form among different 
peoples, on the same principle or to derive it from the 
same origin. Thus I have criticized the theory, so 
common a few decades ago, that rehgion has sprung 
from totemism, and that totennsm has been universal 
among mankind. When dealing with the * Supreme 
‘ Beings ’ whom the Swedish Archbishop Suderblom 
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calls * Producers,’ I say that he has made the same 
mistake as most other ^^Titers on the question, that of 
unduly generalizing the ideas he has foimd in a single 
case. He has started from the erroneous assumption 
■’ that these beings are of exactly the same character 
■■ among all primitive peoples and that consequently 
" It IS possible to explain them all on the same prin- 
" ciple.” Similarly when dealing with sacrifice I liave 
pointed out that there are many different forms of it 
and that *' it is a mistake to try to find a single com- 
■' prehensive explanation of this rite." 

In view of this obvious endeavour of mine, to avoid 
cceneralizing statements and to accept different ex- 
planations for religious customs, it is mort^ than sur- 
piM'.ing to read, in the Rev. E. (). James’ I'evdew. about 
my ” fatal habit of reducing beliefs and practic<*s to a 
“ single origin.’’ 

The blame for being ’ a thorough-going T\lorian 
1 beg to meet with pointing out that both tlie evolu- 
tionaiy school in general and Tylor himself art* criticized 
by me. the latter especially from the ptant of view that 
lie has flisregardetl the emotional side of religion, and tliat 
he has overlooked the close connexion herw4M‘‘n animism 
ami magic. On this point I perfectly agn*e with 
\V. Wundt, the great (rerman psychologist. wh<i also 
has rightly pointed out that religion can hardly have 
l>egun with a belief in alistract impersonal ’ powers,* 
^mce the tendem*y to personify the objects of his a\\e 
and reverence is charactt'nstic of primitivi' man. I 
have state<l that animism must now he taken in a wider 
-ense. \\’hen my critics assume that my view of jinrni- 
tive religion has been influenced by the fact that I have 
carneil out reseaivlies among ” markcilly anirnistie 
■ folk ' like the South American Indians, they only 
'liow Ignorance of tlie beliefs <jf prmutive peoples. The 
Indians ot South America are hy no means greater 
‘ anmiists ’ than, for instance, the African negroes, tin* 
Australians and Melanesians, or the peoples of Siberia. 
It is jiLst the unfortunate thing for pre-animists, that 
whereas the universality of the belief in souls and 
"pints is a fact — on this point Taylor was absolutely 
right — ' ammatisiu ‘ or ’ f)rendism ’ cannot be proved 
to prevail among a single peopU? of our own <lays. and 
still !e'^s shown in regard to pnni<*val man. 

As to the remarks Prof. Rose has made against iny 
’“tatements referring to Greek and Roman religion, I 
find it curious that in a review of a book like mine a 
I’cviewer has taken so much pains to point out mistakes 
which he hiiiLself ('alls ‘ small * and which, e\-en were 
his remarks correct, are wholly insignificant so far as 
my mam theories are coimerned. Rut l>esides this I 
must maintain that hardly any of Prof. Rose's remarks 
are justified. It is difficult for me to tmderstand, for 
instance, how a classical scholar like Prof. Rose can be 
Ignorant of the primitive view referred to m Plato's 
Laics (873), where we hear of a beast, which has killed 
someone, being tried, executed, and cast beyond the 
border, a view which has not been characteristic of the 
Greeks only, but of several other Aryan peoples, and 
has lingered on as a survival even in medieval Chris- 
tianity. For literature on the subject, 1 beg to refer, 
for instance, to Westermarck's The Origin and Develop- 
tnent of Moral Ideas, 1, 2.5o sq^. 

RAFAEL KARSTEX. 

The Origins of Religion. {Cf. Man, 1936, 7 ; 1937, 26). 

Stk, — A great part of the strictures passed by Dr. 
/ I Karsten upon my review of his book amount to no 
morethan this, that he and I interpret the same facts 
in different ways. It obviously would be unprofitable to 


argue the matter out here: a full exposition of our 
respective views would fill many pages. But I wdsh to 
draw attention to one or two matters of fact and 
principle arising out of his letter. 

Firstly, I did not say that his attachment to the 
animistic hypothesis — I note that he objects to its 
l>eing called Tylorisin — was a glaring fault, but that 
some might regard it as such. In tlie next paragraph 
I .say that it may be considered a virtue or a defect, 
according to the reader's convictions. This, I imagined, 
would make my meaning clear. I sketch the contents 
of the book, credit the author with interesting material 
anil shrewd ideas, express my disagreement with 
.<ome of the latter and point out a lew flaws in the 
former. I find nothing in his letter which makes m(‘ 
repent <d my chief (Ejection, tliat he has not faced th»‘ 
main is.--ue, whether or not animism may reasonably be 
suppijsed to have grown out of a ]>re- or non-animistic 
attitude of mind. His remarks on tlie necessity for 
critical caution in the use of our material I most heartily 
(‘iidoi'se. and never dreamed of obj(‘cting to. 

As to my list of small faults. I l ount it part of a 
r(‘Viewer‘s duty to note them, both for the protection of 
the readier and tlu' guidance of tlu' author in future 
<*<litions of his work. What he means by charging me 
with ignorance of “ the primitive view referretl to in 
" Plato's Lnu'i (873) " 1 caimot imagine; 1 may be wrong 
in contending, as I still do. that it is not primitive, but 
c(jmpaiativ(‘ly .sojihi.sticati'd, but that is iiK'orrect inter- 
pretation, not iirnorance. I await a demonstration from 
liim that any of my otlier correction.s itself needs 
4‘OiTecTing. H. J. ROSE. 

Bead Workers of llorin, Nigeria, {(f. Man, 1937, 2). 
AA illustratif»n to Mr. Daniel’s communication is 

/Q }u*inted herewith. The native bead-worker sits 
with Ins tools spread (Jut before him on the slab 
of Scliist wliicli serves as grmding-stone. Some of 
these tools are figured above. (M\N', 1937. 2). 



FlCr. 1. A BE.\DWORKER OF ILORIN 

Palaeolithic Objects from Cresswell Caves. 

A Special E.xhibition has been installed, till 
/H about the middle of January, in the Stone 
Age Gallery of the British Museum, of artifacts 
and objects of bone and ivory, excavated from the 
Pin Hole Cave and Mother Grundy's Parlour, Cresswell 
Crags, by A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A., from 1923 to 
1936, under the auspices of the Joint Committee 
of the British Association and Roval Anthropological 
Institute for excavation of Derb\ shire Caves. 
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A MODERN ‘ KERNOS’ VESSEL FROM TIFLIS. By Professor J. L. Myres, F.B.A., D.Litt.. D.Sc. 

Qn By the courtesy of Dr. Felix Speiser, of Basel, Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
UU Institute. 1 am able to publi.sh a ves.sel of glazed earthenware, which, though of recent fabric, 
perjx'tuates features of high antiquity, namely, the form of the multiple-bodied kernos of prehi.storic 
and cla-isii al Greece, and the decoration of a vessel with a clay figure in relief. This vessel is in the 
EthnoiU'aphical Department of the Museum of Ba.sel. and is described in its accessions-register (in 
Enoli>h translation) as follows : — 

ir. c. KW. TIFLTS. Puzzlc-clriiikimi-ve-isel [Vi.'i'icrtriiikijifcisse] : ttt'orgian .l/uosa/ie of ill azoil green 
I'lay ; on irs upper margin is a hollow conduit, on which, behind, is set a cylindrical vase, and then on each 
'ide ti\ e beaker-'haped vases, about lit cm. high. In front is a vase in the .shape of a ram. Height 31 cm., 
girth sO cm. Collector, Prof. Egger. Basel. 1914. 

The form of the vessel it.self. or rather the vase-like pedestal of the puzzle-vase proper, calls for 
no special remark. (Such vessels, with walls perforated or cut away are common throughout the 
Near Ea.'t. and imitate openwork in wood or ba.sketrv. The rope-coil mouldings are also in general 
Use. from Sumerian to modern times. What makes the vessel peculiar and interesting are (1) the 
tubular or annular body of the vessel ; (2) the cluster of small ves.sels perched on it : and (3) the spout 
modelled <i' a ram's head. 

I. 

A ■ puzzle-vase ' strictly is one which when filled with water may be drained without accident 
by proper manipulation, but spills or engulfs its contents when handled unwarily. An ancient 
example from an early Iron Age tomb near Kition in Cyprus, is in the Gras.-i Mtiseum at Leipzig 
(Myres. Lin rpool Annals of Art and A rcJiceology. Ill (1910). 107, pi. xxix ; another in KBH., pi. xxix 
10 A.B.). Not all annular vases, however, are ' puzzle-vases.' Some are merely tubular-bodied, 
w ith a neck on the outer circumference of the ring or rising from a point on the upper side of it when 
laid horizontally. Some merely have miniature vessels perched on the ring, but not communicating 
with it : some have intercommunicating vessels but no spout. Only a few have the complete 
outfit of vessels intercommunicating through the tube, and also drained by a spout, which (to be 
effective) must, of course, rise high enough above the body to prevent liquid poured into the vessels 
from running off till the ring is tilted. 


Tlie tollowiiig abbreviations are used in referring to publisheil illu-strations : — Crsnohi — i\Ivre~. Handbook of 
the Cenwla Collection of Antiquities frota Cyprus. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. lltl."). CMC = 

Myres and Ohnefalsch-Riehter. Cyprus iluseum Cataloijue. Oxfonl. 1899. K B H ~ Ohneialscli-Richter. 
Cyprus, the Bible, and Homer. Berlin, 1893. B il = Catalogue of Greek V a,sc.s in the Bi itish iMii.'<euni. Vol. I, 2. 
Louvre = Pottier, Catalogue des T’n.se.s Feints du Musee du Louvre. BS A = Annual of the B, itish School of 
Archaeolngij at Athens. J H S = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
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II. 

Ring-vases of clay are well known among the 
tomb-equipment of the Early and Middle Bronze 
-Age in Cyprus, and reappear there in the Early 
Iron Age and Gr£eco-Phcenician perif)d. Some 
are plain, but others have an animal's head as 
spout, and sometimes the ring serves as a ]>edestal 
for vase.s and bowls of various shapes, and for 
small modelled figures of birds, animals, and 
human beings ; on Ce.snola 521 a man wears a 
ram's head mask as though engaged in some ritual, 
like the ma.sked statuettes, Cesnola, 1029-30-31. 

Sometimes the subsidiary vases and bowls 
communicate with the annular cavity, sometimes 
not ; and sometimes the annular cavity is 
atrophied and replaced by a solid ring of clay. 

The notion of defivering the contents of a 
vessel through the mouth of an animal, or a 
pitcher held by a representative of the pourer is 
fairly \\idespread. In Cj’prus there is a long 
series of such vases, with human-headed spouts 
{Cesnola, 936-43), animal-headed spouts (Cesnola, 
944-50. CMC, 1201-45) and woman and pitcher 
spouts (Cesnola, 936-43. CMC, 1251-1330. 
BM, C. 356ff. Louvre, 187ff). 

The origin of the ‘ ring-vase ' is not clear. It 
is not a form likely to occur to a potter, but may 
be a skeuomorphic imitation of a leathern vessel, 
tleveloped from the lentoid flask by fastening 
together the middle areas of its two sides, and 
then cutting out their centre ; for such modified 
lentoids, or annular flasks, occur in clay, in 
Cyprus from the Bronze Age onuards, and 
elsewhere. 

III. 

To perch a small vase or bow l on the handle 
or shoulder of a larger vessel, for mere decoration 
(like birds, animals and human figures) is not 
imcommon in Cyprus, from the early Bronze Age 
onwards, but does not betoken more than freakish 
ingenuity of the potter. Vases with multiple 
bodies or necks are frequent in Cyprus from the 
Early Bronze Age onwards, less common in Crete 
and the Cyclades, and recorded also from 
Hissarlik and Yortan (B.M. Cat. I, 1, pi. ii, 
A62-63), in north-western Asia Minor during the 
Bronze Age. Modem examples from Ct'pms are 
figured KBH, pi. CL, 22 a, and Gowland 
found in the dohnen-tombs of Japan both clus- 
tered vases on a single foot, and vessels with 
several smaller vases on the shoulder, associated 
once with figures of deer and a boatload of men. 


[February, 1937. 

(Archalogia . L^', 492. .300. pi. xli. 1. 2. 3. 4, 6. 7, 
and fig. 39). 

It is more significant when a considerable 
number of such vases, uniform or various, supple- 
ment or replace the main recipient ; for we know 
that in classical antiquity such multiple vases 
(kernoi) were used to contain samples of different 
kinds of offerings, or a number of lamps, hke the 
■ seven branched candlestick ' of the temple at 
Jerusalem (1 Kings, vii, 48. Perrot-Chipiez. 
Histoire de VArt dans V Antiquite, iv, 311). Com- 
pare Athenoeus, xi, 476f. 478d, Nicander, Ale.vi- 
phannaka. v. 217, " the initiatory bowls on which 
'■ they set lamps "). and in the ritual of Rhea, 
the Cretan Mother-Goddess, there was a ' kernos- 
‘ bearer ' (»Schol. Xicander. l.c.). Such lamp- 
stands and their draught-covers have been found 
at Eleusis (Rubensohn. AtJienische Alittheil ungen . 
xxiii. 271), and a similar draught-covw at 
Palaikastro in Crete (Dawkins. BSA, x, 221fF, 
fig 7a). For these lamp-stands, however, there is 
a distinct u.se. and another purpose altogether, 
not to separate different kinds of contents, but 
to midtiply small units of illumination. 

The most remarkable series of such kernoi, with 
many small tubular bodies, comes from the 
Bronze Age site of Phylakopi in Melos, and is 
preceded by a much earlier prototype with only 
three vase-bodies on a single high post (Bosanquet, 
BSA, iii (1896-7), p. 53ff, pi. iv, 2, 3, 4 ; Excava- 
tions at Phylakopi, 1904, p. 102, pi. viii, 4; BM. 
A 332 (pi. v). A 343-4-5 (fig 75, 76)). These 
Melian kernoi are so regular in form that they 
must have served some quite specific purpose. 
The very large number of component vessels 
makes it less likely that they were for ritual 
offerings; they bear no stains of lamp-smoke, 
and they may have been simply flower- vases, as 
other MeUan vases with a basal drainhole were 
probably decorative flowerpots. Among people 
with so keen a sense of natural beauty (as their 
floral art attests) nothing is more likely. 

But it is noteworthy that in one of the small 
vessels on a Melian kernos, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, were found grains of wheat 
and what have been identified (though somewhat 
shrivelled) as peony seeds ; these may well have 
been votive. 

Shortly after the publication of Melian kernoi, 
the late Stephanos Xanthoudides, Inspector of 
Antiquities in Crete, published in BSA, xii, flfif, 
several Late Bronze Age kernoi from graves at 
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Koxirtes, in Central Crete, one of ’^vhicli {Lc., fig. 3) 
has human figures among its vases ; he gave the 
important information that in the ceremony of 
the Orthodox Greek Church called Artoklasia 
{' breaking of bread ') first fruits of the harvest- 
loaves, corn. wine, and oil. are carried in pro- 
cession. blessed, and distributed to the wor- 
shippers ; and that for this purpose a vessel of metal 
is used, with compartments like the little vases 
of a kernos. He figured (fig. 6) such an object 
from the monastery of Toplii in eastern Crete. 

Such a ‘ libation-table ' in stone, of Bronze 
Age fabric, from the Dictaean Cave in Crete has 
been published by Sir Arthur Evans. J.H.S., xvii. 
3o0ff, Palace of Minos, i. fig. 465-6 (p. 627-8). 
Compare the threefold libation of honey, wine 
and water to the soids of the departed, in 
early Greece (Odyssey, x, 519 ; xi. 27). 

This exactly explains both the use of the 
ancient kernoi as " initiatory bowls,’ and also 
the presence of human figures among the ring- 
vases, especially the masked figure on Cesnola, 
521, and the animals' heads abbreviated pre- 
sumably from a complete animal; the birds on 
other kernos were small enough to be represented 
whole, like the doves on the handles of Nestor's 
cup in Iliad, xi. 632ff, and the gold cup of similar 
design from Mycense. (Schliemann. Mycenm, fig. 
346; Helbig, Homerisches Epos., p. 371, fig. 157). 

As the modern kernos in Plate B has likewise 
the head of a horned animal serving as spout, 
among its row of vases, the probabilit\- is in- 
creased, that it has some such ritual use as the 
vessel from Toplii Monastery. In the Armenian 
Church, animal sacrifices at the Eucharist only 
went out of use about the tenth century a.d., and 
the matal, or animal sacrifice, by a priest for the 
shriving after the death of an Armenian went 
on wdthin hving memory. (E. C. Conybeare, 
Encyclopcedia Britannica (1910), s.v. ‘ Armenian 
Church,’ p. 569&). It is possible that this 
kernos may have been intended for use in some 
such ceremony of the Armenian Church. 


A FIGURINE VASE FROM TIFLIS. By Professor 
■J. L. Myres, F.B.A., D.Sc., D.Litt. Illustrated. 
04 In Max. 1937, 30 (Plate B). is published an 
U I unusual clay vessel from Tiflis. now in the 
Ethnographical Museum at Basel. Here (fig. 1) 
is another vessel, of similar provenance and fabric, 

[ 



Fig. 1. GLAZED VESSEL WITH FIGUEIXES, FROM TIFLIS. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Director of the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Basel. 

and likewise interesting for an archaic feature of 
its decoration, namely, the modelled figures of 
human beings which surround its neck. In the 
Basel Museum inventory it is described : — 

II. c. 108. GEORGIA. Jug of grayish- 
yellow-clay with blue-green decoration, and on 
the neck three human figures modelled in relief. 
Completely glazeil. Height, 48 cm. ; girth, 76 cm. 
Collector. Prof. Egger. Basel, 1914. 

" ] 
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The shape of tlie jug calls for ao special 
remark. It belongs to a series of forms « idespread 
in Anatoha, SjTia. and the Nearer East generally, 
from classical time-; at least. The attachment of 
the handle, not to the rim. but to a point fin- 
down on the neck, goes back to the red-ware of 
the Early Bronze Age in Cyprus, and there finds 
its technical explanation in the gourd-prototypes 
of that ware, and their modern repre.sentatives. 
the gourd flasks of everyday use. The down- 
turned rim of the neck goes back to early Byzan- 
tine or late Cneco-Koman times. 

The painted decoration also goes back to 
a simple straw-binrling ju’ototype. but the 
alternation of stijipled compartments above 
and below, converts flu- mere meshwork into 
a zigzag baml of alternate lozenges, within 
which the rudely circular rosettes may well 
be flora 1. 

-Around the neck the three small tignrines. in 
■ snow-man ' techniriue. are as jwimitive. ainl 
also as vigorous, as the clay figures from many 
])arts of the Nearer East and Mediterrane<in 
shores from the beginning of the Bronze Age and 
before it. Tin- I ird-like f.ice and pellet-eyes are 


charaeteri'tic. What the figures are doing is not 
very clear. They stand with their back to the 
vase-neck, and seem to link arms and raise one 
foot, while resting on the other. It looks like a 
line-dance, like the Sijitos and Kalarnatiano of 
the Ctreeks ; for there is no attempt to join hand- 
a( ro's the handle, and the free arms of the outer 
figures are akimbo, as is the mode in the Greek 
d.inces already mentioned, and their widespreatl 
counterparts. 

What irives meaning to the jierformance is the 
tl\ ing bird in the background above the linked 
arm--, and the full-face animal head below, ap- 
parently horned, though it is not possible to 
distinguish horn and ear, fn this jiosition they 
ca)i harilly be without synibolic intent. One 
think- of immemorial and idtiquitou- fertility- 
dances. of the widespread bull--vmbolism and 
dove-'_\ mbolisin connected with such rituals in 
-Minoan Crete and el-ew here. But here the .story 
ends for the jtresent. It is perhaps not wholly 
.iccident that these animal-accessories, however 
meaninule.'S n()W. have survived in the same 
cer.unic c(.>ntent as the ram’s head spout on the 
multiple-vase alrciidy de-cribed (M.\x. 11)37, 30). 


GENETICS AND RACE. /h/ Prof. It. Rufjijh.- Cnh -. F.R.S. . Coiilriloilnl Ir, tlo Joint Dl-rn.s.Jon of 

BiiliJi A'-'orintion. BlarkpooJ. I!t3fi. 


Aecfionv D {Zooloi,iii] and 11 {Anthropolo<)>j). at tin 
00 The (pie-tion of race as applied to man- 
Ufci kind is such ^ controversial anrl thorny one 
that we wild (li'Cii" the sid)ject as scientific 
men need r(.) do -o in a particularly lalm and 
unbiassed -pirit. It is, 1 think, clear th.it a 
-I'ientific view of human races iiiUst be baseil to 
a considerable extent tipon our knowledge of 
race in other oraani-ins and e.s[)ecially in man - 
nearest relative-, the mammals. We very much 
need a con-idercil classification* of human race-, 
living and extim-t. based upon criteria similar 
to those which have been applied to the classifi- 
cation of mammal-. ,ind especially the Primates, 
into genera, -jiecie-. subspecies, geographic race- 
and varieties, Ac wish to know in how far. if 
at all, the criteria of classification of the higher 
mammals reepnre modification in their applica- 
tion to man. It is a curious fact that no one 
appears as yet to have attempted .such a 
thorough -going study from the modern genetical 
point of view-. 

One of the most inteii.-ive investigations of 
geographic variations in mammals ha.s been the 
work of Sumner (1932). extending over many 


ve,n-s. on gcogra])hic races of ses’eral .-pecies of 
deer mice {F( ronnj.'.-ri'.i) w hich are widely dis- 
tributed in North .Anterica. Sumner’s work 
constitutes a determined .ittack upon the jiroblem 
of geographic variatii.m. wide observation of the 
\ariability of wild types being supported by 
extensive genetical exiieriments in breeding and 
cro-sing. Reference may therefore be marie to 
a fr-w of his conclusions. He finds, for instancr- 
(/.(• . |). 2(i). that ■' a subspecies is not a liomo- 
■ geneous collection of animals, throughout its 
■' entire geograjihic range. The uniformity is 
■■ merely relative. ” He -ays. " I have never 
'■ compaied two local collections from ])oints at 
■■ all i-eniote from one another without finding 
■■ .-ignificant differences between them. ” 

Incidentallv it may be mentioneil that in an 
extensive geneticed survey of (Enothera in 
Eastern Canaria (Gates. 1936a). I have founrl 
conditions in many respects similar, although for 
reasons which we need not enter into here, the 
geographic relationships in plants also differ in 
certain respects. 

These differences may be visible to the eye or 
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they may only be shown statistically. Sumner's 
work was the first to demonstrate that the 
differences between geographic races of mammals 
are genetic differences and not mere environ- 
mentally produced modifications. This is, of 
course, far from solving the whole problem of 
'geographic variation, but it does settle one fact 
of fundamental importance. 

Sumner's work also throws grave doubt on the 
idea that the distinctions between geographical 
races are adaptive to their local conditions. 

Rensch (1929). in his book on Itassenkreise, 
holds that one geographic race passes gradually 
into another, but Sumner and others have shown 
that while the transition is gradual in some 
ca^es, there is a relatively abrupt and narrow 
Tran.sition zone in others. 

The work of Schwarz (1928a) on geographic 
\ariability, especiallt' in African Primates, is 
'iunificant in this connexion. For instance, in 
the African genus Ccrcopithecus ten species are 
recognized. C. cetJiiops. which various authors 
have described as several species, he regards as 
<i single sitecies with 16 races, extending all over 
Africa, south of the Sahara. In C. ht'campyx are 
similarly recognized 18 geographical subspecies, 
in C. nictitans 12 subspecies, while certain other 
species have only one or two. C. mono (Schwarz 
192Sb), which extends through the tropical rain 
forests of Central Africa from Sierra Leone more 
than halfway across ccpiatorial Africa, is recog- 
nized as having ten subspecies or geograpliical 
races within this relatively limited area. 

In the gorilla. Schwarz (1928c) recognizes 
seven races, and in the chimitanzee four (personal 
communication). It is therefore clear that, so far 
as monkeys and anthropoids are concerned, a con- 
.'iderable number of geographic races can develop 
on a relativeh’ small part of a continent. The 
range of the gorilla nith its seven subspecies is 
from the Cameroons across tropical Africa 
through the Congo region to Tanganyika. 

By way of comparison, the giraffes are an 
interesting African genus, in which two species 
are generally recognized : Giraffa Camelopardalis, 
the northern giraffe ; G. capensis extending from 
Tanganyika to South Africa. These species differ 
clearly in skull-characters. In the former species 
six local races, and in the latter four, are recog- 
nized, differing in the markings of body, neck 
and legs, and in some cases with differences in 
the horns. Thus in a widely ranging large mammal 


we have two well-recognized species on a single 
continent, with numerous geographic variations 
in each. It is true also that the giraffes extend 
back to the Phocene, and their fossils have been 
recognized in the Lower Phocene of Greece, Samos, 
Bessarabia, Persia, North India and China (see 
Lydekker and Dollman, 1926.) 

May we now consider the position as regards 
the Hominidce. Here we have a group of forms, 
now world-vide in distribution and apparently 
extending back into the Pliocene. They have 
been classified into genera, species and races. 
It has long been a convention, however, to 
regard all living types of mankind as belongmg 
to one species. Homo sapiens. This view requires 
examination in the light of modern genetical 
and anthropological knowledge. The living 
human races are all interfertile, but interfertility 
is no longer a necessary criterion of species either 
in animals or plants. This point is too well-knomr 
to require further elaboration. Of covrrse it must 
be recognized that there is no sharp line between 
species and subspecies, or geographical races ; 
and authors will always differ to some extent in 
the number of such forms which they would 
rank as species rather than races. Yet there 
are large numbers of cases in animals and plants 
where the ranking of particular forms as species 
or subspecies is clear and generally agreed upon. 
These geographical relationships are to varjdng 
degrees obscured in man by his greater pro- 
pensity to wandering and to crossing. But while 
this has blurred the outlines between manj’ 
racial types and produced new races, it has 
seldom obliterated the old tj’pes ; and, moreover, 
crossing also occurs between geographic races 
of animals, although generally to a less extent. 

A related phenomenon may also be mentioned 
here. It is, of course, commonly recognized that 
human beings are heterozygous for many of 
their characteristics, some of which are racial 
and due to crossing, while many others are 
mutational in origin. That other animals are 
commonly heterozygous, at least for numerous 
mutational characters, has been shown by many 
inbreeding tests of the offsprhig of wild females. 
Spooner (1932) found that 13 wild pairs of 
Gammarus included five individuals which were 
heterozygous for a recessive gene, four different 
kinds of gene being represented ; and from 
investigations of Drosophila, C. Gordon (1936) 
finds 16 females of D. subobscura out of 29 
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heterozygous, while in D. melanogaster eight out 
of 22 were carrying a recessive autosomal 
gene. 

From tlie foregoing argument it appears to 
me that we are justified in regarding the 
niongoloid, australoid. caucasoid and negroid 
types of man as representing separate species, 
each with various geographical races more or 
less clearly defined. The Xordic. Mediterranean 
and Alpine types would then be regarded as 
geographic expressions within tlie caucasoid 
species, while the African pygmies or the 
Eskimos, for instance, would similarly attach 
themselves to the negroid and the mongoloid 
species respectively. The justification for this 
view will depend upon ho\v long the.se four 
specific types have been evolving in separate 
geographic areas more or less isolated from each 
other. That some would add the Dinaric and East 
Baltic or other races does not detract from the 
necessity for a conception of race. The same 
differences of opinion are held by naturalists 
regarding every polymorphic genus of animals or 
plants. The Ainu of Japan are regarded by 
some as also belonging to the caucasoid 
stock. 

The general view of four living human species 
which I have presented has, I think, been greatly 
strengthened by the conceptions recently put 
forward by Sir Arthur Keith in his presidential 
address to the International Speleological Con- 
ference at Buxton. 1936. The current conception 
has been that the white, black, brown and 
yellow types of man have evolved from 
a common ancestral stock since the middle 
Pleistocene. But Keith (1931. chapter viii) had 
already brought evidence to show that the 
Bushman type has evolved in .iitn in South Africa 
from the Strandloopers and the still earlier 
Boskop type, this evolution involving, among 
other things, a progressive diminution in cranial 
capacity. He had also suggested, from less 
certain evidence, that a similar evolution in situ 
may have taken place in East Africa. He has 
now, it appears, broadened this general con- 
ception into a theory of the independent and 
parallel development of modern races in at 
least three widely separated areas of the earth's 
surface. Keith points out that Sinanthropus or 
Peking man already has certain characters of 
the modern Mongolian, while Pithecanthropus 
has certain australoid features and the 


Kanam skull from East Africa has resemblances 
to the modern negro type. He therefore tenta- 
tively suggests that at the beginning of the 
Pleistocene the ancestors of Mongols, Australian.s 
and Kegroes were already in occupation of 
their present continental areas; the home of 
the Australoid type would be Southern Asia 
before their descendants reached the Australian 
continent : the earliest Caucasian type being 
similarly late-Pleistocene Cromagnon man which, 
he suggests, originated in We-^tcrn Asia and 
spread into Europe. 

Sir Arthur Keith points out that this hy])o- 
thesis involves the subserpieiit jjarallel develoji- 
ment of these races, or as I would be inclined 
to .say, species, involving similar alterations in 
teeth, jaws, brain, etc., down to modern times. 
In 1926 1 expressed the view here presented in the 
following words (p. 469) : ' If these colour-type.s 

[of mankind] could be viewed from a rpiite im- 
■■ personal biological point of view, it is probable 

that they would be recognized as differing in 
■■ ways that are analogous to the differences 
■■ between many animal species. " 

Lest this amount of independent parallel 
evolution should seem excessively large, it is 
necessary to point out the astonishing amount of 
parallelism in the evolution of all groups of plants 
and animals which has been revealed in recent 
years. The subject has been discussed elsewhere 
(Gates, 1936b). As regards the Primates, Le Gros 
Clark (1936) has emphasized the great amount of 
parallelism to be ob.served throughout this 
group. This includes parallel development 
between lemurs and monkeys, between Old 
World and Xew' World monkeys, between man 
and gorilla, between Eoanthropus and Sinan- 
thropus, and between certain other different 
types of human skulls. The great evolutionar\- 
significance of such parallelisms is only beginning 
to be recognized. 

Superposed upon the evidence of human 
phjdogeny already considered, there is strong 
evidence from the blood groups (srp. Gates, 1936c) 
combined with other anthropological resem- 
blances, that the Austrahan aborigines, the pre- 
Dravidians of India and the Bushmen of South 
Africa, are descendants of a common type which 
spread across Southern Asia and into Africa 
at an early period, since they have the A blood 
group with only a small amount of B introduced 
by modern crossing. 
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It is my contention tliat there is no incon- 
gruity between the picture just drawn of the 
evolution of the main types of mankind in 
widely isolated areas over long periods, and the 
intermingling, often on a large scale, of these 
various types at points where they came into 
contact through spread and migration. iSuch 
intermixture has. as I have frequently pointed 
out {e.g.. Gates, 1923). taken place extensively 
at various times, and places throughout the 
history of mankind. I agree with Professor 
Fleure that there is probably no such thing as 
a pure race of mankind. But this is very far 
from denying the existence of races, a view 
which Huxley would have us accept. 

I dilfer from Huxley {Huxley and Haddon. 
1935), in that I think he unduly magnifies the 
amount oi crossing and interpenetration wliich 
has taken place in earlier human history, in 
comparison with the factor of isolation, the 
latter being essential for any racial differ- 
entiation to develop. We even, read (p. 144) ; 
■■ The racial concept. ... is almost devoid of 
■' biological meaning as applied to human aggre- 

gates." Any naturalist who makes an intensive 
study of any variable group of plants or animals, 
uill find all sorts of intergradations, cross- 
relationships and puzzles of distribution which 
can only be solved by prolonged investigations. 
Such differences as exist in problems of human 
distribution are mainly in degree only and not 
in kind. It is. to me. surprising that anyone 
who takes a general view of human types and 
their history could be led to deny the existence 
of races in mankind. 

As regards the genetic nature of the differences 
between human types, a few of them are recog- 
nized as adaptive in nature. The narrow nose of 
Eskimos and some other peoples in high lati- 
tudes and the broad nostrils of the tropical 
negro indicate that the nasal index is affected 
by the temperature and moisture of the air 
breathed {see Davies, 1932). The black .skin 
of various races and its higher glandularity. 
at least, in the negro, also ap 2 iear clearly as 
adaptations, but I doubt if the same can as 
yet be affirmed of any other racial differences. 
The evidence seems clear that hair types are 
strictly non-adaptive and that they have 
arisen as mutations without reference to 
environment. Woolly hair of the negro type 
has, for instance, arisen in a Scandinavian 


family of pure descent (Molir, 1932) and been 
transmitted through five generations. 

The nature of the character-differentials 
between human races cannot be further con- 
sidered here, except to point out that there is 
evidence of definite shape-factors determining 
cephalic index, and of numerous size-factors 
affecting stature. The origin of all such differ- 
ences can be rea.sonablj^ explained on a muta- 
tional basis. Finally, it may be jjointed out that 
duplicate factors are concerned in many racial 
differences such as skin colour {set Gates. 1929. 
Chapter X\T). In eye colour there is jwobably 
a series of intensifffing factors in addition to 
the blue-brown pair, the American Indian having 
one such inten>ifier which is not present in 
Europeans. While the j)resence of such multiple 
and modifying factors is characteristic of sjiecies. 
especially in plants, yet Sumner has shown 
that in Ptroitiijscxs tliev are characteri-stic of 
geographic races. The case for the recognition 
of tlie colour varieties of modern man as 
species therefore rests mainly on the number 
of differences involved and the long 
during which they are believed to have under- 
gone independent evolution in isolation on 
different widely se 2 >arated continental areas. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE WADI DU’AN. Bi/ )(' 

QQ The honey of the Wadi Du'an i.s famoii.s 
UU tliroiighoiit the East, and a de.scription of 



Fi(.. 1. -V BEEnivt; ix w.iDi dv'.vn. 


bee-keeping in Du'an may be of interest, par- 
tieulaily in view of points of similarity with 
Western methods. The hives {fig.l) are tunnel-like 
structures fitted into the walls of the houses, and 
consist of circular sections about a foot in 
diameter. In the outside nail is a small hole 
through which the bees enter and leave the hives. 
Du'an enjoys two honey crops in a year, that of 
June. July, and August being regarded as the 
best, for at that time the bee.s collect the honey 
from the blossoms of the 'db trees {Zizyphus 
Spbm-Chi istl. L.). The honey obtained during 
the second crop, from November to March, is 
gathered from a small bush called qnrmala and, 

[ 3 


H. Ingann.’s. O.B.E. Illustrated. 
while it is highly esteemed, it is considered very 
heating and may not be eaten by pregnant 
women. If there is much rain during April and 
Ma\', the bees make a black honey called helb. 
and they are said to grow much stronger for they 
consume this honey themselves. The bees col- 
lect the crop in twelve to twenty days, and when 
the owner sees that the hive is full, he fits on more 
sections until they have finished. Thirty to forty 
])ounds of honey are collected from a single hive 
at each crop. The honey is gathered bysmoking 
the bees out from behind. When they have gone. 



>i... . 

Fit.. 2. SWAKMIXC: -APP.CBATLS-. 

the exit hole is stojiped up and the honey is taken, 
one section being left for the bees. In times of 
drought, honey is put into the hives for the bees 
to eat. 

When the bees swarm, the owner takes a mat 
(fig. 2) and rolls it up into the shape of a hive, 
closing one end. and sprinkhng perfume inside. 
He takes the queen (called ab = ' father ') out of 
the swarm and puts her into a small cage made for 
the purpo.se. The cage is then placed inside the 
rolled mat. An assistant beats a tin and the 
swarming bees come to the queen. The swarm 
is then carried to the hive, the queen bee and her 
cage put into the hive, and in go the bees after her. 
2 ] 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS 


Natives of the Western Desert of Australia. Summary 
Q J of the description of a film shotoi by Xorman 
WT B. Tindaie : b January. 1937. 

In 1933 ilr. X. B. Tindaie (Ethnologist at the 
South Australian lluserun, Adelaide) accompanied 
In- Dr. C. J. Hackett. visited the country in the- 
north-western corner of South Australia to -study the 
natives of the Pitjandjara tribe. The expedition was 
< irganized by the Board for Anthropological Research, 
rni\-ersity of Adelaide, assisted by a grant from the 
Australian Xational Re.search Council. With eighteen 
( ainels carrying wati'r and supplies they wandered in 
the company of Pitjandjara natives, traversing the 
Mann Ranges and much of the parallel-sand-dune 
<-ountry to the south of that desert range. Mr. 
Tindaie took the major part of the film, represimting 
■ A day in the Life of the natives of the Mann 
• Range ‘ on three successive days of a journey across 
the iMann Range and in the sand desert south of it. 
At this time the nomads had ceased to take special 
notice of their white companions. Foi- the purposes 
of the tilin the action has been condensed into the 
.story of one day. The people arc unaciiuainted with 
the camera and aie not conscious of its prestnee.^ 

Heel I. — The Mann Range, with it.s rugged 
-A.rch8ean granite contours is shown agaiii't a 
backgroimd of red dust haze. Just liefore dawn the 
(leople are sleeping between their tiiV'. lying on the 
sand.v ground in the shelter of tli ’ir bivakwinds. An 
old man has slept badly, disturbed In' the cold of a 
winter's night (tunperatiire 22' Falir. at (> a.m.) His 
complainings lead to excited talking ainl the ol<l man 
Is accused by his daughter's husband of some ancient 
act of incest : in the tlawn light men grasp their 
'pears and a«ait the de\elopment of the (piarrel. 
Children are only mildly interested in the ilispute — 
they Jilay near the fires. As the sun rises higher 
young men sit. their .speai-' freshly sharpened. 
« aiting for thi' day's hunt to coinmenci-. An old man 
scolds the sluggards who linger around the tiros. 
Aliout 120 mi'll, women and children leave camp on 
their ten mile journi'y, lighting many fires along the 
route of march to help keep theniseh-es warm. Hand- 
tires are carrii'd. aLo to promote warmth. 

-A.bout noon they cross the last pass and disper.'O 
over the sandhills in search of food. A man and a 
boy follow dingo tracks — they find and set tire to a 
rat's nest. 

Reel II . — Crass is fired to help in diiving eiiio (a 
species of rock-frei|uenting kangai’oo) towards an 
ambush. Children hunt for grubs — the>- capture a 
birtl and a marsupial mole (Xotoryctes typhlops). 

Women go in search of ^■egetable food. Tall 
kurrajong trees, bearing rather inaccessible seed 
pods, are discovered. Crows, feeding on the fruits, 
deposit undigested seeds around the rockwa ter holes. 
A child discovers several bushels of the food. His 
mother and grandmother clean and wimiow the 
seed ; their daj's work so fortunatel.v ended, they sit 
111 idleness and rest. 

'-See C. J. Hackett, Seoiji. Mrnjiizine , 4 (1937), 
pp. 287-304. 


W eary lumters arrive at the new camp with game. 
Many have broken spears. Men prepare and cook a 
wild-dog while an old man fetches a rather crooked 
stick to iLse in making a new .shaft for his spear 

Reel III . — Men eat the freshly cooked dingo, 
basking in the afternoon sim (temperature about 
95' Fahr.). after w'hieh one sleeps, another walks 
about and talks, while the majority coimnence to 
grea.se and repair their weapons. One man burns 
decorations on a hair pin — another chews smews and 
re-lashes a broken splice on his spear. The old man 
makes his new spear shaft, cutting it with a stone- 
adze and using the sole of his foot as a work bench. 

Children arrive and are gii en food — they eat and 
play. Some children have no food because they may 
not receive it from those present ; children must 
conform to adult sociological taboos. 

In the late afternoon women arrive. They fetch 
water from the roekhole in wooden dishes. There is 
an exodus in search of firewood. An old man pre- 
pares hi.s night camp behind a breakwind. A 
woman brings water to her camp. The chill of 
evening draw- everyone to the camp fires where the 
incident- of the day are related. The camp dog.s — 
excited b.v the .-mell of food — prowl restlessly aroimd 
as the shade- of night fail over the scene. 

The above film was taken in an area ,-et aside by 
the South Australian t.overnment a- a Native 
Reserve. Owing to the ivmoteness of the Maim 
Range from coiuitry occupied by white men 
(Oochiadatta. the nearest outpo.-t town.-hip is over 
.700 miles awa.v) there ha- been little contact with 
European-, and cultural breakdown has been 
prexented. The people still Use only -tone imple- 
ments. which are all of a simple ‘paleolithic' 
t.vpo — the.v are unacipiainted even xvith the u.-e of 
ground-edge stone axe.-. 

They also lack thi' boomerang. Their social 
organization i- of simple character — they have no 
cla-s system, liut the alternate generations are 
named. Thu- own generation (includes grand- 
parents and grandchildren) are yganandaruka. 
while one's parents and children are TjanantiUjan.- 

The Swanscombe Skull. Abstract of a communi- 
cation by A. T. JIarston. L.D.S., M.Ii.C.S. : 
35 12 -7a/(«ar(/, 1937. 

The occipital and the left parietal bones of 
this skull have so far been recoxered. the foimer 
in .lime, 1935, and the latter in !March. 19315. Both 
xveri' found in situ, in the same layer and 24 feet 
below the surface of the soil in the middle grax els of 
the 100 foot terrace of thi' Loxx er Thames at Swans- 
combe. Kent. 

The txxo bones are complete ; the occipital 
preserx es the basilar process, the condyle-, and the 
foramen magnum. 

The discoxcry is of particular importance both 
in respect of the light it throxvs on the ex'olution of 
Pleistocene Man in Britain, and also becau.se of 
the peculiar significance of its geological horizon 

- See Tindaie, X.B. Oceania. VI, pp. 199-224, 1935. 
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which is expected to reveal an important aspect on 
Pleistocene stratigraphy. 

In its relation to other fossil tj'pes, the occipital 
region differs markedly from the Xeanderthal tj-pes, 
and approximates closely to the Piltdown type. 
It is felt that the new sknll is to be regarded 
definitely as a precni'sor to the Piltdowir type. 

In respect of such features in wliich comparison 
between .Swanscombe and Piltdown is permissible, 
Swanscombe is more primitive. The features of 
the endo-eranial cast, as well as those of the outer 
sui’faces of both of the bones, point to a much juore 
primitive stage than Piltdown. 


Human Remains from Kanam and Kanjera, Kenya 
nn Colony. 

3n In 1933 the Royal Anthro])ological In^tdute 
convened a Conference at St. .John's Colleue. 
Cambriflge, to examine and report upon mateiial 
and other evidence I'elatmg to the anti((nity of man 
in East Afiica, submitted by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey. 
The Report of this Conference, specificallt' based on 
the evidence then before it, was publi^,hed in Max. 


1933. 0(3. 

In eouseiiueuco of furthei- observations on the 
-ites, and on the nature of the eviilenee submitted 
in 1933. which appeared in a letter from Prof. 
P. C. H. Boswell, in Xnturi (Vol. 13.') 0^3'>). 
p. 371), the Council of the Tii>ritute offered to 
Dr. Leakey an opportunity for further discus„ion 
at a similar Conference. 


Dr. Leakey's acceptauce, ami !ii> letter which 
appeared in Xiitun (Vol. 13'( (193t)). p. (343), were 
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agreed preliminaries to this discussion ; and without 
delay invitations were issued for a meeting of the 
members of the Conference of 1933 on 16 December. 
1936. 

On further consideration, however, Dr. Leakey 
wrote to the President of the Institute, in a letter 
dated 27 Xovember, 1936: •' I was willmg and even 
■■ anxious for a discussion immediately after my 
■■ return from East Africa, over a year ago. and so 
■■ I think was Professor Boswell. Xow, however, 
■■ I think it would be much better to let the matter 
■■ rest where our letters to Xatiire leave it.” 

The Conference was accorilingly abandoned, the 
Council expre:,.5ing the view' that the two letters 
published in Xalurc must be regarded as profoundly 
modifj ing the conclusions drawm by the conference 
of 1933 from the evidence submitted to it. 

The Nuer Family. Ahslract of a conitnunication 

bii iJr. E. E. Enins Pri/chard : 26 January. 
37 1937. 

The Xuer family comes into being as a full 
union upon payment of cattle and the birth of a 
child. All children born of a union brought about 
by ijayment of cattle belong to the kinship group 
of the man wht) paiil the cattle. But often widows 
live with meir unrelated to their dead husbands, 
so that thi' children born to them belong to a natural 
family which is distinct from their legal family. 
Often, too, unmarried women have children by a 
numb)'!- of lovers. The lecturer illustrated the 
complicated family relations that ensue, by describing 
conditions in a typical Xuer village. 


REVIEWS. 

AUSTRALIA. 


The Red Centre. Man and Beast in the heart of 
qil Australia. iJ// H. H. t' i iddifson . Anstinlia : 
QQ Angus A' Hohertsou , 193.'). {Atiitinliiin Book Co.. 

37, Great Biifsell btlrcet. H'.C.I.) 146 ]/p.. .'>2 

photoijnqjhs. Price Tv. (id. 

The author is the Hon. Curator of Mammals in the 
Adelaide Museum, and spent thirteen months of the 
Summers of 1931-3.) m exploring what he calls the 
■ Red Centre ' of Australia. The territory tvluch he 
describes is west of the railway line to Alice Springs, anti 
lies between the Tropic of Capricorn and latitude 26 30' 
south. It includes country belonging to the (states of 
IVest and South Australia, and also to the Common- 
wealth Government. The map at the end gives one an 
excellent idea of the nature of the country, and also 
illustrates the author's travels m the ' Red Centre.' 

The name ' Red Centre ' is based on the colour of the 
sand and soil, anil of most of the rocks and mountains, 
which are of a ' fiery cinnabar ' colour. The mountain 
peaks run up to 3.0O0 feet liigh. The foliage of the 
trees in the ' Centre ’ is of a clear green colour, so different 
from the grays and dull greens in the other parts of 
Australia. The rainfall is not over eight inches, anil the 
surface waters are few. The face of the country is 
varied, and the term ' desert ’ is by no means applicable 
to it. It is often attractive and highly picturesque. 
The country is composed of sand hills (not moving), 
mulga-scrub, grasses, park lands, with ranges inter- 
spersed, and but little flat land. Fogs occur, probably 

I 


c-ausecl by tht* -and of distant stonns. Siuiuner day 
teniperatuiv^ may run up to but the nights an' 

<iuite Ijoarablf'. The \vinter climate is pleasant. 

The auth'u was enchanted with the beauty of the nnl 
ttranite toix of ilie region, especially with * Ayers Rock,' 
l.lOd feet high. 1] miles long by ^ of a mile wide, a 
smooth unbroken ovoid, polished in places, and glowing 
red in iMdour. Of the three conglomerate domes of 
Mt. Oltja lie writex,. ” Five times 1 saw the .sun -et 
'■ bevoiul Mt. Olga, but in five hundred times it would 
■' not pall 

The westennao.st ])orTion of the area .studied con'^l^t- 
of three native Reserves, controlled by the three 
<TOvernnients of the area. * Civilization,’ in the shape 
of cattle and -^heep holdings, pres.ses hard on the east an<l 
south-ea^it border.-^ of the Reserves, and the author is 
concerned hn to the problem of maintaining the Reserves 
inviolate. It appears that white men. prospectors for 
gold, dingo luiiiters, fowlers (the flocks of budgerigar- 
at the waters cover acres), move in and out of the 
uiifiettled parts, an<l in some oases their influence is not 
for the good of the natives. Surely it is high time for 
one policy of administration to be set up in Australia 
for dealing with the ‘ blacks/ and for the Federal 
Government to assume control over them all. Only 
thus can the present anomalie.s and injustices cease, 
and the preservatimi be assured of at least some of the 
‘ blacks.’ 

Finlavson is an admirer of the * blacks,' for whom he 
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proposes the native name of Wwldi. a local name which 
the ‘ blacks ’ of the * Centre ’ apply to themselves as 
distinguished from white men. He speaks highly of 
their general kindliness and faithfulness, and helpfulness 
to the whites ; of their servi(;es as guides, finders of 
water, and as shepherds and trackers of wandering stock. 
He fears that the coming of * civilization ' will further 
deplete their numbers and turn them into the ' black 
** fellow * of other parts, whose extinction is only a matter 
of time. 

The natives of the ‘ Centre ' live mainly by hunting. 
The men use long spears to get the game, kangaroos, 
rock wallabies, and emus. The women dig out the 
small indigenous mammals and also the rabbits. The 
natives of the area studied have no name for themselves 
as a whole, and the author calls them Luntja 
= ' stranger '), a name applied to the easternmost 
section of them by the Aranda people whose teriitory 
they touch. They all speak im^re or less the same 
language. They move about in family groups containing 
up to twenty or thirty people. 

There is little of pure anthropological interest in the 
hook. Several chapters, however, are devoted to the 
* blacks.’ and cimtain a defence of them as against 
their detractors. The author was well aware of their 
value and services to the white man, and of the treatment 
meted out to them in general in the past. 

He fears that the presence of the wild native dog. the 
spread of the feral cats, ami of rabbit'i and foxes, 
together with indi.scriminate shooting, will in the end 
lessen considerably the numbers of the native fauna, 
and will threaten the extinction of the many interesting 
and peculiar mammals and rodents «»f the ‘Centre.’ 
He pleads for the establishment <if a National Park 
to run concurrent, presumably, with tlie area of the 
Native Reserves. 

Two chapters deal with the ' animal life ' of the 
' Centre ' ; and a thinl describes the finding and capture 
of specimens of the .suppo'^odly extiiK't Plain Rat- 
Kangaroo. Calopt ifwnus Cdn^piStris. Two chapters 
contain an eulogy of the camel as a means ot transport 

■ a grateful exceptiim to the many faunal introductions’ 
into Australia. 

There is a chapter on motor transport in the ' Centre.' 
ami a vivid description of tlie patching of a radiator 
with dough, after other materials had failetl. 

Indigenous rodents are commiui in the ' Centrt'. 
contrary to the idea general!\ heltl tliat the Australian 
fauna is mainly marsupial. The author says that the 
habits of the ‘mammals of the ‘Centre’ have been 
developed under less rigoixms conditions of climate 
than the present, and adds that it tlie ' Centre be a 
' desert.’ as is generally statetl. then it ' the veriest 

■ new-comer among deserts. 


The photographs are excellent ami are the author':> 
own taking. One notices the spelling ' brethern ’ twice 
for ‘ brethren,* and on p. 25 ‘ grassy pounds' should surely 
be ‘ grassy mounds.' WALTER IVEN8. 

Entwicklung der Menschheit von den Ur-Austra- 

lien bis Europa. By Dr. C. Tauber. Gerthhlv. 
Q0 Zurich H.d. 138 pp. 

The arguments of the author in this little book 
are based mainly on linguistic evidence, although he 
occasionally quotes certain physical characters. His 
main thesis is that the eai’liest civilization started in 
Australia. He deals with a succession of Ervolk and 
Ur-languages until by what can hardly be a coincidence 
he arrives in his .second civilization ar the veritable Vr 
(of the Chaldees) itself. His third civilization reaches 
higher things, and the last in the catalogue is Cosmu- 
rays. The present reviewer is not m a position to disens^ 
whether or no the parallels between Maori and Sumerian, 
amongst other things which the author brings forward, 
are or are not significant. It mu!?t, however, be remem- 
bered that if we are to follow the bi»jlogical analogy 
so ably set forth by W. D. Matthew^, we should expect, 
m Matthews' own words, that “ the most advanced 
" stages should be nearest the centre of dispersal, the 
“ most conservative stages farthest from It." The author 
cd the present book argues in the inverse sense, but 
until there is a large body of evidence to upset Matthew-* 
work, one must rather regard the parallels which exist, 
and they are certainly many from the physical point of 
\ iew, as rather suggesting not a mQvement from the 
antipodes but rather the survival along the fringes of the 
world of primitive types. Biological analogies would 
certainly suggest a senes of wa\-es from a centre which 
lias as yet been unlocated. While, therefore, primitive 
survivals and parallels may bo of the greatest value in 
helping to reconstruct past history, they do not neces- 
sarily support any argument which makes the evolution 
of man proceed not centrifugally as the general teaching- 
of biologj- suggest, but centripotally as the author of 
this book would claim. L. H. D. B. 

Primitive Hunters of Australia. By Wilfrid D. 

Humbly. Fitld S\lt(dcuhi or Xatund Hi-'stoiy, 
4|| Chtcaytu Leaflet 32. 09 pp. P/>ct 30 c‘cvi?.y. 

Tins booklet deals superficially with variou- 
aspects of Australian culture without treating any of 
them in detail or indicating their relative importance in 
social life. It is intended as a guide to a collection or 
Australian specimens in the Museum, and, because of 
its limited scope, is of little value fur any other purpusc. 
It contains a bibliography, from which -everal important 
contributions are missing. RALPH PIDDINGTON 


AFRICA. 


Black and White in East Africa. By Bo-hard C. 

-j Thurnwald. Lotuloa, 1935. P}uy 21-v. 

A1 This work is a noteworthy achievement. It is 
a report by an experienced student anti his wife 
consequent on a year's study of the problems of native 
life, mainly in Tanganyika Territory ; a brief vi:?it to 
Kenya was however included. 

The unbiassed attitude of the author is praiseworthy. 
He considers matters as they were at the time of his 
visit, and does not waste time deploring any particular 
state of affairs, with a faulty conception as to how it 
came about ; the latter attitude is too often found among 
transient observers. 

The aim of the work is set forth by the author as 
empliasizing the dynamic nature of the transformation 
which is taking place in Africa owino: to the social 
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contact between the White and the Black. The effect- 
of the impact of Western civilization are fully realized 
by all administrators working m Africa, probably by 
most missionaries and by thoughtful colonists, for all 
luiavoidably are doing their share in the disintegration 
of the old order. The administrator is remodelling the 
indigenous system of government, the missionaiy 
actively undermines the spiritual beliefs of the people 
and the colonist and trader are steadily revolutionizing: 
tlie old native economic order. The process is inevitable 
and camiot be reversed. 

As the author, however, points out, this is no new 
thing. Contacts have been in progress from the most 
ilistant times. We have only to consider the effect of 
the contacts of the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks and 
then the Romans, and the way that many of the-e 
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]jer.si>t up to to*day. To take a pertinent example, 
Roman law cannot yet be said to be dead, for it per- 
meates tlie legal .structure of the Western world at tlie 
present time. 

The difference between examples from tlie ancient 
world and that of to-day is that the tempo is vastly 
accelerated in thi.s era. and m addition the etlncal sense 
• *f tlie European rulers has quickened, and people have 
become more introspective regarding tlie effect. The 
perjilexities whicli ensue have, it is realized. be*come 
a problem for the whole of the civilized world. 

This being so. it is good to find an eminent sociologist 
'tating tlie case, and that is exactly wliat the author has 
endeavoured to do. He wisely sets out, first of all. to 
jucture conditions prior to the .so-called impact of 
European c ivilization. He tlien dc'als with prc'sent 
.idministrati\ e < onditions, and >o proceed.s to an analysis 

■ >f the cliangc's in the (economic .structure: and his wife 
liere contributes a c hapter on the changers of the family 
life and the status of women. We them come to an able 
ie\iew of the educational sy'^rem as developed by tlie 
local government'-, and are glad tej .see that he frankly 
.tclrnits that ” hardly any institution is accoinphshing 

so much in tin* way of iin]iroving native^ life* as tlic* 
•Teanes v^chool." and few will hefoimd toconte.st tlii" vic*w. 
Possibly the most important .section of the woik is 
rhc' one which deals Avith ” changes c^f the mine!." and 
.heu'e thc‘ writer's training m psyclicdcjgy is of value, for 
this a tieM m wIikIi up to ncjw but little luw been 
dcjiic*. I'svchologieal researcdi must bc‘ based on the* 
study of ilic' indi\ idual for tins purpo.se. and numerous 

■ •ssays of c'dui ated natives, and c‘ven fiilk-songs. ai‘e 
laid under contribution for carcdul analysis. 

A study of the operations of the mind of the* native* 
will in time, it i.s belic‘\-c'd, furnish tlie key to much tliaf 
-it fiist .sight apjieais puzzling in native cfiarac tc'i- and it 
will furtiu‘1 do nuu li to c.\[)lain its ic.*aci loiis to tie* 
ui oming cn'ilizanc.iii. for, as tlic* authoi- points out. 

■ The An lean in hi- f»resent state* of transition h<is lost 
tlie fundamentals c.f his previous system of themght." 

Jii the pre-European epoch a mental ec{Uihbriurn hacl 
been reached, more or less generally: but events of tin* 
iast yeais luue iiitrcjckic-ed disharmony, and the 
problem befoie u-? not what we can do. but what the 
.Xfiic-an can mak»‘ of the situation, witli our advice. To 
'jUote ag<iin. ” Tlio registration of new acquisitions 

■ within a cultur'‘d .system is not sufficient, new tilings 
adoptc-cl ])y contact do not mean the end of the process 
l.ut on the eontraiy the beginning of a new pattern." 
it iniglit, perhaps, be expected that, after his survey. 

: he autlior would tender advice to tho.se who on the spot 
aie concerned witli tlie future of the* African. He has, 
fiowe\'or. been very reticent on this point and his 
wisdom IS commended, for it is patent to those of long 
-•xperience that no panacea exist.s; each section of the 
T)ei^ple needs guidance in directions varying with it.s 
' apacity and with due regard to its old social structure. 
Another great problem, however, is how the ‘ guides 
.ire to Vje trained: for it is obvious that this is not a 
T unction to be gaily assiuned by well-meaning amateur.s, 
be they mis.sionaries ftv .sclioolmasters. 

A close study of this work by all who have to work 
among Africans is recommended, for it clarifies the 
ju'oblem, and sorts out the inherent difficulties which 
many have for long apprehended, but liave not been 
<ibie to express in a concrete fashion. C. W. H. 

Im Lande des Gada : Wanderungen zwischen 
Volkstriimmern Siidabessiniens. Hcravsfjegeheu 
iLf von Ad. E. Johseyi unter Mitarbeit von Hellmut 
Wohlenbcrg nnd AIJ Bayrle, ndt Beiiragen von 
Lto Frobenius. Stuttgart. 1936. 608 pp. plates. 174 
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figs in text. 3 maps. Deutsche Inner-Afrikanische 
Forschungs-ExperJition. 

The twelfth of the well-known series of Expeditions 
organized by Herr Leo Frohenius had for objective 
researches in Southern Abyssinia. Xorth Africa, the 
Egyptian oases and the Tran.sjordan. This important 
volume embodies the ‘ rich results ’ obtained in 
Abyssinia. Otlier volmnes will be published sliortly. 
Dr. Jensen, the leader of tlie Expedition to Abyssinia, 
gix-es an exhaustive analysis of tlie scientific data 
obtained, while Herr Studienrat Wohlenberg. with the 
collaboration of Dr. Jensen, is responsible for the Journal 
of travel. The artist Herr A. Bayrle has enriched the 
volume with numerous sketches. Herr Wohlenberg 
provides a chapter on the prehistoric megaliths dis- 
I o\‘ered, and the.se are well repre.sented by excellent 
photographs. Herr Frubeiiius himself wi'ites a general 
mfrodiK tion. and aLo one to the Folklore section, 
which contain^ seventy-.seven talcs, histories, fragments 
of myths and animal fables. 

One can hardly o\er-rate the importance of this 
remarkable study, of a little-known culture. 

Hero oiu'c more i.s .something new. which is also \'cry 
old. from Afi’ii a. The Journal itsi>lf is almost an epic 
of travel. As wc rcail we wander among some of the 
mo.st interesting tribes on the Karth. tribes which have 
been lately firagged from obscurity by the cycle of fate 
and a dramata irony, to appear for a space m the lime- 
light of the World's stage. And as we traverse that 
inteivstinsr region between the two salt seas of Abaya 
and Tschamo (chamo) passing o\er ’ The Bridge of 
•(old.' time I-. non-exl'tent ami we are hack in the Old 
Xefihthic. or even in the .Middle Stone .Age. The past 
and the prc.~ent are one and indivisible. The main 
theme is the culture of the Negro tribes, which is linked 
uji with pre-hi~tor\- ; Imt the contacts of the.'C tribes 
with tlie ruling clii" of the .Ainliara are revealed in 
interesting oc< urrences wliicli throw light on many 
pre.sent problem'. The .Amliara are people with a 
Semitic language anti a Hamitic soul. They are roving 
warriors. .Arms are their prerogative. They move their 
towns about like pieces on a chess-board. Their culture 
is overlaid with foreign mliuences ; Chri-stian religion. 
Byzantine art. old F.oman law. script and clothing; 
nevertheless at heart tliey are pure Hamites. Their 
women ha\i‘ influence and dignity of jiosition. " When 
■■ the .Amhara lady sneezed, all the seiwants bowed low.’' 
■■ What the woman .'ays. counts." The contact of 
.Amhara with Galla may result in future ab.sorption to 
some e.xtent of the latter into the former. But attention 
IS drawn to the diflerences between the tribes commonlv 
included under the name (.lalla. 

The itinerarv led through a region inhabited by 
Xegro tribes, and a special study was made of the 
Darassa and the Konso. .Among other tribes with which 
the Expedition came into touch were the .Arussi, 
.Allatscha. Sidamo. Wallamo. Galla-Gudji. DJam-DJam. 
Burdji. Badito. Borana. Dorsse, Keura, Guraghe. Gato. 
Gidole, Wuato. Perhaps the mo.st prnmtive are the 
"Wiiato. who. like the Chopi in South Ea.st .Africa, are 
■ archers.' the only folk m .Abys.sinia using bows and 
arrows instead of spears and lances. 

So very much valuable ethnographic- material of 
general interest is found m the narrative, that one finds 
oneself wi.shing for still more. AVe should, for example, 
have liked to ha\e learnt something of the kinship 
systems ami nomenclature of some of the more important 
tribes: the kinshiji behaviour patterns. The children 
and the circumstances of their life are hardly mentioned 
in the Journal, although isolated remarks in Dr. Jensen's 
monograph make one think that they are often sub- 
jected to extraordinary conditions. .Again, in some 
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subjects the wealth of detail is somewhat overdone, as 
for instance, the pages which are devoted to the 
descriptions of ' the dances which the boys led ’ the 
explorers (to use their own words), important as these 
may have been in the conduct of the Expedition. 

Dr. Jensen traces the probable coimexion of the 
carved wooden figures set up in commemoration of the 
dead by the Konso and Gato people, with the numerous 
and important old Neolithic megaliths and menhirs. 
The fertiUty cult which gave rise to these has its roots 
in prehistoric times, perhaps in the iliddle Stone Age, 
and has wide ramifications at the pre.seiit day. It may 
be that in the light of the new discoveries made by 
Dr. Jensen among the Darassa and Konso, om present 
knowledge of fertility rites in Africa ^^^ll have to be 
revised and their functions studied from a new point of 
view. Dr. Jensen finds that the whole tribal organization, 
religious, political, social, legal and biological, is founded 
on a system which he calls the ‘ Gada ’ system among 
the Darassa. and the ‘ Djila ' sy.stem among the Konso. 
The extraordmarv’ office of ' Gada ' is bound up with 
a complicated system of age-grades, marriage-classes 
and religious functions. Every Gada within the system 
is the highest priest and tribal leader iii a democratic 
oligarchy. The coimexion of the Konso rites with 
agriculture leads Dr. Jensen to some interesting specula- 
tions on the Vr-typus of combined agriculturism and 
nomadism. The conclusion of the research suggests that 
there is the closest possible connexion between the 
Gada organization and ileath ceremonies, and the pre- 
historic megaliths. All religious rites depend on the two 
elements of fertility anti death. This brings the 
.Abyssinian ' Negro-stratum ' into ( lose cultural re- 
lationship to the Nilotic tribes of the Sudan, especially 
the Bari, who also erect carved wooden figures as death 
memorials. Dr. Jensen also notes the similarity of the 
Konso terraces to those of the Inyanga ruins in Southern 
Rhodesia, aiul opines that the ' Gidoma ' tower of the 
Konso resembles the conical tower of Zimbabwe. 

The painter. Herr A. Bayrle. makes some mtere.sting 
remarks about the art of the laii'ed figures among the 
Konso and Gato. It can be judeed by no European or 
professional an .standards, but must he considered as 
a definite statre m the evolution of seeing and thinking 
111 art values. Criteria which \vi mkl allow coin, lusions to 
be drawn ab(.iut these strange ait loiins. are lacking. 
The religious medium of the ma-k is iieedeil to express 
the corrc.spondence of the being to his environment. 

The course of this memorable Expedition was some- 
what marred at one stage by the unfoitunate incident 
described on pp. 4.5.>, 16(5. Even though it may be 
unavoidable, it is a pity to aroU'e the ire of natives, as 
apart from the ethical cjuc.stioii lUtolved, this makes 
future research in the same field \erv difficult, as the 
authors admit. E. D. E. 

The Earth Goddess. A Study of Native Farming 
. — on the West African Coast. By Howard 
4u Jones. London, 1936 {Boyal Empire Society : 

Imperial Studies Xo. 1:?). 20-3 pp., 8 plates. 

Price 12s. 6d. 

In making a review of the agriculture of the AVest 
Coast of .Africa ilr. Jones has carefully avoided any 
comparison with twentieth century English agriculture : 
he has treated agriculture rather from a basic point of 
view, that is as a means of utilizing the green plant as 
a factory for the synthesis of carbohydrates, proteins, 
oils and other substances which are to be used ultimately 
for the satisfaction of the needs (pf man. 

In making this truly scientific approach to the subject 
the social and the economic aspect have not been 
neglected, but. as the author points out. treated as 
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independent themes of a fugue which must be observed 
concurrently anil with all their interactions in order 
that the organism may be miderstood as whole. After 
developing these themes Air. .lones proceeds to a di- 
gression on ■ Seale in Agi-iculture.' which he points out 
is not merely a question of the number of acres per faini. 
but of totally ilifferent types of intensive and extensive 
farming suited to local conditions. Under the title of 
■ Planter, iletayer and .Small Grower.' he discusses these 
tj-pes ill relation to their suitability to conditions in 
AVest Africa. 

Aluch space is ilevoted to the important question of 
co-operation, the meaning of which the author explains 
and develops at great length in the ease of Demnark. 
In an excellent chapter on ' Schools and the Farmer,' 
Air. .lones shows a real understanding of agricultural 
education at this stage. He points out how the old drv- 
as-dust nature study — a stucly of form — has given way 
to the newer biological study of fuiictiou : the living 
organism is now studied as a whole and in a way which 
leails to a real interest and insight into nature, as well as 
to an understaiidiiig of the underlj'ing principles of 
agiieulture and thus helps to solve the social problem 
as well as the teclmical. Air. Jones rightly contends 
that all study-books contain too much, and that the 
sifting out of material must remain with the good 
teacher, who is rare. He accounts for this rarity not 
by the difficulty of the subject, but by its imcommonness 
and makes iio mention of the continual call upon 
originality and ingenuity in adapting the biology 
syllabus to coiiditious of season and local enviromnent. 
Ho in fact goes .so far as to say that the syllabus can he 
designed by a number of first -class men selected as 
supervisors, but will not they be the first to realize that 
they cannot impose a ready-made syllabus on any 
individual teacher or .set of conditions '/ 

Air. Jones does not pretend to have solved the problem, 
but he has made a real contribution towards it. His 
book is a good one. of anthropological interest and of 
special interest to those engaged m the administration of 
agricultural education in AA'e.st -Africa and elsewhere. 

G. P. L. AIILE8, 

Die Glidyi-Ewe in Togo. Ziige aus ihrem Gesell- 
.. schaftsleben. con Died rich U’estci niann . 
44 BliI', 1 . 193.3. ,i'f — 332 pp. Price 13 J//,. 

iMitt. d. .’Seminars fur Orientrdischc Sprach n 
an d. (' uicersitet Berlin. Bedjand ziiin Jahrynmi 

xxxriii.) 

Students of social anthropologj’ will welcome this fine 
portrayal of a AA'est African culture. The Glidyi-Ewe 
inhabit the exti-eme south-east corner of Togo, north ot 
Anecho. cm the other side of the lagoon. The natives 
give the name of Ge to the district of Glidyi and Anedio. 
the AA'est -Ewe call it Genyi (Lower Gc) to distinguish it 
from < hhizl (Upper Ce or Ga). 

The dialect of Ewe spoken in Genyi is called Gegbe. 
The nativ e texts which form the foundations of this book 
are chielly in this language, but there are some in the 
A;il3 dialect of the AA’est Ewe. The Gegbe texts were 
collected by I’rofes.sor AA'estermanu ov er a period of ten 
years, from B. Foli. an educated native, who is to be 
congratulated on hav ing a remarkable knowledge of his 
own culture. .Such a collection of nativ e texts must be 
invaluable to students of the Ewe dialects. Professor 
AA estermami's great experience has enabled him to 
cement the foundation texts firmly together with his 
own scientific interpretations, with occasional additional 
evidence from other sources, so that the culture is not 
altogether seen from the mental perspective of one 
individual. 

The monograph is divided into the following chief 
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sections: — The Family; The Society; The State: Law 
iind Justice. Under the ' Family ’ there are subsections 
dealing with Birth and earliest Childhood; Youth 
between Initiation and Marriage ; Marriage and the 
Family; Death. Under the ‘Society,’ the kinship 
system and nomenclature are worked out in unusual 
detail. The de.scription of the ‘ State ’ includes a 
valuable study of the Kingship. Particularly interesting 
are the Death Ceremonies of the King. Perhaps in this 
connexion one may be allowed to quote the song which 
IS sung to the King's body when his coffin is being 
.lowered into the grave : — 

" From e\ erla.sting. Death is known to all 
■■ For at the end tc.) all doth only Death remain ! 

" Death ! Open the door and let me in ! 

■■ Death 1 Open the door and let me in ! 

'■ From everlasting. Death is known to all 

(Repeat) 

” For at the entl to all doth only Death remain ! " 
-Ind yet the Glid\ i-Ewe believe in reincarnation ! 

J. Spieth's work on ' Die Ewe-Stamme.’ Berlin. 1906, 
may be consulted for information on the Ewe tribes in 
general. E. D. E. 


Jabo Proverbs from Liberia. Maxims in the Life 
of a Native Tribe. By Geonj Herzog icith the 
AS assistance of Charles G. Blooah. International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 
London. Humphrey Milford. Price 10.s. 6c?. 

This is a thoroughly up-to-date scientific work. It 
should be studied by all interested in West African 
languages and natn-e psychology. Folklorists will also 
find in it a mine of wealth. Four hundred and si.xteen 
jiroverbs (often with accompanying parables) and 
seventy-four ‘ .sayings ' were collected from members of 
the Jabo tribe, towuship of Kimiah. Eastern Liberia. 
In tlie older literature this tribe has been included under 
the general and misleading name of Grebo, which has 
been used hitherto in an unscientifically elastic sense. 

It is time that the various dialects spoken along the 
I oast line of Liberia should be properly classified. 
There are, for example, at least twenty-five dialects of 
so-called Kru. 

The proverbs and sayings are given in the Jabo 
language, the orthography and phonetic structure of 
which have been studied by Dr. Sapir, to whom the 
authors acknowledge their indebtedness. .labo is a tone 
language spoken on four registers. The work involved 
m recording the native text with register marking and 
lihonetic sjunbols must have been considerable. 

The proverbs form part of a study w hich included also 
the music and famous drum-signalling of the natives. 

Especially interesting are the proverbs recorded in 
songs of the Spirit -.Society : and also those from the 
Drum, Horn and Greeting titles. 

Anyone pretending to be a judge of African native 
mentality will receive some surprises when reading this 
book, hence its psychological value. The proverbs form ‘ a 
■ vital and potent element of the culture they interpret.' 

The proverbs are grouped imder the three mam 
sections of Nature. Culture, and People ; while the sayings 
appear tmder the four headings of : (1) those similar to 
proverbs; (2) definitions; (3) descriptive; (4) idiomatic. 

To add an insignificant criticism : — it looks strange in 


English to see the expression ’• a child this small 
(Jabo: “ child-not-is-large-thus ' ), p. 171, for “ a child as 
■■ small as this." E. D. E. 


Baluba et Balubalses. By Verhulpen Edmond. 

Anvers: Delare Les Editions de V Avenir Beige, 

An 534: pp., illustrations and tnaps. Price 150 fr. 

This is one of those monumental historico- 
ethnologieal monographs that require greater regional 
knowledge than the reviewer possesses to appreciate 
fully the labour and scholarship behind it. Baluba, in 
the wide sense, is a linguistic term which, when used 
ethnographically, can be applied to all the peoples who 
speak Luba dialects. In a more restricted sense, it can 
be applied to certain conquering elements and the 
states they founded. The author uses the term mainly 
in this political sense. 

The Baluba are numerically and culturally one of the 
most important peoples in Africa, and the detailed 
historical account of them given in this book is to be 
welcomed by Africanists. Those who have not 
specialized in African ethnology will find it difficult. 

Its main importance will be shown when some scholar 
makes a comparative study of Central African dynasties 
with the intention of discovering uniformities in the 
processes of conquest, political development, administra- 
tion, and cultural assimilation that has taken place 
when there has been migration and expansion on a- 
large scale. There is already a large body of historical 
material which might be used for such a study, e.g., on 
the Babemba, the Mangbetu, the Azande. etc. 

The book is weak on the ethno-sociologioal side: 
though much of value is recorded on the more formal 

aspects of ’’ ’ T' • is 
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The Real Abyssinia. By Colonel C. F. Bey, C.M.G. 

London. 292 pp. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

A/ Colonel Rey spent ten years in Abyssinia, when 
the decision of IMenelik to open up his country 
to European ways was heading it to tragic catas- 
trophie.s; for. as his successor said of his people in 1926, 
•• throughout their history they have seldom met with 
foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves of 
" Abyssinian territory and to destroy their indepen- 
'■ dence."’ Here we have a graphic and intimate 
sketch of the country and its peoples, some impressions 
of Abyssinian travel in detail, a striking portrait of 
Haile Selassie and his regime, and discussions of the 
religious, historical and economic aspects of the Abys- 
sinian problem. A bookof this sort deserves a better index, 
more illustrations, and the date of publication. J. L. M. 


Le Livre de la Brousse, Roman. By Bene 
AX Maran. Paris: .4. Michel, 1934. 8vo. 286 pp. 

Here is a vivid idyll of tropical African life which it 
would be a wholesome exercise for a beginner in ethnologj- 
to annotate. The French ‘ white gods ’ only appear 
on the outskirts of the story; the jungle animals, on the 
contrary are ever present, as in Kipling’s India. Few 
aspects of native life are neglected, and the frequent 
scraps of folk-song illustrate aptly this ‘ expression of the 
' emotions ’ so strictly repressed among ourselves. J. L. M. 


INDIA. 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes. By Diican Bahadur 
.|l L. K. A. Iyer. Mysore Government Press, Ban- 
Ag galore, Vol. I. o02 pp. 

Tins is a disappointing book. The learned 
author was entrusted with the task of completing the 
Ethnographic Survey of Mysore, and has collected a 


vast amoimt of invaluable material. Unfortunately 
this is buried beneath so much irrelevant matter that 
it IS hard to sift it out. Long disseitions on Vedic 
religion and literature are surely unnecessary in a work 
on Slysore tribes. The volume opens with introductions 
by Dr. R . R . INIarett and the late Sylvain Levi ; the 
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latter is somewhat needlessly given in both French and 
English. There is a brilliant chapter on Racial Historj' 
by von Eickstedt, who proposes to abandon the old 
terms Munda, Dravidian and Aryan, and to replace 
them by Weddid, Melanid and Indid. Having ap- 
parently accepted this, Diwan Bahadur Iyer goes on to use 
Aryan and Dra^ddian in the old way in the body of his 
work ! Chapter II, contributed by Mr. F, J. Richards, 
deals in an authoritative manner with the Cultural 
C^eography of Mysore. It to be hopetl that the 


succeeding volumes will be pruned of extraneous matter, 
and that the author will confine his dissertations more 
closely to his subject. This will make his work infinitely 
more useful to the student. The late Mr. E. B. Havell 
was excellent as an interpreter of Indian Art. but is 
scarcely to be taken seriously on the subject of the 
Aryan village ; yet he is quoted at great length 
on pp. 417-9. It would be more cont'enient if 
an index to each volume were supplied. 

H. O. RAWLIXvSOX. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Myth and Saga. (Cf. Max, 193U. 

Sir. — Lord Raglan gives very good examples of 
Hll how sagas develop when handled by men of 
imagination and genius. Let it be granted 
that he is right in supposing the stor\- of the Burghers 
of Calais an invention of Froissart. It is easy to see 
how his mind worked in producing so moving a tale. 
King Edward was a valiant warrior, and such men are 
apt to be somewhat ferocious ; it is the defect of their 
good quahty. Queen Philippa was a wrtuous woman, 
and virtuous women are merciful ; it is one of their 
most amiable features. Then, what is more likely than 
that he was inclined to put conquered enemies to death 
and she interceded for them The required enemies 
and the necessary conquest are to hand in the historical 
capture of Calais; and the rest follows. 

So it is with the adventures of Diomedes iii the Iliad. 
By the way, the episode is roughly oue-half of one- 
twenty-fourth of the whole poem, au excellent illu-s- 
tration of the comparatively small share the gods take 
in the action. Diomedes was a famoits hero : sucli 
men fear nothing that can be fought, not even gods, 
if it were not that to fight gods is impious. Suppose 
now that on some occasion he found himself in a position 
where to fight a god was allowable: he would question- 
less play the man even against so formidable a foe. 
If ever a hero had such a chance, it wtuild be in the 
greatest of all wars, that of Troy. And so the episode 
follows, in all the glory of tenth-century epic. 

Incidentally, I assume the early date of the Greek 
opinion of the historicity of the campaign, not because 
we know it to be true, but because it is found in Hesiod 
(IPorAs and Days, 164-5), that is to say. about the eighth 
centurv b.c.. even if we leave Homer out of the reckoning. 

H. J. ROSE. 

An Essay Prize for Egyptian Studies. 

. Sir, — A prize of £50 is offered for an essay in 
fi| English on some archaeological or etlmographical 
(not mainly linguistic or literary) subject con- 
nected with Prehistoric or Pharaonic EgA^pt. 

The essay should show original research. The words 
‘ archieological ’ and ‘ ethnographical ' are to be inter- 
preted in the widest sense. The subject may be selected 
by the candidate himself, and the essay should be 
illustrated by as much comparative matter as possible 
from other lands, whether ancient or modem. The 
utmost use should be made of photographs and drawings. 

The prize will be awarded only if the work is of suffi- 
ciently high standard to warrant it. 

Mr. K. de B. Codrington, Dr. Margaret A. Murray, 
and Mr. G. A. Wainwright have kindly consented to act 
as adjudicators. 

The candidate may be of either sex and of any age. 
The essays should bear their title, and should be 
accompanied by a covering letter. Only the covering 
letter, not the essay, should be signed. Essays must be 
typed, and must be sent in before December 31, 1937 


to Mr. J. H. Hay, Solicitor, 29 Bedford Square, London. 
AV.C.l, who will give each essay a number and 
forward it to the adjudicators. Other correspondence 
should be addressed to me at 26 Elm Park Gardens. 
London, S.W. 10. G. A. WAIXAVRIGHT. 

A Lolo Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Sir, — T lie MS. here described is in the Bodleian 
S/ Library, Oxford, registered as US. Asiat. Misc. 

b. 1. According to the notes attached to the MS. 
it was obtained from the Lolos by Lieutenant Hugh C. 
Somerville, R.X., Commander of H.M.S. Woodcock', which 
visited Ping-shan Hsien, Szechuan, on the 1st of July. 

1901. '■ Ping-shan is a mean little town, its chief 

■ attraction is that it is on the threshold of Lolo-dom. 

■ The Lolos are a wild independent tribe of hill-folk; 

■ there are ten or a dozen of them kept here in the 

■ Yaman as hostages — I saw them this morning; they 

• really are not so much unlike Chinese in their appear- 

■ ance, except that in place of a pig-tail they wear 

■ a horn. In spite of their rather unfortunate position 
they seemed a most merry light-hearted lot. . . 

■■ ■ The Black boned ’ were far too liigh and miglit.v 

■ hut the ‘White boned’ were less scrupulous and 

■ M) they danced in pairs, only two at a time: it was 

■ a mighty dull performance. I thought. The first one 

■ of them began a senes of mournful grunts and wagged 
' his body to make his long cape wave about, then he 

■ turned slowdy round and stopped grunting, and the 

■ other went through tlie same performance, it was 

■ such a tame affair that I got one of the bluejackets 

■ to come and play the concertina to them to buck 

• them up, but it was no use, and we couldn't get 

■ anything better out of them. . . 

'■ We got a manuscript from them which purports 

■ to be in five separate books, though I only got two 

■ of them as mj‘ share and they are supposed to bo 

■ complete — I expect they are prayers really. " 
Moreover from a letter attached thereto, I learned that 

tlie MS. was given to the Bodleian Library on Xovember. 

1902. through Herbert W. Greene, Esq., Fellow of 
Magdalen College. Oxford, to Mr. Xicholson. then 
Bodley’s Librarian. Since then (I was informed) it 
has never been studied. 

The MS. consists of 25 full pages, apparently of two 
separate hooks, one of 11 pages and the other of 14 
pages. AU the pages are of uniform size, 41-5 cm. in 
width and 19 cm. in lieight. The paper used is tlie 
common Chinese writing paper known as ‘ bamboo 

■ paper,’ in a condition winch shows tliat the MS. is not 
very old. The ink is of two kinds, China black and 
cinnamon red. AVords are produced by a liard bamboo 
or wood brush, not b 3 ' the ordinaiy Chinese fur pen. 
The technique of the writing is of medium grade, but 
shows a uniform stjde. Like manj’ other Lolo MSS. 
It is read from top to bottom and from left to right. 
Paragraphs are separated b\’ toothed marks, and the 
title of a book is sui-roimded by a border. Alost of the 
pages are written in one kind of ink, either lilack or red. 
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but in some pages both are used. For what motive have 
two kinds of ink been used in one work ? It is evident 
that this MS. belongs to the Taliangshan school of Lolo 
writing, not like the characters from Yunnan printed 
in Pere Vial’s Dictionnaire Fmnfais-Lolo. The content 
of the whole MS. is not known; possibly it is a Lolo 


work of creation-history, prayers or magic-books. 
I have asked Prof. Y. IVen, a distinguished philologist 
of the Lolo language, of the National Vniversity of 
Tsingtao, to translate it, together with my other two 
Lolo MSS., into an intelligible tongue. 

Shanghai. CHUXGSHEE H. LIU. 



Fig. 1. — STOXB riGiniE tkoji Bolivia. 


Fig. 2. — fem\le clay figitre fkosi Bolivia. 


Two Human Figures from South America. 

_ n Sir, — Two human figures, which are said to 
Jlj come from Bolivia, are illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 2. 

The male figure (Fig. 1) — head and shoulders — which 
measures 10 inches in height, is made of a red volcanic 
stone; the female figure (Fig. 2), which is 6| inches 
high above the plinth, is made apparently of a kind of 
clay, which has been covered completely with .some 
black pigment. 

The heavy brows, the long nose and ears and the 
square chin are reminiscent of the figures from Easter 
Island, but the man from whom they were bought in 


Valparaiso, when it was suggested to him that they 
should be attributed to Easter Island, confidently 
asserted that they came from Bolivia. 

Nobody in Chili ought to be in doubt as to the work 
of Easter Island, for there is quite a considerable 
trade with that island m modem reproductions of old 
carvings. On the quayside the local merchants, selling 
rugs and ponchos, include in their stock modern ancestral 
figures in wood in imitation of old models. There are 
no figures from Bolivia in the British Museum, with 
which comparison may be made, and it will be interesting 
if any readers of May can throw any light on the 
subject. ARTHUR O. HEMMING. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Religion. Hocart. 

INITIATION AND HEALING. By Brofessoi A. M. HeM-firt. Cairo 

M l know <1 young lady ^vho was not baptized as a bab\ She kept ailing, and so she was 
baptized. 8he has thriven ever since. 

Here is a ea.se in which an initiation ceremony is usetl for healing. The way it comes about is 
this ; the ritual confers weal; so doe.s initiation, .since it is a ritual, but. for some reason, growing 
scepticism, slackness, etc., it may be omitted, and no disaster haitpens: so men get bolder and bolder 
to omit it ; but. if there is illness or other calamity, conscience pricks; the people look round for an 
omitted ritual, and proceed to repair the omi.ssion. .As omission grows more and more frequent, the 
ritual becomes more and more restricted to pure healing : it becomes medicine. 

This explains how it is that ceremony similar to the old Alaya baptism “• is still in use among the 
“ morlein Mayas of British Honduras to cure sickness " (Th. Gann and J. E. Thompson, History of 
the Maya, London, 1931. 139). It is a pity we have not got the details to compare jwint by point, 
but it is clear that the missionaries have succeeded in weakening the old initiation, so that it is no 
longer a matter of course : yet the Mayas still retain enough faith in it to fly to it in cases of illness. 
I have sought to explain in this way the Eddystonian cure for woman-shyness (M.\n, 1935. 23). 
This may also explain why the P'iiians carry out as a cure much the same operation as the 
Australian Blacks use bA- way of initiation. As everyone knows, many aborigines of Australia have 
an initiation in two jiarts. the first including circumcision, the .second subincision. The Fijians 
have part i. only ; but it has been said that the hill-men of Viti-Levu {w ho are strongly Australoid) 
make use of subincision as a cure and call it dhoka tosi. That is not quite true to the letter, as far as 
my information from Kandavu goes. In that island, if a man is stiffering from sprain, pain in the 
back, or serious illness, the leech thrusts a sharp .stick up the urethra till the point appears above the 
scrotum. At this point he makes an incision, draws the point backwanls and forwards, and then 
pulls it out. He washes the wound with an infusion, of which the knowledge is hereditary. The 
patient lies still for 8 days, which is twice the usual ritual quiescence in Fiji. This operation is thus 
evidently an atrophied ritual. It is not exactly subincision as practised in Australia, but there can 
be little doubt it is a variation of the same operation : either it is an imperfect subincision, or else 
subincision is an extended dhoka losi. It would .seem then that the Fijians have dropped part ii. of 
the initiation, but revive it in special cases. 

Blood-letting is probably another illustration of the .same proces.s. We know that it was widely 
practised in ritual, particularly in initiation ceremonies, long before it became limited in our country 
to the healing of specific complaints. We have done the same as the Fijian.s. except that we do mt 
<lraw the blood from the penis. 

We have described one way in which initiation may be narrowed down, to medical treatment ; 
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revival in a scare. There is another way. A man 
tries all the rites he has been brought up to 
believe in, finds no rehef, so in despair he resorts 
to the holder of some foreign ritual, as we take 
refuge in foreign specialists. That is how the 
Fijian nobleman, Vuetasau, was converted to 
Christianity, and through him the whole of the 
island of Lakemba : he and his people were 
baptized, because his own gods had failed to cure 
his daughter, while the Chri.stian god succeeded. 
That accounts for a great many conversions. 

Prof. M. A. Canney provides me with a ease in 
which a Hebrew on receiving Christian baptism 
is healed of his disease,^ Naaman was cured by 
a Hebrew baptism, when the rites of his own 
country failed. 

The history of circumcision in our country 
illustrates yet a third process. Circutnci.sion. as 
we all know, was originally part of a system 
called puberty initiation. It still is, in all but a 
few cases. It is only one epi.sode out of many 
that go to make up puberty initiation. It is, 
however, the most sensational episode for those 
who practise nothing like it. Those to whom it 
is a novelty are so fascinated by that one rite 
that they overlook the rest. They want to 
explain what seems so strange, and they proceed 
to do so in the manner in which theorists always 
begin : that is, they look for some reason such 
as appears ‘ rational ’ to them, in other words 
one which agrees with the philosophy of their 
o\m time and class. The only purpose the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century could find 
that was sensible in their eyes was that of keeping 
the dirt out. So circumcision was ascribed to 
some wise legislator who devised it as a method 
of improving the health of his people. Any 
connected rites and myths, if noticed at all, were 
explained away as cunning devices to get the 
reform adopted by a people unable to appreciate 
health, but eager for hokus-pokus. This inter- 
pretation of the custom grew in favour as the 
craze for hygiene grew. As the result of that 
craze many Christians have adopted circum- 
cision alone without the accompaniments which 
were originally as indispensable as the operation 
itself. As the purpose is for them purely 

^ The Maqico-religiovs Significance of Sa?id. .Joum.. 
Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Soe.. Xo. XIX. 41, 
note 3, referring to Georgius Cedi-enus. Historinnini 
Compendimn . I 440 (Miffne, tom. 121, 1864). 


hygienic, all the other rites have become irrelevant 
as not contributing to cleanliness. 

Here then we have a clear ca.se of ritual 
becoming a surgical operation, that is, of a 
complete initiation rite, vaguely aiming at man- 
liness, being whittled down to one episode applied 
definitely and exclusively to the pursuit of clean- 
liness. Ritual has been jiared down to surgical 
technique. 

The process by which this has come about is 
not the same as in the first case. There a 
disused ritual was revived under the influence of 
fear. Here a people who did not practise the 
operation have lifted it cmt of its context, 
because the context did not interest them, did 
not fit in with their .sy.stem of thought. The 
operation alone interested them, because it 
seemed to fall in with a fad of their own time. 

Another example of this process is the earth- 
lodge built by the Arikaras of North America to 
conform with ritual requirements, and adoptetl 
by the Omahas for ])urely constructive reasons 
(Fletcher and La Flesche. The Omaha Tribe, 75: 
R. Linton, Origin of the Plains Earth-Lodge. 
Amer. Anthropologist, N.>S. 2f). p. 247). 

When a ritual epi.sode is thus taken out of its 
setting and provided with a new interpretation 
and a new use. it becomes, in the eyes of the 
adapters, a ‘ rational ' act. as oppo.sed to magic. 
That is natural, since they give it a new use 
because they believe in that use and not in the 
old one, and what they believe in they think 
rational. If the new use consists in nan'owing 
down from general weal to the cure of a particular 
disease it is called ‘ rational medicine.' 

These terms are unfortunate because the_\- 
proceed from a false p.sychology which divides 
the mind into two compartments, one rational, 
the other magical. This school of thought 
imagines a time when the rational compartment 
almost filled man's mind. Then the magical 
compartment grew and grew, extending to all 
man's life. ‘ Religion got mixed with aU his 
‘ doings.' to .speak the language of that .school. 
Then, of course, we moderns have come alone 
and pushed back the limits of the magical, till 
it has completely disappeared, and our minds 
harbour nothing but the rational. 

If. instead of philosophizing, we trace out actual 
cases from the beginning to the end. what we 
find at fuie end is a vague general quest of life. 
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a quest ill-adapted to secure any particular 
component of weal, but generally helpful in life ; 
at the other end appear highly specialized 
techniques concentrating on one specific objec- 
tive, the slayuig of enemies, the catching of fish, 
or ev'eii of one kind of fish, the cure of helly-ache, 
or whatever accessory of welfare it may be. As 
the result of this specialization these techniques 
may become highly efficient for their own limited 
purpose, but the}' are useless for an\- other. The 
generalized state ritual of Fiji is a great social 
tonic : it is useless for blood congestion. Blood- 
letting has no social value, but it may con- 
ceivably relieve congestion. 

Our theories of culture, however, are .still .so 
near to philosophy, so little based on observation, 
that the hard-and-fast division into rational and 
magical still pervades them all. ft is the accepted 
doctrine that a " rational ' custom must have a 
rational origin. Recently Dr. Hugo Th. Horwitz 
in an article, one of the best on technology of 
recent times (Die Drehbewegung. Anthro- 
pos, 1933, p. asserts (p. 729) that a 

technical invention cannot come into being 
through mythologico-ritual concepts. It is strange 
how such statements can continue to be made 
with the example of circumcision under our ver\- 
noses. 


The idea of ' rational ' and ' magical ’ is purely 
subjective. It is therefore unknown to the 
biologist. What he does know' is generalization 
and specialization, purely objective concepts. 
Specialization leads to greater efficiency at the 
expense of breadth and adaptibifity. In an age 
which worships efficiency, therefore, specialized 
forms appear rational. They may appear 
irrational in the next age. The student of culture 
has not to approve or condemn, but to trace 
development, which can provisionally be sketched 
somewhat as follows : — 

r<ili7e<l rin-s ti)r u'r-al 

! 

III I 

< ‘onuuuitinn. I r< Murilanims f.'Uanr-? Moral tdrex t 

III I 

.M'ihcin*- ''ii/'g-* rt Literature 5*i>eciahzod TUoral ritual 

Pageant-* 

Since the above was wTitten I have come across 
the following illustration of the manner in which 
a .sacrament can be revived to heal. A Shawnee 
.says ; — “ We hadn't gone by the rules in naming 
Arthur the first time; we just sent for two 
old women who stayed overnight and gave 
■■ -Arthur his name. . . . But when Arthur got 
■■ .sick we make tqi our minds that we'd do it 
better and so we had him given a new name at a 
" jteyote meeting." C. F. and E. W. A'oegelin. 
Shawnee Xante Oroiip-i. Atner. Anthr., 1935, p. t)2(). 


Technology. Chitde. 

ON THE CAUSES OF GREY AND BLACK COLORATION IN PREHISTORIC POTTERY. By 

Professor V. Gordon Childe. F.S.A.. Fniversity of Edinburgh. 


Cr The following experiments, carried out 
WU with the assistance of my colleague Prof. 
Barger, seem to have such a bearing on the cause 
of the black or grey colour of prehistoric pottery 
that it may be worth while to record the results 
so far obtained. Experiments were undertaken 
primarily to determine whether the highly 
burnished light grey ware characteristic of 
‘ neolithic ’ sites on Malta should be a.ssigned to 
the ■ reduced ' or to the ' carboniferous ' group, 

-A. To this end sherds of (1) Grey Minyan ware 
(as an example of the ‘ reduced ' group). (2) Maltese 
neolithic, and (3) black Slovakian Early Bronze 
Age ware (supposed to represent a typical 
‘ carboniferous ' fabric) were heated for ten 
minutes to a didl red heat, first in a current of 
oxygen, and then in a current of coal-gas (cf. E 
below). By oxidization all three sherds were turned 
to a light reddish brown as was to be expected if 
the clay contained iron oxides. -After heating in 
the ‘ reducing ' atmosphere all tliree sherds were 


again blackened. I'hc Minyan and Alaltesc 
pottery turned an even darker grey than the 
original .specimens showed, while the Danubian 
Bronze Age sherd resumed precisely its original 
colour both on the surface and in the core so that 
the ■ reduced ' fragment could not be distinguished 
from the rest of the larger sherd to which it had 
belonged. 

B. -As a control-c.\[)eriment, another Maltese 
sherd was oxidized but this time the oxygen, first 
freed from all carbon dioxide by passing over 
quick lime and through a solution of potassium 
hydrate, was allowed to bubble through barjda 
water after pa.ssing over the heated potter}-. -A 
precipitate of barium carbonate sho\\ ed that in the 
oxidization of the pottery carbon dioxide was in 
fact given off. Hence the Maltese neolithic ware 
may compri.se free carbon. The carbon dioxide 
emitted may, however, have been due to the 
breaking up by heat of calcium carbonate which 
occurs as an imj)urit}' in nearly all clays. 
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C. A piece of the black rim of an Egyptian 
Predynastic ' Black-topped ' vase was heated in 
oxygen under similar conditions. It yielded a 
heavier precipitate in the baryta water. 

The ‘ black-topped ’ rim had now assumed the 
same deep red hue as the rest of the vase. This 
piece was then reheated in a current of coal-gas. 
It returned to a deep black shade only ju.st 
distinguishable from the rest of the jet-black 
rim from which it had been taken. 

D. As further control a piece of polished black 
Anatolian ware from Thernii I u as oxidized, and 
reduced, as in experiment A. It turned reddish 
brown on heating hi oxygen, but reverted to a 
black hue after heating in coal-gas. The surface 
thus obtained was not such a pure jet-black as 
the original, but there was no detectable difference 
in the blackness of the core heticeen the reduced 
fragment and the test sample. 

E. Prof. J. L. Myres suggested that the blacken- 
ing after heating in coal-gas might be due to a 
decomposition of the hydrocarbons. As a check, 
a piece of Maltese neolithic, previously oxidized, 
was heated as in experiment A, but in a stream 
of pure hydrogen instead of coal-gas. The sherd 
was turned a deep grey colour indistinguishable 
from that obtained with coal-gas in the original 
experiment. 

In the foregoing experiments all free carbon 
had been burned out in a current of oxygen 
before reduction in coal-gas or hydrogen was 
begun — this at least was established by tests with 
barj’ta water as in C which were negative with 
a fully oxidized sherd. Yet by reduction in a 
gas, perfectly free from soot, or dark carbon 
compounds, the samples assumed a darker grei' 
hue than the originals in Maltese and Minyan 
wares, the original shade of black in the case of 
Danubian Early Bronze Age ware, and an only 
.slightly poorer black in the case of Egyptian 
Pred3ma8tic black-topped ware, and Anatolian 
black-pohshed ware. It is, therefore, clear that 
good greys and blacks can be obtained from 
ferruginous clays by mere reduction. How far 
the colour of an individual specimen may be due 
to free carbon or to ferroso-ferric oxide cannot be 


determined by inspection, but only by quantita- 
tive analyses. Maltese neolithic pottery like 
Anatolian black ware and Egyptian black-topped 
may contain free carbon. I would, however, 
submit that attribution of the black or grey 
colour exclusively to this element is not justified 
experimentally. 

On the other hand I would suggest that there 
is more truth in Petrie's account of the coloration 
of black-topped ware than Lucasi is prepared to 
admit. On the strength of ethnographic parallels 
a deliberate introduction of carbon by smoking 
or rubbing with dung. etc., may be admitted as 
likely in the ca.se of the highly burnished jet black 
fabrics. In most grey or dark-faced wares, 
however, a sharp contrast between ' carbon- 
• iferous ’ and ' reiluced ' fabrics should be treated 
with reserve. In any pot-fabric containing free 
carbon the iron oxides, if any are present, will 
presumably be of the ' retluced ' form and so 
contribute to the dark colour. A ' reducing ' 
atmosphere can be maintained without any 
elaborate kiln : if the ves.sels were fired in a pit 
the smouldering ashes from the fire would give 
off enough carbon monoxide to keep the atmo- 
sphere ■ reducing ' till the pots were cool. To 
get a really deep black by ‘ reduction ' apparently 
needs a higher temperature than the neolithic 
Maltese, or the Middle-Helladic Greeks, could 
apply to a whole pot. But actual contact with 
glowing charcoals, such as Petrie postidates in 
the production of the ’ black top,' would produce 
local temperatures comparable to tho.se obtained 
in my experiment. 

It may be noted that on some ^Maltese sherds 
one can see in section a slightly reddish core ; 
this is, I presume, the inverse of the common 
phenomenon, in which the core is black and the 
surfaces red throtigh the incomplete oxidization 
of the interior. In Malta the reduction was 
similarly incomplete, a phenomenon recorded 
by Lucas on modern Egyptian pottery. It 
confirms the importance of the reduction in the 
coloration of the Maltese neolithic ware. 

' lix pp. 113-130. 


Burma. Stevenson. 

LAND TENURE IN THE CENTRAL CHIN HILLS OF BURMA. Hy H A ('. Slt-n-n-son. Jllnstrated. 

CC The two facts of greatest importance in being towanls increa.sed individualism, and that 
wll the study of tenure in this di.strict are the absence of a definite pc^liey in respect of new 
that perceptible change is occurring, the tendency settlements in unoccupied lands has given rise to 
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an avoidable eonfiisioii in the minds of the 
natives. 

The main problems confronting the administra- 
tion are, therefore, the formulation of a policy 
regarding individualism in land tenure, and the 
application of this policy to changes in existing 
tenure and composition of new systems when 
squatters occupy lands declared to be the propert\' 
of the State. 

Land is used primaril\' for the cultivation ot 
grain crops ; grazing is a minor consideration as 
herds are very small, and these are turned loose 
on to fallow lands. The whole of the lands of 
the village are divided into two or more sections 
or fields called lopiL each of which is cultivated 
in turn. Plots in these Jopil are demarcated by 
lines of stones. 

To illustrate changes in tenure, hy pothetical 
reconstructions are unnecessary. In the Zahau 
Tribal area, which is the least in contact with 
modernizing influences, and which suffered the 
least in recent tribal wars, there exists a form of 
tenure which is admitted by the Khuangli, Laizo. 
and other related tribes to be the original pattern 
of their own systems. All these tribes had a 
hereditary political hierarchy in pre-aiuiexation 
days, and will be referred to in this article as the 
autocratic group. 

Among the Zahau the right of allotment of 
land between villagers is vested in the Headman. 
>Sale and renting are forbidden, but individuals 
have hereditary rights to cultivate certain plots, 
the number being strictly limited to one plot per 
man in each field (lopil). These rights were 
derived from the original squatters' claims to 
continue cultivation of the plots cleared by them 
of virgin jungle. 

Persons not possessing hereditary cultivation 
rights, and also persons whose hereditary plots 
do not provide sufficient sustenance for a large 
family, may cultivate for one rotation period any 
vacant plot they desire, on a nominal payment to 
the Headman of one pot of beer {zu) as ' talking 
■ price.’ This cannot be regarded as rent as it 
is only about l/200th of the total value of the 
yield. All residents of the village have a potential 
right of cultivation, as the Headman must 
provide for everyone. 

As regards hereditary titles to cultivate, where a 
man already in possession of titles over the full 
quota, that is, one plot in each field, receives a few 
more by inheritance from a relative, he can 


exchange, without increasing the number of titles 
held, any le.ss desirable plots of his owm for those of 
his decea.sed relative, up to the limit of his quota, 
and hand over the balance to the Headman, to 
be allotted as need arises. If any patrilineaUy 
related heads of individual families so desire, 
they have an exactly similar right of selection 
in order of precedence in consanguinity. 

One of the obligations which fell upon holders 
of cultivation titles on the best plots was that of 
assistance in kind, to a much greater degree than 
the ordinary villager, when defeat in war or other 
calamity rendered payment of communal in- 
demnity necessary. This obligation will be 
referred to later. 

Among the Tashon, Zanniat and others (whom 
for the purposes of this article I will refer to as 
the democratic group, as prior to annexation 
they were ruled by a council of elders elected to 
represent patrilineal extended families) a slightly 
different system existed, which can be found 
to-day in the village of Lotsawm, side by side 
with two other forms of tenure which resulted 
from administrative action. 

In this .system limited right of disposal is 
vested in the individual, since he can gift his land 
titles to males of his own patrilineal extended 
family. He may also inherit cultivation titles 
over an unlimited number of plots, but these are 
in effect priority titles, as he may not refuse 
permission to cultivate to any person wanting a 
plot which he himself is not using. Sale and 
renting are forbidden as among the Zahau. 

In action the two systems described above have 
a similar effect — they enable the old squatter 
families to retain titles to cultivation of plots 
which their ancestors cleared of virgin forest, 
and prevent a person making a profit out of his 
land rights, while ensuring a sufficiency for his 
needs. This makes for stability, as each title- 
holder feels a definite connexion with the land. 
In all villages it will be found that cultivation of 
the least fertile ridges is free from restriction : 
these areas constitute the ' poor man's land ’ 
which can be worked on payment of a pot of zu 
to the Headman or Council as the case may be. 

Taking these two systems as standards from 
which change can be measured, I give below the 
main reasons for change, with specific instances 
to illustrate each. 

(i) Internecine imrfare in pre-annexation days. 
— As an example of the effect of a defeat in war 
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upon land tenure, the history of the first suffered 
by the Khuangli tribe is very clear. This tribe, 
which included vas.sal village.s of Xgawn, was 
called upon to pay a heavy indemnity by the 
then paramount Tashon as a punishment for an 
abortive attack on the Zahau. The fine was 
exacted, as customary at the time, in rnithan 
(Bos frontalis), gong.s, guns, and other valuable 
articles. 

As the reciprocal social obligation .system 



Fig. 1. \ xG.cwN hcxter. 

Hunting right-f art- an inextricuhh- part of the land 
trtfurf 


holding one of the great ceremonial feasts, or by 
supplying wives for several sons, or by illness. 
In such cases of inability to pay, others who 
volunteered to shoulder the burden were rewarded 
by the Headman with an exchange of plots, the 
man who paid up taking the plots of the man who 
could not do so. and vice versa. At a later date, 
payment of further indemnities so impoverished 
the Khuangli that they had not sufficient material 
wealth to pay the ' bride-price ’ for their wives, 



Fig. 2. the he.cdji.cx of s.ctawjt. 

.1 good type of Huahigo, a clan umony whom beardfi are 
reiy ronimoii. One of his most important duties is the 
of unorritpirff 


demanded that holders of cultivation titles over 
the best plots should put up the major portion of 
such untoward payments — it being held that 
possession of the best plots was synonymous with 
material plenty — these men were ordered to pav 
their share. 

Material riches, however, were not always 
co-existent with rights over the be.st land, the 
wealth normal to a person having productive 
plots might have been temjiorarily dispensed by 


and .so cultivation rights became transferable in 
this connexion. All this occurred prior to 
annexation. 

Use of land titles as ' bride-price ’ units 
loosened the old strict rules governing tenure, 
and a new conception of land w as evolved ; it 
was no longer a means to the end of hunger- 
satisfaction. it was negotiable property. 

People began to realize that it was against their 
interests to allow others to cultivate their vacant 
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plots, which, swelled in numbers by unorthodox 
additions through ' bride-price,' for which there 
was no special ruling under customary law, 
exceeded in many cases the ancestral quota of 
one plot per field. The practice of renting these 
plots became general, and now the only remnant 
of the old regime is the prohibition of sale by an 
emigrant, whose plots revert to the Headman 
for disposal with the poor lands on the high 
ridges. Right of cultivation has been meta- 
morphosed into right of disposal. 

(ii) Migration into lands rendered tenable by 
the Pax Britannica . — It being no longer necessarj' 
for self-protection to live in large villages and 
cultivate only those fields which admitted of easy 


rocal obhgation system. They urged that these 
payments gained them the right of disposal by 
sale on migration. They lost their case, but in 
the meantime the Headman counter-claimed the 
right to seize the lands of emigrants and dispose 
of them as his own private property instead of 
adding them to the pubhc lands, with the result 
that all the holders of cultivation titles in the 
village (who had hitherto remained neutral) 
became so nervous of their own vested interests 
that they joined the emigrant bloc in an attempt 
to get the tenure classified and recorded as 
private peasant ownership. This case clearly 
illustrates also the difficulty of settling disputes 
about the land tenure as a unit divorced from the 



FlO. 3. POT-MAKING. 

The husband in the background is preparing to cut up a 
plantain trunk for pig-food. Titles to potting clay and 
wild produce such ns plantains are held on residential 
gnat ificnt ions. 


Fig. 4. millet for prep.artion of beer drying 

ON MATS. 

yotc the thatched house. All residents of uillages hnce a 
right to collect thatch growing on fallow land.s. 


defenc-e, pacification of the country started a 
rush for the hitherto untenable lands on the 
borders of the Lushai Hills, the Tidim Sub- 
division, and the Plains of Burma. The majority 
of the migrants were actuated by motives of land 
shortage or high rents in the mother village, but 
a large minority had other and less creditable 
motives. 

As an example I give the Khuangli Ngawn, 
who were the first to migrate in large numbers. 
These emigrants, seeing an opportunity of 
capitalizing their land titles in the parent village, 
claimed that the rnithan. guns, gongs, etc., which 
their fathers had subscribed in the past towards 
communal indemnities were, in fact, purchase 
prices paid to the Headman for the land they 
received, and not shares payable under a recip- 


other multiple institutions of society, and the 
necessity of a complete knowledge of institution- 
alized obligations wdthin the society as a pre- 
requisite of evaluation of land rights. 

The immigrants into new villages were not 
restricted as to tribe, so Ngawm have migrated 
into the old Zanniat territory, Hualngo into 
Zahau lands. Khualshim into Tashon lands, and 
so on. In the case of migrations into the Zahau 
area, adherence to the Zahau system of tenure 
has been made a condition of settlement and 
uniformity exi.sts, but in other tribal areas where 
the chiefs are appointees of Government with no 
land rights outside the boundaries of their own 
village, con.siderable confusion has occurred 
through each tribal group trying either to trans- 
plant its own ancestral tenure, or to invent some 
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other more suited to what it considers its needs 
of the moment. These experimental tenures tend 
to be extremely individualistic, the squatters 
aiming at establishing a right to disposal of the 
lands they have cleared, so that if ever they wish 
to move again, they can .sell out. 

(iii) Delineation of village boundaries after 
uvinexalion .- — Of the cause.s of change in tenure, 
the record of boundaries made soon after annexa- 
tion is not the least active. At the time, our 
knowledge of the people and their languages and 
customs was at a minimum, the country in a 
state of ferment with a number of the real 
headmen in hiding, and most of the interpreters 
plainsmen of doubtful character who-se chequered 
careers had led them into the hills as a refuge. 
Village boundaries had to be demarcated for 
purposes of administration, making of roads, etc., 
and in the circumstances the most accomplishefi 
liars often came off best in the negotiations. An 
excellent example can be found in the village of 
Lotsawm — here the hatred of the then paramount 
Tashon Council resulted in a large part of the 
\dllage lands being maliciously included in the 
boundaries of Tsawngkhua. a neighbouring 
village of the same tribe. 

Subsequent growth of population having caused 
an acute land shortage, the unfortunate villagers 
of Lotsawm had to buy back from Tsawngkhua 
some of their own ancestral lands. This area, 
purchased by the community as a whole through 
its council, was reserved as communal, right to 
j)ermit cultivation being vested in the council. 
At a still later date further expansion necessi- 
tated another land hunt, and as none was 
obtainable from Tsawngkhua, Lotsawm liad to 
turn to Hmunli, where a tenure was in operation 
in which right of disjmsal was vested in the 
individual. The purchases in this case were very 
different from the first, as individual family 
units had to buy isolated plots. 

Thus at the moment there are three forms of 
tenure co-existing at Lotsawm, i.e., that in which 
absolute right of disposal is vested in the in- 
dividual, that in which sale is prohibited but 
restricted rights of gift and inheritance are 
vested in the individual, and that in which all 
disposal rights are held by the community. 

Even where individual rights of disposal of 
land exist there is considerable variation in 
degree. In Tashon and a few' other villages in 
the immediate vicinity, outright sale is permitted 


within the tribe, while in the Laizo and Khuangli 
villages .sale is usually restricted to persons 
resident in the same village, though exceptions 
are beginning to occur. 

I have now come to the problem of whether or 
not this individualistic tendency in change is to 
be encouraged. 

I think I have shown the salient advantages 
of the old systems— the provision of adequate, 
but not excessive land and the prevention of 
exploitation of rights by sale or renting; but 
there are other points worthy of consideration 
which do not appear so clearly. 

The Zahau tenure, as outlined, is a major 
source of the power of the Chief and Headman, 
and as such consolidates the political structure of 
the tribe : as the right of disposal emphasizes the 
existence of the headman, so the right of inheri- 
tance emphasizes the family bond. While the 
prohibition of sale precludes also the squandering 
of the sources of food, the prevention of rental 
welds the social structure by accentuating the 
obligations of the haves towards the have-nots. 
The Zanniat example varies only in that the onus 
of distribution falls, in this democratic group, 
upon the head of the extended or individual 
family, in the absence of a headman. 

It can justly be said that the Zahau system 
leaves it open to the headman to abuse his powers 
by favouritism in the granting of fields, but the 
same applies to all forms of reward by which a 
headman can induce support, and the remedy 
seems to he in super\ision. 

Where so clear-cut a system exists, illegaUty 
would result in immediate litigation, and in this 
lies the safeguard. That the individualistic 
tenures involve far more subtle abuses has been 
shown by the fact that during lean years, when 
cash for payment of taxes has been almost im- 
possible to find, unscrupulous headmen have been 
known to force their people to surrender to them 
plots worth many times the value of the tax. 
under threat of action on behalf of Government 
for default. Such transactions, bearing as they 
do the outward semblance of legal purchases at 
an opportune moment, often go undetected. 

Local experience proves that, in all villages 
where individual right of sale exists, the bulk of 
the land is in the hands of a few rich men, with 
resultant disafFection among the landless rent- 
paying majority. 

From the evidence it appears that the preven- 
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tion of the spread of individuahsui would be the 
best pohcy, as it 'would retain the types of tenure 
which strengthen the social bonds and prevent 
miration from old villages becoming a form of 
profit-making on land investments. 

As tribal war.s are now impossible, major 
communal crises involvmg the payment of heavy 
indemnity are no longer likely to disturb by their 
occurrence the present distributions of lands, 
and an established monetary system renders it 
possible to spread the payment of small fines in 
easy gradation throughout the community. 

The right of the headman in Zahau tenure to 
to redistribute occu pied lands has therefore become 
redundant, and remains only as a source of abuse. 

With regard to the regidation of tenure in new 
villages foimded in lands vacant at the time of the 
annexation, it appears that a system suitable to 
existing conditions would restrict the right of 
disposal of land by the headman to unoccupied 
fields, while retaining all the other regulations of 


disposal and cultivation in the Zahau tenure. 
All new villages are bound, under existing orders, 
to have a headman duly appointed by Govern- 
ment, but the office is in danger of degenerating 
into a mere echo of the voice of higher authority. 

Imposition of a tenure as outlined would foster 
the community spirit and add to the prestige of 
the artificial political hierarchy by diffusing its 
authority through this important aspect of the 
social organization. 

While it appears that a changing of economic 
and sociid values through education and mission 
activities will eventually modify Chin life in 
almost every aspect, needless acceleration of the 
process will only lead to the disintegration of 
soviet w A check on individualism in land tenure 
will preserve those elements which bind people 
to the village of their bfrth, and by assuring the 
food sujjply of all, remove from among the 
factors inducing change that most potent of 
them all — hunger. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Death and Mourning Ceremonies at Normanby 
FT Island. Summary of a communication htj Dr. 

Oeza Eoheim. 0 February, 1937. 

Death felt as a loss by the sunfivoi's. Mourn- 
ing ceremonies arc ritualized representations 
of this sentiment. Ritual wailing. Two analyzed 
cases. The loss is compensated by introjection. 
Eating the dead. Monkeys eating their dead chil- 
dren. Eating the coriise as an oral compensation 
for the loss among primitive tribes. The mother's 
nipple as the ‘ oldest of the gods,’ the prototj-pe of 
■ good objects.' Combination of delayed burial and 
• •ndocannibalism . 

The death of Raraworu. An inquest held at the 
grave. Witches, sorcereis or the rara as cause of 
the death. The rara and parricide. Totemism, 
name taboo and rara. A case of death by rara. 
Burial alive and the ilreams of Ramoramo. 

Bwabware of Tarabatea at Liasuru (Kebujada) 
(Nejosi Bagailej Sine Gewahana). 

Bwabw'are at Mwadaiuia or Boasididi. A purchase 
bwabware matrilinear and patrilinear inheritance. 
The songs. Dream of Lewajani. Dream of Ne Duro. 

Bwabware at Kenolia. 18th of July. 

Another bwabware at Kenolia. Further tletails 
of the motuning : the farewell meal, ' the madness.' 
the ceremonial silence. Sitting in the enclosure cml 
of the first period and the ceremony of tying the 
mourning string or cooking. 

Second bwabware at Mwadauna. Date deter- 
mined by the waj's of a pig. 

Bwabware at Tauihaua for Diaikis son Dibere. 
Adopted relations function like real relations. The 
' bubura ’ and th(’ breaking of the enclo.sure. A 


small ceremony called ' sticking the gwara ' intro- 
tluces the real gwara ritual. The words for the food 
given by the married relations to the clan (bwabware) 
and for the return present from the clan (galabeda) : 
both mean taboo. The mourners are tigly people ; 
when the motuning is finished they are healed. 
Dreams of Inois and the father-complex. 

Bwabware of Lelegubesi at Kenolia. A case of 
double motuning ; the father as a ' married relation.' 
The psychology of the bwabware ritual ; the real 
relations exempt from mourning, because they are 
‘ one body.' The motirmu- is a person who is 
suffering a piuiishment. A married relation is an 
enemy, in the case of a death a culprit. The 
bwabware as a conditional curse shows that the 
members of the susu are also potentially hostile. 
Practice does not conform to theory. 

The guto ceremony. A sociologically different 
t\-pe of mourning. The gute and platfoini burial. 
Eating the belly of the deceased in a puddhig. 
They emerge from their mourning as ‘ baraus ' who 
kill somebody in revenge for the death. The 
jJatform ; the gute seated on the platform represent 
the ghosts. The gute people and love-magic. The 
gute peo])le are ' paid ’ by the noni-asa for their 
' barau ’ activity. The gute on the bridge or plat- 
form are the ghosts, thus the ghost is regarded as 
revengirrg its own death. The gute type of mourning 
in which own clansmen participate is a special 
honour accorded to people of importance. Special 
larrgirage used by the gute people. They are 
chargerl with barau magic and thus mutually 
rlangeroirs for each other. Variations of the gute 
ritiral ; Nadiriadia. Mwateba. (Hij. Food sacrificed 
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TO the' spirits. The Lomitawa duguma ceremony 
as a subvariant of the gute. Inofficial or real 
uiouming heside the official ceremony. Vicarious 
role of gute and mother's brother. 'Uwana’ or 
madness closely connected with matrilinear susu. 
Dancing as part of the mourning ceremony ; the 
rausa dou. Sj-mbolism of the songs; the deatl 
woman, as a beauty carried away by Di'ath. or as 
cohabitating with Death and refusing other men. 
The power of death symbolized by the sigaha (love 
magic). Another gute at Xadmadia. Women as 
gute ; this is according to Sigasiga custom. Ciiv’ing 
food to the spirits of the dead (p. 123). The gute 
])eople as ‘ widowers ’ ; they will force people to give 
them their present as they will not stop mourning 
till they receive it. This is quite flifferent from th(' 
bwabware type of mourning where food is provided 
by the mourners for those who release them from 
their obligation. Individual differences in the 
mourning ritual ; a gute with a galabeda. The 
differenci' between hwabware and gute is explained 
by the theory that in the gute ceremony the own- 
relations are under the suspicion of being responsible 
for the death. 

The (bigunui ceremony of Duau proper. The 
mourners are chiefly women. A remote variant of the 
gute type of ritual. The mourners as ravens. Chewing 
as compensation for a loss. Dream of Doketa's wife. 

Thegit'urara-sa ' breakingof thegnara’ at Nadinadia. 
The songs before the ceremony. To suffer a loss 
means to be motherless. Kasabwaibwaileta as 
tj-pifying a rejected suitor. The woman in mourning 
is taboo like a pregnant woman. An allusion to 
(limwagimwareja. the chief mourner, as a sogara 
(prostitute). End of mourning symbolized by the 
happy end of a love affair. A man who has no 
mother and no sister is improtected against evil 
magic and aggression. Hostilities at the feast. In 
old times a man was killed at the end of the mourning 
period, now a turtle or boar. Separation from the 
dead means separation from the mother. The dead 
as equated with a lost lime pot. Death and ' ime ’ : 
the dead are the departed, those who have sailed. 
The fe.stival of gwara rasa or the broken taboo. 
Distribution of the food. Presents help to ovcrcomT' 
shame. Proceedings at the feast. Various scenes. 
The nipple and the ' jaguraa.’ Specific features of 
the food division. Importance of the ‘ return ' 
element. Changing places. The food division and 
the strangers. The basa or farewell meal. Indivi- 
dual differences. Seguraguras dream, the feast and 
the mother-child situation. Love and food. Gar- 
dens made in honour of dead mothers. Dream of 
Gimwagimwareja. Mourning and weaning, or )>riinal 
object lo.ss and body de.struction )>hantasies. 
Mourning in Dobu. The Trobriands. A parallel 
to the gute, introjection of the dead. Parallel and 
opposite features. Goodenough evtstoms : the voice 
of a mourner is like the voice of a little child. 
Analogies to Kormanby Island customs at ilailu. 
Wagawaga, Tubetube and Bartle Bay. Mourning 
and weaning. The mourners have suffered a loss 
and the ontogenetic prototyi)e of this situation is 
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the separation of the mother from the child. The 
flanger of separation from the primal love object. 
Companionship and food. Eating the coipse and 
introjection. The rights of an orjjlian. The mour- 
ner is pregnant with the dead. Mythical origin 
of yams as ‘ children ’ of a mourning woman. 
Melancholia and moimiing. Sadness and anger. 
Destructive impulses as thwarted love. Eros and 
Thanatos both involved in oral incorporation. 
Food taboo as repressed cannibalism. A clinical 
case to explain the specific features of Normanby 
Island mourning customs. Compensation to the 
maternal clan. In-law relations accused. The dead 
wife as a mother. Revival of primal object loss. 
Presents to the girl’s relations appease the feeling 
of guilt connected with coitus. Combination of 
intensive with comparative methods of field an- 
thropology and clinical psycho-analysis. Hostility 
within the matrilinear clan. The gute type of 
ritual stre-sses the hate aspect and the bwabware the 
love aspect of the original mother-child situation. 
Dream of Kaunamo ; the tokwatokway or spirit 
mothers as protectors. " Oboloma ’ or love as a 
protection against aggression. Libidinisation of 
death. Compensation of the itrimal loss by the 
mourning women. Mourning rites in general are 
repetitions of the primal object loss situation. 
Defence mechanisms evolved in this situation : 
introjection, projection, repression. Aggression 
turned against the Ego. The scape-goat and blood 
revenge. Introjected and projectetl destruction. 
Oscillation is the characteristic feature of the 
mourning situation. Prolongation of this situation 
is a characteristic feature of advance in civilization. 
History and tradition evolved on this basis. 
The dead receive milk, prolongation of the infantile 
situation. The infantilism of Chinese civilization. 
Closing the mouth of the dead and feeding the dead. 
Filial conduct and the infantile situation. Retarda- 
tion. Eros, Thanatos and Life. 

The Changing Environment of Africans. Summarij 
CQ of « CominunicntioH presented hy Dr. E. B. 
30 Worthington. 23 Frftruory, 1937. 

The thesis is maintained that the African is an 
organi.sm dejjending on the physical and biological 
factora of his environment, and is undergoing 
evolution as the environment changes. Whatever 
may be the origin of variation in social structure 
and custom, natural selection has a last word in 
<leciding whether any' variation is of survival value, 
and to determine this survival value a detailed studv 
of the environment is often more important than 
the study of the organism itself. The balance of 
nature, which is shown by analysing the African 
t'nvironment into its components, is not comparable 
to a weighing machine, but rather to a system of 
munerous levers and links all in balance with each 
other. Extra weight placed on any' part of this 
system may' cau.se the whole to change its equilibrium, 
and every lever to take up a new position. First, 
there is the .surface structure of the land, the 
.structure of underlying rocks and that of the 
overlying atmf)sphere. which three together 
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constitiite soils and water supply. These deteiinine 
the character of vegetation, which m turn provides 
subsistence for all animal life. Man himself may 
modify any of his physical and biological surround- 
ings by destruction with the axe or with fire, and 
by means of cultivation or animal husbandry. 
Man's insect com])etitors. especially locusts and 
tsetse flies, determine and are dependent on many 


environmental changes, and man alscj provides an 
internal environment which has been taken advantage 
of by parasitic organisms, many of which cause 
disease and thereby helji to control his mental as 
well as liis botlily health. In considering each of 
these components, examjjles can be selected which 
show change in jirogress. both of the environment 
itself and of man in his adaptations thi'reto. 


OBITUARY 


Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Litt.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.C.P. 1871-lst Jdiiiiciri/, 1937. 

CA It is with deep regret we record the death of 
33 Sir Grafton Elliot Smith at Broadstairs on 
the 1st of January. He was born at Grafton, Xew 
South Wales, in August, 1871, and had thus attained 
the age of sixty-five years. At the age of 17 he 
entered the newly-founded medical school of the 
University of Sydney and, after a distinguished 
career, graduated M.B. in 1892. After some 
experience in hospital appointments he became two 
years later a demonstrator in anatomy in the 
University imder Professor J. T. M'ilson. In his 
first year in this post in addition to three other 
papers he published a paper entitled ‘ A preliminary 
■ Commimication upon the Cerebral Commissures of 
‘ the Mammalia, with .special reference to the 
‘ Monotremata and Marsupialia,' the first of tliat 
remarkable setjuence of contributions to the 
morphology and e^■olution of the brain which 
ensured him a world-wide reputation as one of the 
foremost authorities on the comparative anatomy of 
the mammalian brain, before he attained his 30th 
year. 

This predilection for research work on the brain 
really became manifest at a veiy early age. F rom the 
time when he was a small boy playing on the sea 
beaches of Northern New South Wales he had been 
dissecting the nervous system of innumerable fish 
and also of great numbers of domestic animals ; he 
never talked about what he found, nor did he give 
reasons for thi.s preoccupation, and it is said that his 
school-fellows nick-named him ' Broody ' for they 
felt he must be hatching something. 

In March, 189.0. he received the degi ee of Doctor of 
Medicine -with honours from his University for a 
thesis, the subject of which was the anatomy and 
histology^ of the cerebrum of the non-placental 
mammal. The award of a travelling fellowship from 
Sydney University in 1896 enabled Elliot Smith to 
come to Cambridge where facilities were provided by 
Profe.ssor Maealister for him to continue his re.search 
Work on comparative neurology. Later he became a 
University demonstrator of anatomy. Between 
1897 and 1900 he published eight important papei-s 
dealing with cerebral morphology. At the invitation 
of the Coimcil of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
London, he rmdertook to prepare a descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of the unrivalled collection of 
brains preserved in their Museum. Published in 1902 
this is still a standard w’ork on the mammalian, and 
especially the primate, brain. In 1899 official 


recognition to the outstanding import.uice ofhiswork 
wa.s gi\'en by his election to a fellowship at St. John's 
College to which he had been admitted, but three 
years earlier and on which foundation ho afterwards 
became an honorary fellow. 

During thi.s time at Cambridge he was working 
alongside young enthusiasts in science who had come 
together from many parts of the world and the 
memory of those years and thi'ir fruitfulness was 
very precious to him. 

In 1900 Elliot Smith left Cambridge to take up 
an appointment as the first Professor of Anatomy in 
the Egyptian tlovernment School of Medicine, Cairo, 
where he remained nine years. While actively 
establishing the School of Anatomy he continued his 
studies on the morphology of the brain on which he 
published numerous papei’s. He also contributed 
many papeis on other aspects of anatomy to the 
Journal of -Lnatomy and Physiology amongst other 
scientific journals. He often said that he set out 
determined not to allow the glamorous interest in the 
past to di\'ert him from anatomy, but in Egypt wert' 
provided other spheres of work in which he became 
actively interested. .A. large area of Nubia in the 
vicinity of the Nile was destined to be submerged on 
the constniction of the dam at Aswan. In this region 
were many cemeteries and Reisner was excavating 
these, exposing in the process many thousands of 
skeletons rejiresenting the population of the valley 
at all stages of its history. Elliot Smith went there in 
his vacations. Later, joined by Wood Jones, much 
time was spent in examining specimens and preparing 
records not only of anthropological characteis but 
al.so of evidence of disease and injury. The results 
of these imjiortant studies formed the basis of the 
Anatomical Reports in the Bulletin of the 
-Lrchaological Survey of Nubia, of which the earlier 
sections were published in 1908 and the later in 1909 
and 1910. He had opportunities of studying skeletal 
material from preilynastic and dynastic bmials in 
vast f|uantity and became interested not only in the 
racial origins ami composition of the inhabitants oi 
-Ancient Egypt, but also in their religious beliefs and 
customs especially the origin and development ot 
mrunmification. He contributed numerous papers 
on the subject of miunmitication among the seventy 
or more contributions to literature between 190(1 
and 1909. 

In 1907 Elliot Smith was admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Socu-ty, 

In 1909 he returned to this country to occupy the 
chair of anatomr- in the Unixersity of Manchester. 
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There, where he was in cU).--e association with \V. J. 
Perry, he continued the study of the problems of the 
early origins of magic and religion and of the early 
migration of man. He was gradually led to formulate 
the theorj" that Ancient Egt-pt was the cradle of 
human civilization and that human culture spread by 
diffusion from this centre. 

Among his publications dealmg with mummitica- 
tion ‘ The Royal Mummies ' which appeared in 1912 
IS of special importance because of the information 
anatomical examination ga\ e on dynastic problems 
of Egyptian history. Another important pidihcation 
wa.s ‘ The Ancient Egy ptians and their Influence on 
■ the Civilization of Europe ' which appeared fiisit in 
1911 and in a revised edition in 1923. Rased largely 
on his studie.s of skeletal matei'ial from different 
source.s in Eg\-pt he describes therein the y’vidence 
of the intrusion of a new racial clement, the 
Armenoid, broad-headed t_vpe. in earlv dvnastic 
time.s and the origin of megalithic monumctits. 

In Manchester he took an active part in the 
affairs of the Literary and Philosophical Society, acted 
as its president and made numerous contributions to 
its Memoirs and Proceedings and to the Journal 
of the Manchester Egj-ptian and Oriental Society. 

In 1909 he delivered the Arris and flale lectures 
on ‘ Some Problem.s relating to the Evolution of 
■the Brain’ and in 1911 another Arris and Gale 
lecture on the ‘ History of Mumrr.ifieation.’ 

In 1912 he presided over the .section of Anthro- 
pologj’ of the British Association at Dundee anfl 
took as the subject of his addre.s.s the Xeopallium. 

The discover^' of the Piltdown skull in 1912 
provided the material for him to show his great 
interest in and knowledge of ancient man. As is 
well-knovm he and other eminent anthropologists did 
not quite see eye to eye on the best reconstruction 
from the few fragments. Associated first with 
Dr. J. Hunter of Sydney and later with Dr. J. 
Beattie, reconstructions more in keeping with his 
conviction regarding the true nature of the specimen 
than those resulting from the early efforts were 
ultimately made. Unfortunately', thi' controversy 
among anthropologists in regard to the reconstruction 
and the individuality of this discovery was never 
happily settled and seems likely- to be revived in an 
acute form by the discovery of the Syvanscombe skull. 
In 1919 he was Croonian lecturer at the Royal 
College of Physicians, the subject dealt with being 
the significance of the cerebral cortex. 

We now come to the last phase. In 1919 Elliot 
Smith was persuaded to accept the chair of anatomy 
at University College, London, in succession to Sir 
George D. Thane. There he was able through the 
munificent benefaction of the Rockefeller Foundation 
to build up an anatomical institute on the most 
modem lines and to put into practice his views on 
the teaching and significance of anatomy. He was 
recognized as one of the foremost authorities on early 
man and was almost invariably consulted about the 
character and importance of any new discoverj-. 
He was the first to demonstrate the Rhodesian skull 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1921 
and gave the first account of the ‘ London ' skull, the 
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fragmentary specimen found in excavating for the 
foundations of Lloyds' building in 1925. In 1932 at 
the International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences held in London he expressed 
the opinion that the specimen was probablj' the 
earliest known example of the ‘ modem ' type of 
man described up to that time. He took an active 
part in assigning to its proper position the skull of 
the Taungs ape discovered in 1925 and described by 
Professor Raymond Dart one of his former pupils. 
In 1926 the discovery' of Peking man which was 
describe<l by Davidson Black another of his former 
a.ssistants, inspired largely by his enthusiasm, made 
him very active in acquiring all the information he 
could obtain about the specimens. He had special 
opportunities of obtaining the latest accounts of the 
successive tliscoveries because Davidson Black kept 
him regularly informed in regard to them and he was 
invited by the Chinese Government to go to China to 
report on the find. From his own observations he 
was able to confirm the conclusions of Davidson 
Black. He published numerous papem and lectured 
frequently on the subject. Thus he made known the 
circumstances associated with and the character and 
importance of the discover^' to a wide public. The 
significance of Peking man was the subject of one of 
the lectures he gave in Edinburgh under the auspices 
of the Hendereon Tmst. He regarded the discoverj' 
as of special significance not onlj' because of its 
intrinsic importance but because of the light it shed 
on the individuality of the Piltdoyyn man and the 
manner in which it linked up the characters in 
Neoanthropus and Pithecanthropus. 

In 1932 he wa.s partiallj" incapacitated bj- a stroke 
and though this curtailed his activities to some 
extent, his interest in the subjects which he had 
made a life study' suffered little, if anj’, abatement. 
His affliction was borne with great fortitude. In 
1934 he yvas president of the section of Phj'sical 
Anthropology- at the International Congre.ss of 
Ethnological Sciences yvhich met in London and in 
his aildress gave trenchant expression to his vievrs on 
theories of racial origins promoted for political 
convenience. He yy-as Huxley- Memorial Lecturer 
imder the auspices of the Rojal Anthropological 
Institute for 1935; the subject chosen being ‘The 
‘ Place of Thomas Henry' Huxlej' in Anthropologj'.' 
He -would also have been President of the Institute 
but for impairment of health. He yvas a past 
president of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the end of the academic year in 
September. 1936, he retired from the Chair of 
Anatomy- in Universitj' College. 

In the course of his actiy-e life he wa.s the recipient 
of many' honours from scientific societies and 
associations at home and abroad. For his services to 
science he receh ed the honour of knighthood in 1934. 
He had been a Vice-President of the Royal Societj- 
and was awarded a Roy-al Medal in 1912. He received 
the Hon. Gold Medal of the Roj'al College of Surgeons 
of England, and the Prix Fauy'elle of the Anthro- 
pological Societj' of Paris. Amongst his other 
acth'ities he served on the General Medical Coimcil 
from 1913-19. 
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Elliot Smith's literaiy activitj- was phenomenal. 
The list of his publications numbers nearly four 
hundred items. Among his more important work.s 
not already referred to may be mentiont'tl Essai/s on 
the Evolution of Man (1924). Hununt Hisforif (1930: 
2nd edit. 1934) and the Diffusion of Culture (1933). 

Elliot Smith fulfilled admirably the functions of 
head of a department intimately engaged in research 
work. He gave the kmdest and most generous 
opportrmity in his power to even his youngest anil 
lea.st experienced demonstrators ; every thing that 
wa.s his was at their disposal if they could use it in any- 
way; he demanded no pei'sonal return. In later life 
on(> of his outstanding qualities was an amazing 
generosity in making opportimities for yomig 
scientists, especially those from outlying parts of the 
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Empire, to enjoy a 'iniilar experience to his 
own. 

This is hut a brief account of the main events in a 
truly remarkable life. Some indication of the high 
esteem in which Elliot .Smith's work was held by his 
contemporaries may be gained from the tribute paid 
to him by Piofessor Frazer in a footnote to his book 
on Embryology. This was to the effect that the 
older readers might wonder why there had been in 
the book so little mention of Elliot Smith’s work on 
the central nervous system, but this was of the 
nature of ‘ fomidations ' ami like ’ foimdations ’ wa.s 
mostly out of sight. As for the future, his influence 
and example will be a guilding light to British 
Anatomists for gimeratious to come. 

HATTHEt\ YOFXC. 


MAN 


REVIEWS. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Man Makes Himself. B>/ V. tloulon ChiUtf. London : 
nn Wotts and Co., 1936. 5 hi. .rii 275 pp., 

gy Ulus. Price Is. dd. 

Archaeologists are already- deeply indebted to 
Prof. Childe for the invaluable books in which he has 
eonelated the investigations of many men (including 
himself), into many cultural epochs, in many regions. 
Having explained arehteology to the archa'ologist.s. in 
this latest book he makes it understandable to those 
who are without the fold — or rather, perhap.s, he makes 
clear to all who care to read, including archa:ologists 
themselves, how man has through the ages added to his 
i-ultural inheritance, and so built himself an environment 
in which we have to live. But not, one may add, an 
environment to man's own specifications or to any- 
preconceived design. The story of human progress, a 
progress which we accept as a provisional reality, is 
dramatized by Prof. Childe without substantial loss of 
accuracy of statement, and with a pleasing freedom 
from speculative theorizing. Ho displays throughout 
his wide knowledge and balanced judgment, and he keeps 
the reader's attention from first to last, though some 
may find the section (in Chapter VIII) dealing with 
arithmetic and geometry, a stumbling-block to rapid 
reading. 

Looking back upon the progressive steps in human 
history and prehistory, upon the discoveries anil 
inventions that seem obvious to us. because they are 
part of our conditioning. Prof. Childe has selected 
certain phases as representing periods of revolution. It 
may, of course, he argued that the changes came about 
gradually, and that it is only in the perspective view that 
they assume the aspect of rei'olutions. It these, to 
deserve the name, must be as sudden, and as violent, 
and as sanguinary, as some of which we know, the 
objection may be upheld. But economic revolutions, as 
distinct from social or political upheavals, need have no 
catastrophic or volcanic features, and Prot. Childe is 
justified in his characterization of certain peaceful pha-ses 
of transformation. The " Xeolithic Revolution ” was 
the first, with its change from food-gathering to food- 
producing, together with the development of domestic 
,irts and crafts associated with a less nomadic or 
migratory, and a less precarious, mode of living. Arising 
out of this greater abundance of food and permanence 
of domicile, there followed, at no very- long interval, the 
■ Urban Revolution,’ with the development of towns 
anil cities, co-operative irrigation and cultivation. 


ambitious buililing-ionstruction, traile and communi- 
cation over wide areas, transport and the wheel, 
navigation and astronomy-, writing and mathematics, 
affluence and poverty-, theocracy- and aristocracy, wai 
and conquest, and much else, not by any means all to 
the good. Attendant upon the establishment of these 
large aggregations of men. with leisure and wealth 
imequally distributeil, new needs and new luxuries 
demanded new means of fulfilment, and there was a 

■ Revolution in Human Knowledge.’ Even science 
began to come into its own. but it was a building-up of 

■ science anil supei-stition side by side.’ 

Man has made his cultural self, and Prof. Childe, out 
of the depths of his archaiological lore, has made the 
storv live. It is a tale worth telling, and a tale well-told. 

H. S. H. 

The Economics of Primitive Peoples. By Stephan 
fij Viljoen. London: P. S. King db Son, 1936. 
g| Pp. 282. PriceV2s.6d. 

To an economist the interest of a primitive 
society- lies in an analy-sis of the methods of 
organization and social and economic control of a people 
with simple material technique; and in a comparison of 
the efficiency- of the different means employed by- 
primitives for the attainment of ends adinittedly 
different from those of Western industrialism. For 
instance, it might he suggested that magic and mytli 
determine to some ilegiee a division of labour which in 
our society- would be determineil by relative wage rates 
regulated in the market by- relative skill, bargaining 
power anil other factors. The economist's business is 
not to prai.se or comleimi the entls which a society- seeks 
but to judge the relative efficiency of the means of attain- 
ing them and to analy se the interactions of these means. 

At first sight it seems as if Dr. Viljoen is going to 
give us an analy sis which would be refreshing after the 
descriptive and technological material which is usual in 
econoimc .studies of prunitive societies. His material is 
arranged under general theoretical titles. Demography. 
Teclmique, Transport. Division of Labour, Trade, 
Money, Distribution, etc. But one is disappointed. 
Perhaps the issue is prejudiced from the beginning by 
Dr. Viljoen's opening paragi-aph in which he says that 
since technical and social factors are closely- related, 
a low- development of teclmique implies also undeveloped 
forms of organization and control. Xothing could be 
further from tlic truth than to imagine that a people. 
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primitive by our >iaiul(U(ls of teclinique, liave nores- 
.''arily a simple ftocial organization. Thus opportimities 
for analysis of eomiihcated systems, suoh as the Kuin 
trade of the Trobnand'-, are completely m.ssed. Tins 
system, as every readei of Malinowski knows, is one of 
the most striking examples of an elaborate primitive" 
organization for tratle, all the more interesting to the 
economist because it i>» largely ritualistic. Yet it is 
dismissed by Dr. ^’iljoen m less than twenty lines. 

The stamp of the economist is lacking from this work. 
Unfortunately so also is that of the anthropologist. 
For the book is littered with sweeping and inaccurate* 
generalizations about primitive people as a whole, as if 
all w'ere alike. I’o gi\ e only a few examples : " Fvery- 
“ where the exjieetant mother leaves lier home and 
'■ bears her child in tlie <»pen or in rude slielters .spei-iallx 
■* prepared for the purpose ’’ (p. 6o). *' The life of the 

■' infant on the wliole. however, is not a happy one. He 
■’ has largely to ^hift hir liimself. Mere babies have to 
*’ search for their ou n hxMl. At an early age the rhild 
*' put to work . . . th«‘ girl from a tender age l»t‘Come'«- 

■■ a beast of burden (p. 71). " Throughout pnmitiv* 

■■ society, therefon*, women are the doctors and often 
■’ the surgeons as w<‘ll ** (p. 188). " Among all primitive 

■■ peojdes bartei is in the hands of W’omen. They are 
■* the first trailers " {ihid.}. 

The best part of the book is in the first chapter, on 
Formative Fact<.»r>. and this is more social biology than 
.strict economic^. ROSEMARY URUOTl'. 

The Sociology of Population ; A Study in Societal 
im Relativities. B'f Benoi/ Kinnar Sarkar. Cfil- 
q2 catt<i : Ray-('hoiv(ihuryy Ltd, 1936. 130 pp. 

This is an expansion of an address to a Popula- 
tion Conference, anil it would appear to be inspiretl 1)\ 
a desire to show that, whether we consider growth <d 
population, or distribution, or standard of living, India 
is not unique but has an assemblage of problems whieh 
are also illustrated in other areas. 

It is a book which will give those who are intercst(‘d 
in Indian and e.specially Bengalese life a certain amount 
of insight into the thought of Indian intellectuals. Thi* 
declines in the growth curve of population in birth 
rates and mortality rates are clearly indicate<i: but 
whereas the West Europe birth rate began to <lec!inc 
soon after 1880 that of India remained very high until 
1910, and is still high. H. .1. F 

Primitive Society and its Vital Statistics. By 

||M Lulwik Krzyiru'ki . L'tn'hn : yiarfftfllan. !!»34. 
I|q 589 pp.. bibHoyraphy. Bnce 

It is a reproach to anthropologists that they huxe 
failed to recognize the importance of the population 
and vital statistics of primitix^e races. They max 
attempt to excuse themselx es by pointing to the similar 
neglect of these matters bx' historians who hax e perhaps 
less defence: but it i^ no adequate reply that a bail 
example has been folluweil. For no pictiii-e of any 
society can be at all complete that does not include 
some indication of the density and distribution of the 
population : the same may be said xvith hardly less 
force about vital statistics. There could be no greater 
contrast than betxxeen two societies, iii one of which 
the expectation of life was txx eiity years, and in the other 
sixty years. But how much ha\*e anthropologists cared 
about these fundamental matters? Though there an* 
some signs of an awakening to the importance of thi?' 
topic, it has come too late. We know xery little even 
about the vital statistics of those primitive races which 
hax'e long been in contact xvith xvhite races anil haxc 
been much influenced bx* them, in spite of the recent 
interest in the dyiny:-out (tf >ome of these jK'oples. We 
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shall nex'er hax'c more than fragmentary knowledge 
about the conilitioiis befort* white men came on to the 
scene. 

All that can be ilone now is to collect and scrutinize 
such numerical data as are to be found in the accounts 
of the earlier obserxers. .A.s Professor Krzywicki says 
they are " of x'ery doubtful x alue " and *' hax'e really 
got just by chance into the jiages of books of first- 
** hand information.'* Our author, who is the Pro- 
fessor of Social History in the Uiux'ersity of War*saw. 
has undertaken the immense task of surx’eying the 
material and has spent ox'er thirty years on it. The 
work has been done xx'ith such thoroughness, as an 
inspection of the appendices xvill show, that it need 
iiex’er be repeated. There are four appendices cox'ering 
• >x'er 240 pages in which all the references to numerical 
estimates of the sizes of African and of American tribes 
and confederacies are recorded. These appendices 
alone render the book of great and permanent value, 
in the text the data are analx’zeil and most interesting 
<'onclasions are reached regarding the ax'erage size of 
tribes and as to the number of tribes of different sizes, 
la this work of analysis the author displays admirable 
judgment, and extracts just as much by way of con- 
clusion as the material will permit. His general result 
is that in Australia the ax'erage size of the tribe was 
uriiler 550 and that of 123 tribes 70 had le.ss than 
.■>0tt members, xvhile in North America three-fifths of 
the tribes had les-s than 1.000 members, though in this 
latter area a few confederacies had as many as 10.000. 

Most of the text, however, is concerned with the 
v ital statistics of primitive societies. It is more difficult, 
fierhaps. to arrix'e at any conclusions in this field than 
m that of the density of population. The observed 
number of lix'ing children is almost always small, but 
it is very hard to say how far this is due to low* fertility 
anil how' far to high mortality. The average number of 
children born to a w’oman in Australia seems to have 
been under five and in Africa imiler four. This indicates 
low fertility; but since all xvomen married early, it is 
compatible wdth a high birth-rate. Child mortalitx 
was something approaching 50 per cent, in both areas. 
He has also some interesting estimates of age distribu- 
rion and on other related topics. Professor Krzywdcki 
I'C mostly concerned with establishing such statistical 
♦•onclusions as can be drawn from the meagre facts. 
But he does permit himself some comments on the 
meaning of the conclusions, and he is especially in- 
terested in the sparsity of population and the related 
social isolation which is reinforced by the multiplicity 
of language. To this he attributes great importance in 
flic understanding of primitix'e society. It is, how'ever, 
for the material that he has so laboriously gathered 
together and so conscientiously analyzed that we are 
mostly indebted to our author. His work will he 
indispensable in ex'erv anthropological librarx'. 

A. M. CARR-SAUXDKKS. 

Gesammelte kleinere Schriften zur Ethnofogie 

M und Sociologie. III. By Professor S. B. Stein- 
metz. Groningen {Noorhoff).\^Zo. 487 pp. Pnee 
9 florins. 

Dr. Steinmetz in this x'olume of collected essays 
j-anges ox'er a w’lde field of interests, many not strictlv 
anthropological. In fact, the collection of ‘ Aphorisin.s ' 
t'ontains generalizations about life, xvomen, religion and 
all those subjects on xvhich the epigram thrix’es. Other 
essays treat of Eugenics, of the Jews m Europe, of xvhat 
he calls Sociography, and of the pacifist tendencies of 
primitixe communities. The essay on the Distribution 
of Work between the Sexes among Primitixes illastrates 
his careful method of assembling and analvziiii? the 
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material of field-workers. Host of the essays have l)een 
reprintetl from German and Dutch scientific journals; 
a few are printed for the first time. The book is 
pleasantlv got up but lacks an index. 

A. B. V. DREW. 

A Decade of Progress in Eugenics: Scientific Papers 
— _ of the third International Congress of Eugenics, 
h|l held at American Museum of National 
History, New York, 1832. Baltimore : Williams 
atid Wilkiths. 1934. xii + 531 pp.. plates^ portraits. 

This book is a collection of the papei-s read at the 
Third International Congress of Eugenics, held at the 
American IMuseum of Xatural Historj- in August. 1932. 

It contains an introduction explaming the origin of 
the Congress in relation to the International Federation 
of Eugenic Organizations; and papers illustrating 
■■ study of agencies under social control which may 
■■ improve or impair the racial qualities of future 
■■ generations, either physically or mentally ” ; problems 
as diverse as the control of immigration and a test for 


inheritance of musical capacity; studies of diffeiential 
birth-rates, of the inheritance of diseases, of mental 
defect, of blood-groups ; and of the basis of genetics. 
For students and practical workers there is a section on 
standard anthropometric measiu’ement. 

The addre.ss by Professor Corrado Gmi, as head of the 
Italian delegation, affirms the necessity for statistical 
bases m all eugenic investigations. 

-A chapter is devoted to the measures taken in different 
coimtries for the encouragement of Eugenics. Readers 
will recognize, under the title ‘ Darwin and PeaisonV 
■ Institute ■ (p. 358). the two separate organizations, thi' 
popular Eugenics Society, and the Galton Laboratorj 
for Xational Eugenics, in the University of London, 
both founded by Francis Galton. 

A collection of this kind should surely have included a 
paper on elementary statistics, but, taken iiltogi ther. 
this is a most useful collection, suggesting liiie.s of thought 
to be more fullj^ investigated. The critical student 
will find special vmlue in the papers which give full 
references to original work. il. X. KARN. 


GENERAL. 


The Origin of the Indo-European Races and 
HU Peoples. By U. Chockalingam Pillai. Vol. 1. 
Qg Palamcottah, 1935. xxxii -f 936 pp. Price £2 2.v. 

The writer finds the clue to his problem in epic 
tradition of age-long feud between two races : the 
totemic title of one is Bull, the second is of dual bmld, 
composed of Wolf and Horse and conveniently labelled 
Mark. But there is a powerful solvent. Snake, which 


makes it difficult (as the reader will find) to differentiate 
the three ingredients in the hybrid blend. ‘ Epos,’ he 
thinks (pp. 43-4), shows that the Indo-European ' home ' 
was in the Gondwana Continent, and that this wa-> 
submerged about 5500 B.c. What happened then r 
The problem, as he says, is of world-wide importance, 
and this is only Vol. I of his treatise, dealing with 
Gaelic. British, and Teutonic ‘ Epos.’ .1. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda. {Cf. H.\n. 
1936, 53). 

n 7 In a few quarters some surprise has been expressed 
that I have not commented upon Mr. T. P. 
O’Brien's interesting article entitled ‘ Xotes on the 
‘ Stone Age Cultures of Uganda.’ One reason for this is 
that I have been fully occupied with important matters 
that have little or no bearing on the Stone Age, and 
another is that I mislaid the issue of Mak for March, 
1936, contaimng the article mentioned. 

.Although all the types of articles figured and referred 
to by Mr. O'Brien (as well as many others) had long been 
known in Uganda when the African Prehistoric Research 
Expedition commenced its work in this Protectorate 
nearly two and a half years ago, it falls to the credit of 
Mr. O'Brien to figure and name many of them for the 
first time; and while I agree with much that he has 
written in his article on this subject, there remain some 
points at which we appear to be at variance; but as 
Mr. O’Brien points out, his view is simply preliminary. 

I incline to the view that Mr. O’Brien is right when 
he claims that the Oldowan tools (so far as Uganda is 
concerned at any rate) were generally made on blocks of 
stone rather than on pebbles: and I may add that I 
doubt whether the Kafuan was truly ancestral to the 
Oldowan. 

Mr. O’Brien suggests that the flake implements he 
has named ‘ Croinerian ’ belong to the drj- period 
between Pluvial I and Pluvial II. Again I agree, 
except that I think it belonged to the very end of the 
Interpluvial and or to the beginning of Pluvial II. 

In the taluses referred to, these tools are mixed with 
yoimger assemblages rvhich include Chellean and 
Acheulean. and a good many years ago now I obtained a 
fine twisted quartz ovate from them. In one place, 
however, three rubble and boulder beds appear at the 
base of Pluvial II (or so I read the succession), and in 


these the ' Cromerian ’ occurs in the ' pure ' (iiiimixed) 
state. 

I would not say that the Chellean does not occur 
widely in Uganda, but rather that its development is 
generally poor. Chellean and proto -Chellean tools can be 
found in association with ancient gravels as far north as 
West Madi on the Sudan border, and the evidence of the 
taluses already referred to, together with the mixed 
assemblages of contemporaneous and derived tools to be 
seen in a really large collection from the M-horizon 
suggests local transition from Chellean to Acheulean. 
The apparent break at the Xsongezi exposures is due 
to the physiographic conditions that prevailed there 
during the tune of deposition of the deposits of the 
100 foot ± terrace. Deep pits sunk nearer the hills 
appear to be more enlightening in this regard. 

.According to Mr. O'Brien the N-horizon (which he 
was the first to name) is ‘ a good deal higher up than the 
‘ M.’ Except in certain pits which were filled in long 
before Mr. O’Brien and his expedition came to the 
country, this, so far as my knowledge goes, is not true, 
if Mr. O'Brien is speaking spatially. The separation i.s 
often non-existent (as it was in the case of my original M) 
and is seldom more than a foot or two, and while it is 
true that many remarkably crude tools appear in the X, 
it also contains some of extremely fine workmanship 
and symmetry. These tend to be \ery large; but 
relatively small tools are also present. 

The O-horizon (Mr. O'Brien’s nomenclature again) i.^ 
something of a puzzle to me. It is described as a 

well-marked implementiferous rubble . . . inter- 

■■ calated between more or less stoneless lake sediments." 
Personally I do not know it. So far as my knowdedge 
goes there is no rubble between the X-horizon amt the 
top of the 100 foot terrace ; there is. however, a 
widely distnbuteil led horizon, variously emphasized, 
between the X and thi' top of the terrace: it appears to 
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be completely free from tools ; it is true, however, that 
where, as in certain interesting washouts, it forms at the 
present time a temporarj^ surface it is characteristically 
littered with post-X— M tools; but this is because its 
rugged, scoria-like surface acts in the manner of the 
especially prepared bottom of a sluice box and collects 
all but the lighter and smaller material which is washed 
away during the rains. If this red zone (if one may so 
describe it) is indeed O'Brien’s 0-horizon, then I cannot 
agree that • there can be no doubt ' the Tumbian occurs 
there. I would say that so far as my experience goes, 
it definitely does not. 

As to the Tumbian (as identified bj* O'Brien), I found 
some tools of this culture in situ about five years ago. 
They were obtained from two pits sunk in the 100 foot 
terrace between 6 and 10 feet from the top, but not 
from any definite horizon. I showed them to Or. Leakey 
at Apis Rock, on oui- way to Oldoway in 1932, and I 
ventured to suggest that they might be classeil as 
Still-Bay or proto-Still-Bay. Leakej-. however, did not 
agree; he expressed the opinion that they were highly 
developed forms evolved from the Aeheulean. I have 
no rloubt he was right. 

Lately I have recovered from the M-horizon a .specimen 
which I can hardly doubt is a proto- or early Tmnbiau 
tool, and another from a bed about a mile distant, which 
I take to be of the same age ; while from thi> X I have 
extracted what appears to be a simple form of tranchet. 
These tools will later be sent to Hr. O'Brien, lx>cause the 
origin of the Uganda Tumbian is his particular study, 
and I have no wish to encroach upon it. They are 
withheld at the moment only for the purpose of showing 
them to Profes.sor van Riet Lowe, who will visit I'ganila 
shortly. 

The Lovallois culture, or at any rate a core culture 
strongly recalling the Levallois. is of very early origin 
in Ltganda; it seems to have been well in it.s stride by 
M-horizon times. 

Lastly, may 1 say that Mr. O'Brien's referen<-e to the 
■ 150-200 foot ’ gravels of the top terrace of the Kagera 
is not understootl. The top terrace (neglecting higher, 
lateritized valley fillings, presumablj- of Pliocene age) 
is the 270 foot approximately. It is well and distinctly 
separated from the 200 foot ^ terrace. But it exists 
To-day only as scattered remnants. K. ,1. WAYL.-IXD. 

Oryx and Ibex as Cult Animals in Arabia, it'/'. M\x. 
1937, 6.) 

bin, — In a recent work on the Sahara and 
Suilan.^ some reasons have been suggested for 
lielieving that much of the pre-Islamie culture of the 
Sahara came ultimately from Arabia or beyond. The 
reasoning on which that suggestion is based is largely- 
concerned with the cultural significance of the ‘ oryx ' 
in the Sahara to-day. in the Sudan of Meroitii' times, 
and in ancient Arabia. 

In M.A.X, 1937. 6, there appeal's an interesting notice 
concerning Ibex Hunters in the Haelramaut, and the 
character of the ' ibex ’ as sacred to .Atlitar among 
the ancient South Arabians. 

Major Jarvis, in " Yesterday anil To-day in Sinai. " 
p. 201, speaks of "the extinction of the bigger and 
■■ heavier antelopes, and the oryx, which still exi.sts in 
■■ Trans-Jordan and the Hejas. and was ... to lie 
■■ found in cotLsiderable numbers in Sinai also. " 

It seems more than probable that though the ' ibex ' 
and its horns may have become a kind of under-study ' 
tor the ■ oryx,’ as the latter became scarce in the 
[)lams, yet the original cult animal of Ishtar. the mother- 


' The Boniu, .Sahara ami .Sudan. Sir Richmond 
Palmer, K.C.M.G.. C.B.E. .Tohn Murray. 193(5. 
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goddess, and her counterpart the male-god, Athtar, 
was the ' oryx,’ not the ' ibex ' : or, alternatively, 
that the ' ibex,’ as Baal of the mountains, was analogous 
to the ■ oryx ’ as Baal of the plains. In either case it 
seems evident that Aud or Wadd, the Mimean god whose 
name meant ' love,’ was derived from the Mother 
Goddess of ' love ’ in the same way' as was the male 
deity, .-Ithtar; and that El -Imt ' or 'El Amd,’ 
the earliest traceable Arabo-African name for the 
■ ory.x,' must have been derived from the Mina;an god 
name Wadd or El Aud, whence Lamta as a name for the 
I'uareg, from their shield (lanit) mtde of ' oryx ’ skin. 
('fiprus. H. R. PALMER. 


— Tbe possibility that the dance of the Ibex 
hH hunters in the Hadhramaut may be a pagan 
survival, as suggested by IV. H. Ingrams, is. 
indeeil, interesting in view of the fact that Yezidis, near 
Ba’adri, Kurds at .\qra in northern Iraq, and Iranis 
living at Meyhir between Isfahan and Shiraz, affix ibe.x 
horns and skulls to buildings. The ibex (Capra cegagrus) 
.■>ymbolizes strength and physical endurance, and the 
horns are decorative in form as well as symbolic in 
character. Camel skulls are used as scarecrows by 
Kish Arabs of the Hilla Hu-a in Central Iraq (sec 
Antiquity, Juno, 1936, p. 223). 

Hans Helfritz also reports the custom of fixing honts 
to buildings in the country between the Hadhramaut and 
Yemen (see Antiquity. December 1936, p. 475, and 
PI. V). O. O. S. Crawford (Antiquity, September 1935. 
p. 356, and Plate) observed sheep skulls on garden 
walls in Cypru.s, and in a tall pine about two and one-half 
miles west of Kerynia. He also records the use of skulls 
us scarecrows at Esherv. near Sukhum, Abkhazia. 

r.s.s.R. 

In 192S, while riding in the jazi rah between Kish and 
the Tigris River, 1 saw several gazelle. Dismounting, I 
raised my rifle, but -was prevented from firing by one of 
the Arab guides who kept repeating the phrase haram 
(forbidden), which often ha.s a sacred connotation. He 
seemed perturbed and pointed to the gazelle tattooed 
on his inner right forearm. During the course of my 
anthropometric survey of the .Arabs of Central Iraq 
(cf. Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Antlir. Mem., IV, 455, 
Chicago, 1935) I recortled 71 individuals out of 398 who 
had gazelles tattooed on their right forearms. Further 
questioning regarding the purpose and meaning of this 
design revealed that this design, tattooed by some 
wandering gypsy woman (haulia), was purely decorative 
and thus had no modem significance. 

In view of the suggestions of Robertson-Smith, this 
may possibly be a form of degenerated totemism. It 
would be interesting to have information concerning 
other special rituals suggestive of animism or totemism 
among the itcoplcs of south-western .Asia. 

Chienyo. HEXRY FIELD. 
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Pacific ; Technology. With Plate D. Lazarus : Beasley. 

LIVE BAIT FISHING IN ONTONG JAVA. Rfi D. M. Lazarus of Leiteneawa. Ontong Java; with 
additional notes by H. G. Beasley. 

T4 This method of fishing for Bonito and other surface feeding fish — called in Ontong Java 
* I E se'e — was originally introduced from the Mortlock Group by a native named Simmie 
who is still resident at Leueneuwa. It is carried out only in fine weather, and the fish caught are of 
tliree or four kinds, Bonito, called Halema by Simmie, but He-pa by the local people ; secondly a 
kind of mackerel He-abo and occasionally a few Makabo along the reef-edge on the return journey home. 
Also from time to time Huny-a-mear weighing up to six or eight pounds may be hooked. However, 
Halemo and He-abo are the species preferred. 

The preparation for an E-se'e expedition is elaborate as uill be seen by the following account, 
as witnessed by Mr. Lazarus. The canoe nsed Avas of a .small type. Plate D, 1, called Pau-pau and 
the crew on this occasion consisted of four natives, a small boy and the AVTiter. The equipment was 
composed of ten long bamboo rods. He-makila, five shorter ones and five sticks about 2 ft. long also 
used as rods; a coconut leaf basket. 8 ft. long by 1 ft. deep, with a rounded bottom and the top 
stayed out with sticks for holding the live bait was partly submerged. Some shell hooks Kiri-kaua. 
Avere taken as well as those of the ordinary type with the barb filed off so as to save time in 
unhooking, an important factor with so transient a cpiarry. Further a white calico bag Moisie, 6 ft. 
by 3 ft., having the top and bottom left open, furnished with two ropes, Longti, 58-60 ft. long, made 
of bush vines on which are tw isted coconut leaves with their points projecting ; this is required to 
catch the live bait. 

It was during a period of calm Aveather that Hosivi, the headman of a canoe named Kana, asked 
Mr. Lazarus if he Avould like to Haele, E see {' go live bait fishing ’) and receiving his acceptance 
invited him to assist in the preparations. Hosivi, three natives and himself then set out along the 
beach for about a mile where tcvo of the natives were sent into the bush, one to get the bush vines 
and the other the palm leaves. On their return all joined in the removal of the midribs, leaving only 
sufficient fibre to twist the leaves round the vines, thus forming two ropes, Jo7igu ; one was finished 
as a loop and the other, with a cross stick so that the two might be easily joined. The fronds, when 
tied to the ropes, were left projecting, so as to have a sweeping effect wffien dragging for bait. The 
finished ropes were then taken to the reef edge and with stone sinkers attached tvere left for three 
days when they became water logged and sank. 

The headman then invited Mr. Lazarus to his house for attaching the lines to the rods. To the 
longer ones the ordinary hooks were fixed with the barbs removed, several to each rod, the fines of 
sufficient length to allow of being caught up under the handle so as to permit of a second fine being 
brought quickly into play should the first be taken by a shark, Kamonga. To the shorter rods were 
attached the shell hooks, Kirikaua, as well as some of the ordinary ones, whereas to the very short 
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ones shell hooks only were attached varying in size 
as neeessdi’v for either Halenin (Bonito) or Hmbo. 
Plate 1). d' 

Parly the following morning the gear having 
been stowed on the outrigger the party 

set out for the reef where they picked up the 
Lowjn which (it will be recalled) had been left 
soakinu on the water. The tide was then low 
and the water about ten feet deep so that it wa.s 
pos.sibie to drag the bottom with the Ijmgn and 
gather a number of small fry H/n'-fili-l. which 
were traii.sferred from the Moi'<k (calico bag 
attached between the two ropes) into the basket 
partly submerged amidship ; any Ftnnd. a fish 
with poison harhs, were discarded 

The party arranged themselves in the following 
order, one native aft to steer. Mr. Lazarus. 
Hosivi (the headman) followed by the live bait 
basket, the small boy. and lastly another native 
in the bows. The canoe then proceeded outskle 
the re('f. where Mr. Lazarus was instructed in the 
rules of conduct foi' such an occasion, which 
included abstinence from talking, smoking and 
the throwing of anything overboard, all of which 
he carefully complied with to the satisfaction of 
the natives. 

On sighting certain birds near the surface of the 
water Ho.sivi gave a sharp order and all paddled 
fa.st, he then put on diving goggles and peered into 
the water Seeing the Bonito below he commenced 
throwing out live bait, one or two at a time and 
calling- on his Kipun (in this ea.se the spirit of his 
father) to make the tish bite. Baiting a hand-line 
lie threw it out w ith immediate sueee.ss. w hieh w as 
at once followed by the shattering impact of a 
shark against the side of the canoe ju.st as the 
Bonito w as hanled inboard. The shark, w Inch w as 
1-L-lb ft. long had missed his quan v. but in spite 
of Ho.sivi's incantations to his Kipua succeeded 
the next time. 

As there were by now from ten to twenty shark.s 
of all sizes round the canoe. Hosivi decitied that 


his Kipua was not in favour of Bonito fishing, .so. 
■sighting some more birds, we paddled off in 
search of Hmbo. After more searching in tlie 
water with the diving- goggles, live bait was again 
thrown out and this time follow ed by the use of a 
long rod. whiih was immediately .successful in 
laiitliug a Heabo. Hosivi then called out Korrta 
(■ good ’) upon w Inch all took up rods and started 
fi.shing wdth live bait. The small boy eontinued 
to throw out the bait and as the Heabo darted 
about and came elo.ser to the canoe. Hosivi 
ehanued to a shorter rod and all followed suit. 
Later using the .same rod. but a small hook 
uiihaited. he drew it along the .surface of the 
water with equal sueeess He then tried one of 
the shortest rods, but although practically 
successful gave it up on the grounds that the fish 
were not biting sufficiently well. It occurs some- 
times that the fish w ill actually take the halt from 
the bauds, .so voraeiou.s arc they. 

-■\fter fi.shing for some time, the canoe pulled 
for the pa.ssage in the reef, where, lifting the tabu 
on talking and smoking. Hosivi gave a demon- 
stration of the catching of Malabo. Xo live bait 
was used except on one small hook which was 
thrown out against the tide so that it would have 
.sunk by the time it could have drifted level with 
the canoe. Having caught three of these fish, the 
party, one of who7n w as from Ako, landed on that 
islaml to obtain eoeomits for drink which would 
otherwise have been tabu (la 2 )u) unless a payment 
of fish was aftei’wards sent to the chief. 

On returning to Leneneuwa the fish — .lO in all 
and considered a fair catch — were carried to the 
hou.sc of the owner of the basket — the Bonito first 
— and all laid across the bearers' arms, w hieh were 
first wrapped with a portion of one of the centre 
leaves of a coconut palm. Hosivi shared them out 
to everyone, including the ow ner of the house ; the 
women then carried them to the recipients' houses, 
which in the case of one individual was the house 
of his pros])eetive wife. 


NOTES ON THE FISHING APPLIANCES FROM ONTONG JAVA. By H. G. Beasley. 

TA The above firsthand account of Bonito smoking and throwing things overboard, and the 
f la fishing at Ontong Java affords a number of headman's invocation to his father's spirit for 
intere.sting details on a subject rarely touched on success. 

by field workers. ISinee fish is an important It becomes apparent that the bonito swim in 
article of diet in the majority of Pacific com- shoals attracted by the smaller fish, whilst the 
munities, the process of their capture has over a sharks follow the bonito ; aU take each other with 
long period become hedged about w ith observances great voracity and venture right up to the side 
and restrictions : hence the tabu on talking, of the canoe, the bonito at times actually takino 
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the bait from the hand, fu other parts of tlie 
Pacific, bonito are taken with the spinner bait 

■ ally, and no mention of live bait has occurred a.s 
lir as m}’ knowledge serves. As this method 
IS recorfled as having been introduced in 
recent times from the Mortlock Group it may 
’oe considered as a Micronisian introduction and 
not known therefore to occur in other ]iarts of 
‘he Pacific. 

.Since variations occur in more or less detail 
between the bonito hooks from various groups it is 
po.ssible to arrive at some interesting compari.sons. 
The four liooks contained in the wootlen pot, 
Plate D. 3. are reproduced in Plate D. 2i!. Kifj-la- 
>m or H(‘p-pa. Kach measure from 3]" to ft" 
iA'3 cm. to 10-7 cm.), and is provided with a 
'trong thick twisted line, Hoo-ini, 19 ft. long and 
.if neat workmanship, having the ends tapering in 
the approved Polynesian style. The fibre would 
'Cem to be either banana or liibiscus which is 
ittached by the usual Polynesian method, being 
. arried down the inner side of the pearl shank 
direct to the turtle-shell barb. The great length 

■ 'f these lines would indicate that no other lines 
.ire attached to them, and that the bonito. 
Ha-ack-on. are caught within twenty feet of the 
canoe. All the four hooks are strongly made, but 
lack somewhat the fine finish of those found further 
east. All are constructed in exactly the same way. 
.ind were probably made by the same hand. The 
barbs are of strong turtle-shell, with the edges 
iieath' rounded off. and drilled with hole.s worked 
from each side, all being provitled with human hair 
hackles. A point of interest is the occurrence — on 
one hook only — of a small wedge driven up Itetw eim 
the barb anti shank lashings ; these wetlges. 
together with other features all connect up with 
-imilar type-features from the Ellis Grouj), and 
occur nowhere else. 

The occurrence of the close a.s.sociation of the.se 
hooks from two distinct localities raises the 
interestmg question of migration, for it is obvious 
that similar types agreeing even in small details 
must have a common source of origin. The 
question of the origin of the Ontong Javanese has 
been dealt with by several recent writers, whose 
findings seem definitely to place the original influx 
as coming from the Carohnes. an outstanding fact 
foreseen in the occurrence of the loom, as well 
i.s in cranial measurements. Weighing up the 
evidence it becomes clear that Ontong Java has 
experienced more than one culture influx, and 
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from several distinct and far-away localities- 
Thilenius a.s far back as 1902 {Ethnogmphischf: 
Ergebni.Sfo: mis Jlelanesieti. Theil. 1. Halle. 1902) 
published an exhaustiv'e memoir of the origin of 
the peoples of the otitlving Melanesian Islands 
where Polynesian culture-elements were in evi- 
dence. This memoir is accompanied by an 
excellent chart showing connexions with the 
following islands ; — Xuguria in the Eead Group. 
Bismarck Archipelago. Bonajte, The Tokelaus. 
Xukufetau. Ellis Group. \'ayau. Tonga. Rotuma 
and Tongatabu : seven very distinct localities 
sejtarated by some hundreds of miles of sea. Very 
obviously the.se culture-elements have been 
introduced at different intervals and over a long 
period. Most woukl be chance arrivals by storm- 
blown canoes, fortunate indeed to find shelter 
among a people of their own race and speaking a 
similar language. The few survivors of one such 
canoe would have little difficulty in introducing 
new methods ami ctistoms among such a small 
population as Gntong Java is capable of sup- 
porting. It would seem, however, that the native 
names for the hooks have been adopted from the 
source of their origin, since in the Ellis (.Iroup such 
a bonito hook woukl be known as buwanga : the 
prefix ba or po being common in Polynesia for such 
objects, and also occurring in the local name of 
hf'p-pH. 

The three smaller shell turtle hooks Hn-mang-r. 
Plate D. 2.\. are modern reproductions of the old 
form, since none now exist on Ontong Java. In 
spite of their being modern, they are earetully cut 
out of a plate of turtle-shell and woukl be just as 
serviceable as were the old ones ; two have 
pronounced in-turning barbs such as are found on 
the large wooden Ellis types : the thud is roughly 
a segment of an oval and therefore does not seem 
very practicable. The short snoods are of 
twisted hibiscus. 

To the best of my knowledge these do not quite 
resemble any other hooks from the Pacific, either 
in form or material. That on the right connects 
up in shape with the piihi hooks of the Ellis Group, 
which however are of wood and may measure a 
foot in length, whilst that on the left represents a 
form entirely new in the Pacific. The}' measure 
approximately 2" (5-1 enis.) in length. 

In Plate D. 3, is another interesting item of the 
equipment, a domed wooden box koo-au on four 
short legs. These boxes are no longer in use, and 
the specimen illustrated was obtained from the 
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present chief Makaite. « ho had retained it as an through the lugs of u hich there are four. When 
heirloom. The box has been laboriously dug out the hook.s and lines are packed inside, the pot is 
of the solid, whilst the top consists of half a full and some attention is required to put the 
coconut shell secured by ftenif cord pas.sing lid on. 

THE STATUS OF PITHECANTHROPUS. By Professor Th. E. Le Gros Clark, F.E.S., Dtpartmeul 
of Human Anatomy. O.rford. 


■JQ In a communication to (1937, 1) on 

# U the fossil skulls recentlj’ discovered in 
Java and Pithecanthropus crectus, Professor 
Dubois states as a proposition that “ Pithe- 
'' canthropus was not a man but a gigantic 
“ genus allied to the Gibbons.” He thus 
revives an opinion originally put forward by 
some German anthropologists at a time when 
this fossil was first engaging attention, an 
opinion which has met with progressively less 
support as the fragmentary remains have been 
more closely analysed and compared with 
other, more recently discovered, types of 
palseanthropic man. 

Dubois' communication represents a general 
summary of a series of short papers which have 
appeared during the past few years in Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam. 
It is of some importance to review the evidence 
which he puts forward in support of his con- 
tention, and to attempt to assess its validity. 
The evidence depends on the skull and endo- 
cranial capacity, the architecture of the femur, 
and a fragment of lower jaw. 

It is on the endocranial cast that Dubois 
relies mainly for the truth of his proposition, 
for he makes the following very remarkable 
.statement — ' The strongest evidence of the 

■■ Gibbon-like appearance of Pithecanthropus 

'■ is that given by the volume of the cerebrum. 
■■ This is exactly twice that of an imaginary 

siamang gibbon with the body weight of 
“ Pithecanthropus, as computed from the chief 
■■ dimensions of the femora. " It must be 
admitted that this sentence hardly seems to 
make sense, for such an outstanding contrast 
in cerebral development would at first sight 
seem to demonstrate that Pithecanthropus must 
be quite far removed from the gibbons in its 
evolutionary status. But it appears that Dubois 
has discovered that the brain, in its phylogenetic 
development, grows discontinuously by doubling 
its size at each stage, the result of a simultaneous 
division of all the nerve cells. The evidence for 
this startling conception is put forward in a 


paper published in 1935,^ and consists of ^vhat 
must be regarded as quite inadequate observa- 
tions on the relative brain weight in a few 
related groups of mammals. But even if this 
thesis rested on sound evidence, it would provide 
no grounds for inferring kinship between two 
animals because their cerebral development is 
different. Dubois records that the cerebral 
volume of the miocene Procamelus is half that 
of the present-day llama, and that the same 
relation is shown between the shrew and the 
mole. It does not follow from this that the 
llama belongs to the genus Procamelus , or that 
a mole is a shrew. Yet it is precisely this type 
of reasoning which has led Dubois to assert that 
Pithecanthropus is allied to the gibbons and is 
not human. 

The endocranial capacity of Pithecanthropus 
is estimated by Dubois to be 900 cc. Other 
e.stimates are McGregor^ 940 cc.. Weidenreich^ 
900 cc.. and 'Weinert* 1,000 cc., while Kappers® 
seems to think it may have been as high as 
1,030 cc. We may assume for the moment 
that the capacity lies somewhere between 9(HJ 
and 1,000 cc. With this should be compared 
the endocranial capacity of Sinanthropus skull 1, 
which is estimated by Weidenreich to be 915 cc. 
Yet Dubois, while maintaining that Pithe- 
canthropus is a giant gibbon, is equally insistent 
that Sinanthropus is Homo sapiens ! We may 
note that, in endocranial capacity. Pithe- 
canthropus even comes within the range of 
variation of modern man. A brain of a mentaUv 
normal individual has been reported by Hechst® 
as weighing only 788 grams. Assuming, with 


* Dubois E. Proc. K. Ak. Wetensch, Amsterdam. 

Vol. 3S, p. 578. (1935). 

“McGregor. J. H. : Xatural History. Vol. 25. No. 6 
(1925), p. 544. 

® Weidenreich, E. ; Pcilceontulogia Sittica. Series D, 

Vol. 7 (1936). 

* Weinert, H. : Zeitschr. f. Anat. u. Entwichl. Bd. ><7. 
Heft 3 and 4 (1928). 


“Kappers, C. U. A. : Proc. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch, 
.-imsterdam. Vol. 32, No. 2 (1929). 

“ Heehst, B. : Arch. f. Psychiat. Vol. 97 (1932i. 
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Kappers, that the brain volume is ill per cent, 
of the endocranial capacity, and that the 
specific gravity of the brain substance is about 
1 ■ 04, this individual must have had an endo- 
cranial capacity of about 833 cc. 

This is. of course, an exceptional case, but 
certainly an endocranial capacity of 1.000 cc. 
is well within the limits of normal variation 
for modern man. Apart from the gross 
size, however, there are a number of 
features to be noted in the endocranial cast of 
Pithecanthropus which indicate a human status. 
For instance, the convolutional pattern of the 
frontal lobes, so far as it can be discerned by 
impressions on the endocranial cast, is con- 
.siderably more complex than in the brains of 
the anthropoid apes, and as Kappers’ has noted, 
by the extremely simple tissuration of its brain, 
Hylobates is further removed than any other 
a,iithropoid ape from Pithecanthropus. Again, 
even allowing for the maximum development 
of the sensory receptive areas of the cortex, 
the highest functional levels of the cortex as 
represented by the so-called “ association areas” 
must have been incomparably more extensive 
in Pithecanthropus than in the anthropomorphous 
apes. The expansion of these areas can only 
be related to the development of mental attain- 
ments which are distinctive of the Horainidffi. 
particular!}’' in regard to the local hypertrophy 
of the posterior part of the temporal lobe to 
which the late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith drew 
attention several years ago.® Another point 
on which this eminent anatomist laid emphasis 
is the marked as}Tnmetry of the occipital pole.s. 
a character which, it seems, only reaches such 
a degree of development in the human brain. 

The characters of the femur which Dubois 
takes to indicate the gibbon status of Pithe- 
canthropus are open to serious question. He 
seems to be prejudiced against the view that 
the Trinil femur is human because it implies 
■■ that the frame of man reached its perfection 
■■ for pedal progression long before his brain 
■' attained its present complex structure ” and 
this can hardly be so because “ modern biology 
■■ does not admit as possible the existence of 
■■ any unfinished, imperfect species.” The 
validity of this statement clearly depends on 

’’ ioc. cit. 

* G. Elliot Smith: Natural History. Vol. 26, Xo. 3 
1926), p. 294. 


the definition of an unfinished, imperfect species, 
and, indeed, seems to question the whole con- 
ception of evolution. Actually there is every 
reason to believe that in many groups of Primates 
the limbs acquired their final structure and 
proportions long before other parts of the body 
such as the brain, skull and teeth. The few 
fragmentary remains of limb bones of Sinan- 
thropus indicate that this fossil hominid 
possessed limbs closely similar to those of Homo 
sapiens, in spite of the primitive characters of 
the brain and skull. The early lemurs of the 
Eocene (as represented by Xotharctus) had 
developed a limb structure essentially com- 
parable with that of modern lemurs, though 
the .skull and dentition were still remarkably 
generalized. Similarly, the palaeontological 
record of the Tarsioids shows that the specialized 
features of the hind-limb preceded in evolution 
many of the later specialisations of the skull 
and teeth. Every palaeontologist is aware that 
the evolutionary development of different parts 
of the body often proceeds at different velocities. 
Dubois lays great emphasis on the bony archi- 
tecture of the shaft of the lower end of the 
fragments of femora which he attributes to 
Pithecanthropus . and infers from this, as also 
from some indefinite markings for the ligaments 
of the knee joint and the contour of the lower 
end of the bone, that Pithecanthropus had thigh 
muscles developed for arboreal life, and a knee 
joint that allowed a considerable freedom of 
movement. It is difficult to assess the signifi- 
cance of these conclusions since the evidence 
for them is not systematically put forward or 
adequately documented. In his original paper 
dealing with the.se features, Dubois® states (in 
rather vague terms) that the bony architecture 
of the femoral shaft in the anthropoid apes 
(including the gibbon) is somewhat similar to 
that of Pithecanthropus, but that the condition 
■■ is as much different from the condition in 

Pithecanthropus as from that in Man. ' It is 
difficult to understand why, therefore, Dubois 
implies (in his last paper in Man) that the bony 
architecture of the femur of Pithecanthropus 
*■ furnishes proof of its close affinity with the 
'■ gibbon. ’ The arboreal habits which are 
believed to be related to other characters of 
the femur, also, have not been proved con- 
clusively, and it seems doubtful whether many 

“Dubois, E. ; /. c. Vol. 3.'> (1932), p. 716. 
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authorities will be prepared to jiO even so far 
as Dubois when he states that “ of course, these 
■■ more or less exactly described functions are 
*■ only probabilities. In a recent comparative 
study of the long a.xes of the femur in man and 
the anthropoid apes, Walmsley” concludes that 
in regard to the position of the load line, that 
is to say. in “ the pcjsition of the bone as a 
■■ functioning structure, as has often been 
■■ pointed out of its other characters, the Trinil 
■■ femur is fully modern. " He further notes 
that although in the relative lengths of the 
condyles and the convexit}' of the popliteal 
surface (on which Dubois lays such stress) it 
diverges towards the gibbon " it does not do 
so ■■ more then some modern femora do."’ 

The evidence of the lower jaw fragment from 
Kedung Brubus is .so cptestionable that it 
hardly deserves serious consideration. The 
fragment wa.s discoveretl 24 miles from the 
locus of the Trinil calvarium, and it tluis seems 
rather hazardous in tlie first place to associate 
it with Pithfcdnihropus. In any ca.se the frag- 
ment is \ei y small, confined to a triangular 
portion of bone from the chin region According 
to McGregor, it indicates that the premolar 
and canine teeth uere small and man-like, nhile 
the chin was practicallt'^ vertical " somewhat like 
the Neanderthal chin." Certainly there is 
nothing here to justify the identification of the 
fragment as part of a gibbon's jaw. Finally. 
Dubois arrive.s at the remarkable conclusion 
that ■■ the extensive depre.ssion for the anterior 
■■ attachment of the digastric muscle show.s that 
Pithecanthropus was devoid of the huntan 
“ power of speech." In this connexion it may 
only be noted that the action of the digastric 
muscle is not particularly concerned in functions 
of speech, and even if it were, evidence .showing 

L. c., p. Hi. 

\ValinsU*y. V.: Jo>itii. Aunt. A'ol, 07 33). 


its high tiegree of development might surely be 
taken to indicate a rather unusual loquacity ! 

The most outstanding feature in the evolu- 
tionary development of Man from his simiau 
precursor.s i.s undoubtedly the progressive ex- 
pansion and elaboration of the cerebrum. 1* 
is. therefore, to this structure that attentio?: 
must first be turned in order to assess the 
evolutionary status of fossil anthropomorph- 
who.se position in the phylogenetic scale is un- 
certain. In the degree of its cerebral growth 
Pithecanthropus had attained definitely to u 
human level of development. This conclusion, 
moreover, is supj)orted by the evidence of tie- 
major characters of the femur and by importan: 
dental characters. The similarity of the Pithf- 
canthropns calvarium and endocranial cast to 
those oi iSinanthropu'i is so close that they cai. 
be argued with some reason to be the remain^ 
of a common genus (jf primitive man. Fven if 
such an interpretation .should, with turthei 
discoveries, prove incorrect, it remains incredible 
that the one could be accepted as a gibbon, and 
the other as a repjesentative of Homo sapiens. 

Addendum . Since the above was written, 
reports by Weidenreic h have a])peared in Saturn 
(15 Februaiy, lfi37. p. 2()9) and the Times (IS 
February. 1937. p. 15) on the discovery of further 
.skulls of Sinanthropus. This unique collection of 
fossil material finallx’ demonstrates that the 
dilferences between the calvaria of Sinanthropus 
and Pithecanlhropns are too small to pro%fide 
reasonable grounds for insisting on a generic 
distinction. The slight difference's in the siipra- 
orliital region may only be due to the relative 
development of the frontal air sinuses. The 
\ ariation in endocranial cap.icity in adidt forms 
of Sinanthropus ranges from S50 cc. to 1200 cc., so 
that, in respect of brain volume, Pithecanthropu.s 
is by no means unique. 


MacCrae and Lancaster. 

STONE AGE SITES IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. Htj F. H. MacCrae and D. Gordon I.ancaster, 

The follow ing is a short account of three petrified forest. The remains of the petrified trees 
f T discoveries of stone implements in the are. however, very fragmentary and none of them 
Lundazi District of Northern Rhodesia. The first is more than 18 inches or 2 feet long. All the 
two were found by myself and Mr. D. Gordon pieces are found lying on the surface of the 
Lancaster. Klephant Control Officer for the ground. There i.s permanent water at one point 
Kastern Province. The credit for the discovery in the bed of the Viziwa stream. The petrified 
of the third is entirely due to Mr. Lancaster. wood is of a flinty nature and within living 

Vr.iira /•’ocos/ — Thi.-- site is that of a so-called memory natives used to come to the forest to 
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obtain the stone for giin flints. The implements 
are a queer eollection. Seven tools made on 
flakes, two end scrapers on blades of a definitely 
Upper Pala'olithic type and six implements 



•Vcu/c one inch e'lunls about To 

employing a core technique. Of these last si.v. 
five are definitely of Lower Palseolithie type. Of 
course, the fact that they were found in close 
proximitj' does not mean that they all belong to 
the same period, but it is remarkable that they 
should all turn up in so small a space. Patination 
is not much help, for it would appear to be 
taking place rapidly at the present time; one 
implement that was half buried in soil shows two 
quite distinct surfaces. There is one Mell-used 
hammer stone. 

The artifacts were all found on an out-crop of 
quartzite gravel not much more than 15 feet 
square. Similar out-crops occur in the neighbour- 
hood, but though examined carefully they 
yielded no worked stones ; all the specimens 
found came from the one small area. The 
material used varies from a rather coarse and 
opaque white cpiartzite through shades of grey 
and brown to a chocolate-coloured stone which 
is more a chert than a pure quartz. All show 
a certain amount of patination. 

There are also three portions of petrified wood 
that show signs of human work. One displays an 
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excellent bulb of percussion; another, from its 
shape, would seem to belong to the era of gun- 
flints ; but the tliird. which 1 illustrate, might 
very well belong to a more remote period. The 
obvioii.sly worked portion does not. however, 
display any patination. On the other hand the 
specimen which I take to be an imperfect gun- 
flint shows patination on its surface. 

Mtunga Rocl’-Shdler . — This shelter lies half a 
mile from Mtunga village and about 55 miles 
.south-east of \'iziwa. The rock in which the 
shelter is situated is a soft sandstone and much 
of it woukl seem to have been eroded in recent 
times. The shelter is of no great depth and 
a good deal of the deposits from the site are 
probably .scattered on the slope of the hill at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Two specimens were picked up on the surface 
out.side the .shelter. One is a piece of grey chert 
and shows ample evidence of human workman- 
ship and would seem from the patination to have 
been worked at two different periods; the other, 
which would appear to be of a basaltic nature, is 
suggestive in shape only ; though a series of 
such stones might turn up and prove their human 
workmanship. 

Ktitti/ank ioifle Bock Shdlf / v — A number of rock 
shelters exist at a jilace know n as Kanyankunde 
some miles to the north-west of Jmndazi Boma. 
1 have not .seen these shelters: they were dis- 
covered by Mr. Lancaster, w ho excavated a small 
trial pit at the mouth of one of the shelters and 
handed me the various fragments of stone, bone 
<ind .so forth that he obtained during the course 
of a few hours work. The site is evidently an 
ideal one from the point of view of primitive man 
and there is permanent water at hand. 

Mr. Lancaster divided his excavation into two 
sections ; layer -1. 21 inches of guano, earth and 
ashes, and layer B. 15 inches of reddish cave 
earth. The two layers were separated by a 
deposit of small slabs of mica schist w hich 
appeared to him to have fallen from the rock 
that forms the shelter. There was a similar 
deposit at the foot of layer £. 

In layer A were the follow ing : — 

9 Scrapers on cores or small pebble- oi quartz 
or quartzite. 

0 small notched scrapers ; 

1 small core used as a hammer stone ; 

1 small crescent, and perhaps portion- of two 
similar implements. 
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1 piece of quartz crystal which would seem to 
have been used as a graving tool. 

6 side scrapers made on flakes ; 

1 end scraper ; 

2 round scrapers ; 

3 plane-like implements similar to those found 

in the Mumbwa caves by Professor Dart 
{Trans. B.H. of .S'.d., XIX, Part I\'. 
page 412, Fig. 20 and page 413). 

Bones and ashes and modern Bantu potter\'. 

In layer B : — 

1 1 Notched scrapers : 

lb scrapers on cores or small pebbles : 

1 combined core and notched scraper . 

lO side scrapers ; 

•1 end-scrapers of rather rude workmanship ; 

2 boring tools ; 

b graving tools in two of which advantage 
seems to have been taken of natural 
quartz crystals ; 

o rostro-carinate type implements ; 

2 plane-like implements {see layer A ante) : 

9 well-used hammer stones ; 

b pieces of coarse pottery different in te.vturc 
and better fired than the pottery from 
layer A ; 

2 fragments of bone ; 

Palestine : Archaeology. Starkey. 

A LATE HELLADIC VASE FROM TELL OUWEIR 
IN PALESTINE. By J. L. Starkey. Director of th 
Wellcome Archceological Eesearch E.vpedition. 
lUvstrated. 

TC Now that the succe.s.sful Jubilee E.xhibi- 
I W tion of the Briti.sh School of Archaeology 
at Athens, at Burlington House, has provided 
us with a long auaited opportunity to see 
something of the art and ceramics of the Helladic 
and Minoan civilizations, perhaps it uould not 
be amiss to describe an object found in central 
Palestine, which reveals the existence of trade 
connexions with the Greek ^Mainland as early as 
the fifteenth century' B.C. 

This last season’s work at Tell Duueir. .some 
twenty-five miles south-we.st of Jerusalem, has 
added to our knowledge of the relations between 
southern Palestine and other countries at this 
period. The XVIIIth-XIXth D\nasty temple 
area, below the north-west corner of the mound, 
has already proved a splendid repository of fine 
ceramics in the last phases of its occupation, and 
the contemporarj^ rubbish-pits contained many 
decorated examples of foreign ware. 


2 pieces of iron oxide evidently responsible 
for a number of crude markings on the 
walls of the shelter ; 

1 piece of polished basalt which one would like 
to record as a neolithic axe ; but as one 
end is much abraded, it has evidently been 
used as a pounding and grinding stone ; 

1 large grinding-stone, similarh' used but less 
weapon-like. 

It is of course quite impossible to draw any 
inferences from these finds and they are merely 
reeorded here as an indication of what may be 
found in the numerous caves and rock shelters in 
this part of Africa. 

The material from the Kanyankuude shelter 
reminds me strongly of what I found in my own 
trial-pit at the Mumbwa caves some ten years 
ago. Unfortunately I was never able to see the 
actual material that was later obtained from there 
by Professor Dart and Signor del Grande, and 
I havm only drawings to go on in identifying 
some of the present materialwith theplanelike-and 
ro.stro-carinate forms discovered at Mumbwa. 



Fig. 1. L.\TE HEL.L.I.r)IC V-VSE i'ROlI TELI, DtXWEIE, 
P.XLESTINE. 


Height to rim o*2 inches 
[g64 / 


handle above run i'7 inches. 
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Three superimposed buildings on this site have 
now been examined : — the small early sanctuary 
or Lower Temple, 1480-1420 B.C., the enlarged 
Middle Temple above it (1420-1335) and the 


• ~ m 



I'lG. 2. LATE HELLADIC VASE, 1-V POSITION AS FOUND 
IN A SEALED DEPOSIT WITH LOCAL PALESTINIAN POTTERY. 

(The fyiiijments an ahot-e the white pointer.) 


restored Upper Temple, circa 1325 B.c. which 
was destroyed by fire, with many ritual objects 
in position, about 1260 B.c. 

Among the ves.sel.s found in front of the Lower 
Temple altar, were the fragments of a goblet in 
fine yellow j)a.ste. decorated with black bands 
and a register filled with the connected, double- 
stemmed, ivy leaf pattern, in black changing to 
red (fig. 1). 

Mr. Heurtley (late of the British School in 
Athens) saw the fragments in Jerusalem, and 
assigned them to the late Helladic II period, 
which fiouri.shed in Greece between 1500-1400 
B.c. The vase can perhaps be dated even more 
clo.sely ; Mr. Pendlebury points out that thi." 
style of decoration has a short and definite span 
between 1450 and 1400 b.c. That the goblet 
should be found among the last objects deposited 
at the early altar (1480-1420), agree.s admirably 
with the date independently assigned to it, based 
on well-knoBii Palestinian pottery forms. 

It is apparently the first time that an almost 
complete ve.ssel of Late Helladic II ware has 
been found in Palestine, and the specimen is all 
the more valuable because it comes from a .sealed 
deposit (fig 2). 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS 


Asymmetrical Descent and Double Unilateral 
^|i Affiliation. Sutnmary of a Coinmunicaho-n. 

• 0 by Brenda Z. Seligman. Hi March, 1937. 

That unilateral descent doe.-; not imply iion- 
ivcognition of the line of the other parent is welt 
known, and it is not to this that I refer, but to a 
■social .structure where one line of descent is recog- 
nized for clan organization and the line of the other 
jwirent for other fimctioiis. 

In 1928 I drew attention to certain types of 
])re.scribed marriage, and suggested that they were 
due to descent being reekoiied according to one 
method by men and accordina: to a different method 
by women (‘ A.sj-mmctry in Def-ceiit, with .special 
reference to Pentecost,' Vol. LVIII). I 

called thi-, a.sjTnmetrical descent, ilarriage regu- 
lation.-, of a .similar kind have since been recorded 
m Australia and among the (lurkhas. but the 
system of descent has not been dc.scribed in action 
in either area. 

Since then a somewhat similar system, correlated 
to marriage rules of an asymmetric tv-pt', has been 
described in detail by Margaret Mead (Kinship in 
the Admiralty Islands, Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Xatural Histoiy, Vol. 
XXXrV, Part IT, 1934). Here the marriages are 
asymmetric, i.e., a brother and si.ster camiot 
marry a sister and brother; a man must marrv' 
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into the clan of his father's mother or of his mother's 
mother, while his sister does not many into the 
clans of any of the four grandparents. Clan 
de.scent is jiatrilineal for both .sexes, and there i-. 
also an unnamed matrilineal descent line in which 
the two sexes participate differently. 

It is the recognition of the hues of the two parent^ 
III the two different methods that for want of a 
better term I call double unilateral affiliation. 

Among the Manus I believe asyimnetric ilesccnt 
1 ^ combined with the double imilatoral affiliation. 

It is obvious that there cannot be double unilateral 
clan dt'Seent. Tho two lines may w ork synchronouslv 
to form classes, as in .\ustralia and Ambrjm associ- 
ateil with alternation of generations, or the two 
affiliations may have different functions. 

.Such a ca.se has just been discovered among the 
.\inu by Dr. X. Oordon Munro. Clan de.scent i.s 
(latrilineal. but there is a secret affiliation for 
women only in the direct matrilnunil line. 

There is now con.siderable material from West 
Afiica, where the .social organizations are governed 
by double unilateral affiliation. 

Double Descent in a Nigerian Semi-Bantu 
TT Community. Nummary of a Communication 
* I by Profe.3sor C. Daryll Forde. 16 March. 1937. 

Kxogamous patrilineal clans (known as 
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jepun : siiifi. hi jjii/t). f-ach witli it.- o\^^l delimiteil 
ilwelling area in the village, are the groups -withm 
which the economic acti\itie- of the iiKlividual 
hotisehoUIs of Umor are organizia! (see Max, 123. 
193(5. and 5. 1937). A child's ineinber.-hip of a 
kepuii is normally e.stablislied (Jl by a birth ritual 
at the kepun shrine to wliicli thi' mother is brought 
by till’ father a little bi'fori' the birth is c-xpectcd, 
aiifl (2' by ri'-ideiicc during adolc.-ceiiee. ( Sirls. 
leave the kepun teriitori’ at marriage, in aci-oiilaiice 
with the exogamic rule, to lire it ith their husbands, 
while youths biing wi\e- to live with them in the 
kepun dwelling area. Semi-voluntar\' male groujis 
within the keinui co-operate m faiining tasks while 
the kepun head and priest with the kepun ' farm- 
jiath elders ' adjust and defend the land rights of 
indix idual members. The economic life of the village 
thus proceeds within the framew ork of the kepun and 
right- aie normally acijuired by patrilineal descent. 

The number of adult males in the separate yepun, 
ol which there are 3tb ranges from about 3U to 
nearly 2U(i. but is m the majoritv between ;>u and 
100. The larger yej'un con-i-t of a number of 
siib-groups or lineage- of closer kinsmen, and there 
is evidence of e.xleiisite iission and recombination 
and also of the creation of ncM' ye|nui a- a result of 
the detachment of one or more lineages from a 
jiarticular kepiui. 

•Migration and the ailoption of cliildren al-o result 
ill a considerable number of individual tran-fer- of 
kejjun nil nibersliip.. Individual migration of adult 
tnen sometime- follows per-oiial differences or may 
result from residence conditions attaching to ceitain 
prie.sthoods. In both ca.ses a tiiatrilineal alliliation 
conies into play. Everv child i- born a member of 
the matrini'al kin group (Icjiiiut : jil, i/ajiiiia) of its 
mother and the leaders of these yajima perform the 
great village seasonal rituals and dominate village, 
as distinct from ke]nm. affairs. The inheritance of 
moveable property, including harvested crops, is 
largely confined within the yajima, of which there 
are 23 in the village. The yajima are in general 
rather larger groups than the yepun. A man 
inherit- only tokens from his fathei , but nio-t of the 
(iropertv of a deceased brother or inothin's brotlier. 
Cross-cousin inairiage with the father’s sister's 
daughter, w hereby one'.s son may succeed through his 
mother's brother to property and status deriv ed from 
one's own father, i.e., the patnlinenl grand-father 
of tile son. is regarded a.s desirable and praisew orthy. 
While lejima exogamj- is not strictly enforced to-day 
except for the close kinsmen of lejima ])riests, 
endoganiv is aetually rare. 
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The nngiation- from the ke]inn of birth, refern d 
to above, are n-iially eitlier («) to the kepun 
dwelling area of a mothei s biothn’ (after a dispnt. 
with patrilineal kinsmen), or (6) to a kepiui in which 
a matrilineal fetish is permanenth' housed. \\ hile the 
migrating adult mav maintain a divided allegiance ti ■ 
the kepiui of biith and to that in vvliieh he lives, 
his children are usually taken foi tlie birth ritual 
to the shrine of the kepun in wliieli lie lives and 
they ina\' then, when adult and if they choose, take 
wives from the kepnn to which their father wa- 
affi'liatetl at biitli. The tie with the aneestre. 
kejnin is fhn- completely severed. 

Adojition of young ehiklren is fie(|neiit in 1. tner 
and tile adoption of a sister's child by a man or 
woman is the mo-t common fonn. It is espeeiatlv 
-oiiglit by men without, or with few. sons and is an 
appro[>riate way of earing for a cbild, e-]ieeially 
bov . whose father has died during its infani v . 
■Sneh .an adoptt d child may become an hnr to both 
bis toster-fatber - wealth and al-o to his laud 
lights for, <le,-pite Ids birth ritual, a child adopted 
m this way is u.-iially given farming rights in th< 
kejiiin of his foster-parent when adult and has tlj- 
statn- of a member of the kepun. He in tiiin 
aecejits its exogamic rule. He would not. how- 
ever, be allowed to mai ry a woman of the kepnn te 
which he was atlihated bv the biith ritual. 

Donhie unilateral attiliatiori 111 L'mor thus regulates 
the sucees-ion to two miitiiall.v exclusive sets tf 
rights and has al-o become a mean- of relieving 
-tres.ses within the jiarlilineal kin-liip groiijis and 
of earing for orphaned eliildn n. 

Megalithic Monuments. Boyle Somerville Manu- 
scripts. 

78 The late Viee-.Admiial Hoyle T. Someivill". 

('..M.C.. R.X. .retired). heiiiieathed hi- 
arehieologieal manii-eript- to the Royal Anthn ■ 
)>ologieal Institute. The-e coiitairi a griod deal e: 
material with reference to orieiilation in atieierit 
mominients. a subject in which .\diniral Sotnervilf- 
was particularly interested. 

A Committee, con-isting of Air. Haiold .1. E. 
IVnke. -Mr. ( F. C. Hawke-. Mr. A. Keiller. Mr. .A. E. 
Hennett, Er.-Col. R. E. ( 'iinnington. .Mr. AI. ( '. 
( 'arr-< lomm.Profes-oi E. Hogbeii and Air. H. Hudson, 
lias been appointi d to make the mann-erii>T- 
av ailable to all tho-e interested in orientation. 

-Any iii'inirie- in connexion with the mannscript- 
-liould be addressetl to Air. H. Hntlson. Cree* 
Ruffin-. H'iekham Bishops. Essex. 


OBITUARY 


Guiseppe Sergi : 1841 17 October, 1936. 

__ AVith the death of Cuiseppe Sergi on 
70 17tli October, 193(5, anthropology Jo.ses the 
doyen of the subject and at the -ame time 
a very distinguished pioneer. Sergi was born m 
1841, h(‘ wa- educated at the Universities of 
Alessina and Bologna and wa- appointed to the 
( 'hair of Anthropologv' in the latter nniversitv in 


1880. He hail already made a name for hinnself bv 
Ills Frint'ipks of Psycliolof/i/, published in 1874. In 
1884 he was appointed to the Chair of Anthropology 
in Rome, wheie, largelj' owing to his energj- and 
enthvLsiasm, the Aluseiim of .Anthropologv' and 
Eaboratoiv' for experimental psyehologv' wer- 
founded. Altliouglr he published from time to time 
V'arioiis papers on p-v eholugy. during the '80s aiel 
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'yOs of the la.st eentui v opeeially. he poiuvf! fortJi 
from his laboratory in Rome a series of important 
anthropological papers, more particularly in the 
Archicio ili Aiiiiojjolonid. Some of his works were 
translaterl into Knglish. notably i." I'lirietd rtnnne. 
principi e wel/ur/o ih (•liiss'ip<'ii:U>iie. rvhich appears 



(U'lsEPPK snui.r: IStl-KIOl) 

(From the jiortiair in Lo im'i aiftu'n upmfnUd rtnht' .) 

ill the Smithsonian .Miscellaneous ( iillectious. \’ol, 
XiXX^'IlI. ntul 77a M n! ill / rdiietiii Raci . publislieh 
111 Thi Conti III /loi'd >'1/ Arii'iiri' S'rra'.s. 

Sergi's inten sts in aiitliropokigy weie threefold 
Classification, the Melanesians, and the history ami 
development of the iMeditei riinean peoples but he 
also published irupoiTant palters on the Fuegians. 


the Peruvians, and on skulls from the Russian 
Kiirifitiis. In his numeioiis jiapers on the Meditei- 
laneaii peoples, of vhich tlie liret important paper 
to appt'ar was l.'Huomo liniurio in T.oiiibiudin 
{Arch. Aiifr.. XIV. 1 884). he covered a wide field 
f'lom early man onwards. He lielieved that ancient 
peoples such as the Pelasgians could be definitely 
.issoeiated with certain racial characteristics. It is. 
however, for his work on classification foi which he 
Is probably best known. He felt that oidinarv 
eranionretrical ob.siu'vations often concealed im- 
portant facts, sinee (foi e-vample) heads of \ery 
different shapes might ha\ e the same cephalic indev. 
He proposi d therefori' to substitute for the ohsei- 
\ ations in use a seiies of sixteen caneties ba.sed on 
shape. The best known ofthi-se more or less e.xjilain 
themselves. they ale i It i / ikoii/i n. jn iilaqono'flei-. 
itioiitUoiili ot'oiihi^ and spin noiili.s. I hese main 
\aiietii‘s were subdivided into snb-\ arieties and in 
some cases vaiiaTioiis of the second orilei also were 
iiitioiliK'i'd. The nomeiiclatine was always in 
l.atinizeil foini. thus: Pi nliiiioimiili s ohliislis iliiihii.'. 
althmigh hi‘ used the lialian in his book /,« jiiii 
iiiitirii iiiiniiiitd riiTifti . orriio In niii'iibtlf I'liopiii- 
-.null’ ili nil lll■l■lli^•ll triiiKo iiiiiiino I nii iiinn si 
iPisti’si'i'ii ililJV .A fi'ii’if III Kiii'ojiit. (h’liitiiii. A in' i'’('ii. 
published in I Tin. 

It is. I think. I hatactei istic of this t \tra- 
ordinarilv intellectnalK' active man. of wlioin a 
delightful ami charaeteristic photograjih appeals as 
a fronrispieee to the book mentioned above, that 
he published five, if not more, books aftei his 
eightieth birthda.c'. and ihat he wrote to me wiieii 
he was ovei 9n askiim tor file loan of photographs, 
and se.-king some information about skulls m ihe 
O.xford collection. 

His methods of ela-ssilication. though they iiave 
been widely used es].)eeia ll.v m Ital.v. ha\e imt _oii 
the whole met with gem-ial acc eptanct'. Anthio- 
)iolog|sts have probab[\ felt that the s.vstem was 
both complicated and aitiiicial and that it did mU 
have the results winch its distinguished origiiiatoi 
had ho[)ed for it. Tlieie e,m. however, be Veiy 
little doubt rliat the suggestions whieh lie put lor- 
wa id. I- veil if t hey liav i not alwa> sheen accepted. Have 
.ilwa vs stimulated research, and Ills strict adln reiice 
esjiecia llv in later w oi k on the v a hie of a piiieiv mor- 
]iln >logieal st ndy of the skull, w as ol special iinpoi Usnee 
and has borne eotisiiiei.ible ft nit. 1-. H. J >. 1!. 


REVIEWS. 

ARCH/€OLOGY. 


Preistoriska Vinca II. B>i Mdojt Bilti/wJ. 

nil 1936. n'r-. 200 367 21 (olo^trfd 

Qll III. x:cx — ! To pp., 640 //;/. 

Volume 1 <4 tliis \vork \scis notn-eil in 1933. 

186, but the author jiald no attention to luy plea lor a 
summary in somo other language than Serbian. Aecord- 
ingly I must refer reader who wishes u» know wliat is 
m these volume'^ to liis anicle * Colons gn*es a Viru'a 
{Revue f ntende. df-'i htude.s Balkan I, i. p. 6.>. 

i^lgrad, 1934). 1 would a].^» draw attention to two 

articles by Vlad. J. Fewkc'-. * On the Interyuetation 

r 


"and Ilatnig ol rfa* <4 ' iv«*In Hidf al \ .iika in 

"Yugoslavia.*' {[*to< , Autfi J^iddots. Stn . j\xv >193.7’ 7. 
]». 6.31) ami ” XcKdithic Sites in the Moravo-Dairabian 
Ai*ea(EasternVugoslavia).'‘.-l7//f /• SV7f. of Preh. 
liiilletin 12, 3Tay 1936. pp. .3-Sl 

Or, Fewkeshasset out how Profe-^sov Vasic ha'=> eharjged 
his opinion iibout the date nf \'inca, from Xeolithu- 
( 19*16), by EarK Bionzt' Age ( 190.3 e.nd 7). and 1.3S0 B.c — 
6 A.D. (1932, Voi. 1). to Ill's ]>resent position (1936. 
Vols. II, III. and his artn-le ’ Colons Grees liiat 
Vinca was founded about (WMt v.a . and formed a ' Tp'ii^ 
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of Ionian C4reeks, wlio exploited the cimiabar mines at 
Supija Stena nearb\', and the advantages of a site at 
a kind of river cross-roads on the Middle Danube, 
inviting trade in every direction. 

This change of opinion is the most r<*markable in my 
experience. Dr. Vasic asks readei's to suspend opinion 
on it if they have not seen all the material eollected in 
the Belgrad museum. But in these thi‘ee \-olumes he 
irives us grounds for judgment and it is no longer possible 
to refrain. This later dating seems pui^e illusion, m its 
origin quite unaccountable, subsequently suppoi-ted by 
secondary illusions. Dr. Vasic regards his settlement a.s 
similar to the mysterious wooden city of Gelonus in 
Scythia (Herodotus, IV. lOS) said to be inhabited by 
Greeks clriven out of the trading stations. But he 
entirely fails to account for the absence on a site, 
according to him inhabited by lonians from the Vllth 
to the 1st Century b.c., of any metal objects to speak of, 
of money, and of ordinary Greek pottery such as he 
calls luxurj’ wares. (II. 176.) He supports his main 
thesis by the strange idea that the rough and ready 
lendering of e^es and nose on terra-cotta tigures and 
face-shaped vase-covers, whicli lie formerly interpreted 
«is gas-masks to protect cinnabar workers, really repre- 
sented Greek Corinthian helmets: so the lines upon the 
heads representing hair, are for him crests, and those 
on the bodies the complete annour of a Greek hopUte 
with cuirass, tassets and grea\'es. He speaks of the 
general opinion as to Vinca and other such sites as the 
‘‘ Neolithic Mirage.*’ 

In discussing particular <'bjects he u.sually finds some 
resemblance to Cyciadio or L.M., dismis.se.s it, and ends 
by discovering his closest analogies in Ct'pi’us of the 
Vllth century b.c., which he conceives as having 
exercised its influence over VinCa tlirough the Ionian 
c»>lonization. 

If we compare the objects he tigures with those figured 
by Dr. Fewkes in his s(*cond paper coming from various 
sites in Eastern Yugoslavia, if we go further afield to 
Butmir in the West, to the Wallachian finds in the East, 
to Moldavia. Transylvania and Hungary, we see that 
\‘inca is a central example of the great culture of the 
] )anube valley and neighbouring regions, which beginning 
in Neolithic times seems to have lasted into the Early 
Bronze Age. Its relations to the -Egean area are not at 
all clear — attempts to derive the culture of either area 
from the other have failed — and Greece does not really 
help much with the problem of dates. Fewkes, who knows 
the whole region suggests somewhere before 2500 B.c. 
for the beginning of Vinca and down to about 1800 for 
its later stages. He points out that the whole depth of 
the deposit being about 10 '5 metere, the distinction 
l^etween Vinca I and Vinca II set by Menghin and 
Childe at about 5*50 metres below the original surface, 
does not answer to anything very definite, the real 
distinction being between the round pit -houses below 
about 9 in., and the square wattle-houses above. Vasic 
ivgards these as not much separated in time, the pits 
lepresenting the first settlement of his lonians — anyway 
There seems curiously little difference in wares and 
artifacts through the ten metres of accumulation. 

Given the language difficulty, and the strange views 
of the excavator, the use of these well-produced volumes 
liecomes rather restricted : one can but say that in 
Vol. II there are many sections of the mound showing 
the pit-houses, the wattle-houses and post-holes, 
interments, particularly a large tomb approached by a 
dromos, and cremations at various levels through the 
m^s; there are two plans of the ribbon-shaped area 
dug away, showing the position of some of these remains 
and, most interesting, what appears to be a defensive 
ditch (Erosd and Cucuteni alone have ditches a.s far as I 
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know). Then we have pottery of jiian\' types, including 
a great pithos some 1-28 lu. high, a whole class of pots 
with eovers in the form of face-., whirh Dr. Vasid calls 
• My ■Stic Ej-es.' one flat copper <ine iron axe, one 

gold chain, a Roman (?) group of Apluodite and Eros, 
one specimen of -ndieat. The colour ami texture of the 
pottery can be well judged from the coloured plates. 
In the descriptions an inverted triangle denotes the depth 
from the surface at wliich an object was found. Vol, III 
shows hundreds of terra-cotta figures, interpreted in the 
strange fa.shion of whicli I have spoken, but tho plates 
do show them. 

It is witli reluctance that one differs from an excavator 
who has given so many years to the study of one site, 
but he himself furnishes the material on wliicli one can 
base one's own opinion, and one iniLst freelv use what 
he hims<‘lf lias furnished. ELLIS H. MINNS. 


The Mesolithic Settlement of Northern Europe. 

Q. By J. G. D. Clatl:. Ph.D., F.S.A., 

XI Cambridge University Press. 193t). xvi — 

:183 pp., 8 plates, 74 -illustrations in the text and 
loose map in folder. Price 2.w. net. 

In ids earlier liook, ‘ Tiie Mesolitinc Age in Britain,’ 
Dr. Clark demonstrated tlie distribution of the Mesolithic 


cultures in this country anil their relation to those which 
preceiled and followed them. In this new and important 
volume he lias provided a critical and comprehensive 
study of the coinjilex series of cultures winch are present 
in Northern Eiuojie. or. as the sub-title of the book 
states, “ a study of tlie food-gathermg peoples of 
•• Northern Europe during the early post-glacial period.” 
On current ciironologx' tins period is assumed to have 
occupieil si.x millennia. The region studied is the portion 
of the plain of Northern Europe defined to the west by 
the mountain backbone of Britain, to tlie south by the 
highlaniis of Soutliern Germany, to the north by the 
mountains of Soandinai ia. and to the east by the plains 
of Russia. Over tin's region the author has travelled 
extensively and studied intimately the rich store of 
archteological material preserved m the museums and 
various private collections of Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and North Germany. His conelusion-s 
are therefore based upon personal knowledge both of 
the cultural material and of the sites discussed. 
Equipped with the information and scientific training 
acquired during his studies under Mr. Miles Burkitt, and 
others, in the School of Archaeology at Cambridge, sup- 
ported by practical experience gained in tlie excavation 
of Fen-Land and otlier Mesolithic sites in England and 
his extensive study of tlie Briti.sh Mesolithic cultures. 
Dr. Clark was exceptionally well qualified to undertake 
the larger and more difficult task of disentangling the 
evidence in Northern Europe which his journeys dis- 
closed to liim. Tlie outcome is a book of outstanding 
value to the arclueologi.st and, for the first time, brings 
into reasonable and orderly perspective the complex 
series of cultures known to exist in this region. The 
influence exercised by pliysical environment upon the 
development of primitive cultures has, as tho author 
points out, long been a commonplace of archieological and 
anthropological research, but the variou.s factors have 
not hitherto been regimented and presented to tiie student 
in the concise and convincing manner whicli this book 
provides. Chaos has been resoh ed mto a resemblance 
of order and the development of tho cultuie.s logically 
explained. These results have been made possible, and 
the general conclusions immen.sely strengthened, by the 
synchronization of independent researches by geologists, 
biologists, archieologists and botanists ; in particular by 
the modem system of pollen analysis. The book is a 
striking example of wiiat can be achiei'ed by co-operation 
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of this nature, and also of the interdependence of the 
sciences, and lias resulted, in tlus instance, in a reliable 
presentation of the cultural sequence and its chronology, 
together with the influences of climate and environment 
upon its development and distribution. The author 
divides the early Post-Glacial period, with which he 
deals, into tliree divisions, and recognizes three groups 
of cultures and three traditions, distinguished by 
differences of origin and adaptation to differing types of 
environment. The overlappmg of these, and the effect 
of culture contact on the one hand and of survival in 
isolation on the othei — points so frequently overlooked 
by both writers and stiuleiits — are here lull\' appreciated 
and discussed. The book is profusely illiLstrated by line 
drawings of artifacts typical of the various cultmal 
divisions, also by distribution maps anti pollen-analysis 
tables anti diagrams. An Appendix provides valuable 
Fauna hsts, list of objects and finding-places of Lyngby 
and Maglemose cultures, and of Tardenoisian sites ; and 
the book, as a whole, fiunishes to the student within its 
1 -overs a wealth of mformation that wottld otherwise 
have to be sought amongst inntimerafile, and often 
obscure, publications. Incidentally, it should be noted 
that the Barbed Bone Points from Horn.sea and Skipsea, 
Yorkshire, listed in the Maglemose sites and assigned to 
the Hull Museum, are in the British Museum, not at 
Hull. A. LESLIE ARMSTRONG. 


Cambridge Excavations in Minorca : Sa Torreta. 

qH -■!• -Murroi/. Lotirlon : Qiiiiritch. 1934. 

Q/ SO fjp.. jU-v plntes. 

The ruins here described, consist of a Itiiila. sur- 
rounded by a temenos with annexetl ‘ galleries,' and 
a naveta tomb. The former group was examined care- 
fully by T. Balakrishnan Nayar, The taula, a mono- 
lithic pillar tapering downwards, as usual in the Baleares. 
and supporting a flat stone as capital, stood 13J^ feet 
high. Its base was fitted into a groove in the bechock 
and flanked with uprights — to judge from the photo- 
graphs — about a foot high — presumable to give atiditional 
stability. No measurements of the groove or stones, 
however, are given to emphasize the neat balancing 
involved. The deposit in the temenos was partially 
stratified with ‘ Nuri ’ ware near the floor and ' Car- 
‘ thaginian ’ high up. ’ Nun ' ware was also found 
m the ‘ galleries ’ — very ruinous dwellings — and in one 
only was Iberian ware discovered in addition. 

• The naveta had been ruthlessly denuded to provide 
stones for farm buildings and field-walls. But the 
foundation course of uprights, 2 to 4 feet high, served 
to mark the outline of a chamber. 19 feet long by 6 feet 
wide. On its floor lay the remains of over 50 imperfect 
skeletons, in complete disorder and terribly com- 
minuted, together with sherds of Nuri ware. The site 
vv'as thereafter apparently ii.sed for profane jnirposes, 
perhaps as a stable in the later Iron -Age. The relics 
contained in the primary deposit tlo not suffice to date 
the monument. A leaf-.shaped socketted arrow-head 
found unstratified would in Egypt fall between 650 
and 550 B.c. ‘Nuri’ pottery may be as late; it is, 
of course, the typical ‘ Bronze Age ' fabric of the Islands 
but forms and designs might often be compared to 
Iron Age types of the Iberian Peninsula — the big jars 
with a cordon at the base of the short expanding neck, 
for instance have parallels there, while a pot like 
PI. XXXIX, 3, is curiously reminiscent of ‘ Iron 

Age A ’ in Britain. 

With commendable patience Prof. Cameron has 
l>ieced together, measured and described the fragments 
of human bones rescued with great pains by Dr. Murray. 
His valuable contribution occupies .50 pages of the 
book. In an introduction thereto, Sir Arthur Keith 


points out that the disturbeil and imperfect condition 
of the skeletons in a collective tomb like this, is due to 
the irreverent disturbance of earlier burials by the 
undertakers in charge of later ones. On p. 23, howevei . 
Dr. Murray has stated arguments for the theory that 
bodies were only deposited in the navetas after the flesh 
had decayed from the bones. The parallels from 
Greece and the fact that the grave-goods at Sa Torreta 
were no more regularly placed than the skeletons do 
not favour her thesis. V. G. CHILDE. 


Jouannet, Grand-pere de la Prehistoire. jB</ 
QM Andie C/ie/inier. Brive : hap. Chastrusse, 

Q j Praudel ct- Cie. 101 pp., 3 plates. Price 15 jraacs. 

As an intellectual subject grow.s, the pionecis 
are too apt to get forgotten uiile.ss some outstanding 
discovery has fixed their work for ever on the public 
imagination. Charles Darwin will never be forgotten, 
yet doubtless there were other workers in the same 


field, the results of whose investigations, though of less 
supreme importance, were none the less of considerable 
interest, but whose names the specialist of to-day 
hardly even remembers. Nevertheless, it is good 
sometimes to turn to these labourers of the past, if 
only to realize the difficulties with which they had to 
contend. Frere of Hoxne was just such a man. Properly 
speaking he should be called the great-grandfather of 
prehistory; \et mitil Mr. Reid Moir, some little while 
ago, drew attention again to his work his name had 
ceased to be remembered. Monsieur Jouannet. styled 
by Dr. Cheynier the grandfather of prehistorj% is just 
such another. I confess with shame that until 
Dr. Che.vnier sent me the little \olume under review 
I hail never hearil of him. 5 et he was a pioneer, even 
as was Boucher de Perthe.s. Bom m 1766 Jouannet 
came of lawyer-printer stock. In due course he, too. 
passetl his law examinations, but seems not to have 
practiseil. After the revolution, however, he took uji 
printing and bookselling, firstly at Pans and then 
later at Perigueux. There afterwards he accepted a 
post as professor of Belles Lotties. From 1810 he became 
interested in Gallo-Roman studies, and he actually 
starteil excavations on the heights of Eeomeboet 
Later on he began investigating deposits m caves. The 
most important of these latter was Badegoule — well 
known to-day mainly as a t>'pical Solutrean site. Jouannet 
ilied in 184.5. I he list of his works is certainly imposing. 
While most of what he wrote is now, of course, out of 
date, none the less Dr. Cheynier has done well to rescue, 
from complete oblivion, the name of one who in his 
day .seems to have been a delightful individual and to 
have added a number of bricks to the building of 
prehistoric knowledge ju.^t at a time when its foundations 
were being laid dowm. M. C. BURKITT. 


Shabtis. By Professor Sir Flinders Petrie. London : 
jj. British School of Archecoloyy in Egypt, 193.5. 
XA 16 pp., 45 plates. Price '2os. 

When Sir Flinders Petrie puts in to print some 
of hi.s vast stores of knowledge, the result is always 
valuable and interesting. In the first chapter he traces 
the origin of the shuabti-Ugwes, showing that they 
derive from the primitive custom of dismemberment, 
when ” the skull was kept apart and later added to the 
body, ’ In the early dynasties the skull was often 
reduplicated in the grave by a stone head; later a 
complete figure of the deceased, made as like life as 
possible, was set in the tomb-chapel. In the Middle 
Kingdom the figure had dwindled in size and was 
represented as a mummy; the earhest examples are 
without hands, the later forms show the hands emerging 
from the wrappings, at first the hands are empty, but 
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a.s tuae went on the haiid.-^ hold emblem^ or tools. Tt 
was not till the Xew Kingdom that the .s7n/a^/i-tigure 
was fully developed. It is then clear that the iflea of 
the figure being a portrait of tlie dead pei*son hatl 
changed into the belief that it was merely a servant to 
work for its ma.ster in the other u orld. Sir Flimlers al.so 
.shows the growth of the .^Jainht} formula, which begins 
witii the simple " O fihahti of XX. ma<le by his brother 


who cau.ses hi.'> name to iu'e. aixl continue^ ineiea.sing 
in complexity until in the twenty-sixth dynasty it has 
become a staiulardized inscription of many lines. The 
material of which the figure.'N are niatle is al.so <liscussed. 
with interesting results a> to the dating. It is a little 
startling to fiml that, in -.pite of the flood of hooks on 
-Egyptology, this is the only book in English on the 
subje<*t of .9//;/.^d./#-tigur(''.. M. A. Ml’KHAY. 


INDIA. 


Buddhist Cave Temples of India. H;f Major E. S 
Waovltopf. Loioloii 1936. 114 pp.. 

OO plate.^. 

-Major Wauchope'^ book on Indian Cave Temples 
doe.-5 not arid very mucli to our knowledge, but it will 
be rea*.l with interest by the general i-eader. Avho fintls 
Fergu.sj.on and Burge.-.s's monumental work to*) heavy 
and difficult to procure. Some ot the author's statement*' 
are open to question. Bmldhist relics wmi* not ' dis- 
played ' to the congregatiou. as >tated on page S. The 
derivati'in of the lioiNf^shoe window from the pipal leaf 


or rising f,un (Plate I) seem-' to be nnnely faiieiful. I’he 
same may be saM of the eornparison between the base 
of the pillar and Laksmi's Bowl of Plenty: the real 
explanation is that the pillar was originally wooden, 
and ])laced in a ’ chatty ‘ to keep off white ants ! 
Major Wauehope includes several Hindu and daina 
eaves; but lie appears to omit tin. interesting caves 
recently <liscov<'red at Auraugabail. The hook is 
lUustrafed by some t'xctdlent ])hofographs by the autlmi-, 
who has travelltMl widely in ordt'r to take them. 

H. RAWldXSOX. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Evolutionary Parallelism. (('! Man. lit.it). 2.) 

Qg Sir. — P rof. W. E. Le (Iro-i Clark h.i.s ivinindoil 
QlJ US of I'voluhonary jjarallolisiii in hninan phyln- 
geny. It is u.'cnssary To koep it in niind also in 
the domain of ouiture. 

Polynesian languages atfoi'd somi' dei-isi\’e example^. 
The aame sound cliaiiges ureur in tliis group inde- 
pendently, nut h\' areident. lint as the result of coininoii 
tendencies, for mstaiui'. Haw.uian and Samoan have 
quite indepenilently changed / into /, (Hoc-art. A Sitinoaii 
Sou>id-chani/c. ^Ian. 1916. 2S). Ir may be stated 
generally that Polynesian laiiguagea are very unstable 
as regards coiisouaiits. but they ha\'e a special tendency 
to weaken A- into a glottal stop, change into h, and to 
a les.ser degree, t into /.-. They seem to ha\e recc'ived an 
impetus in this direction which lias continued after 
their separation. 

.-Vnother striking case of evolutionary parallelism i- 
the development of the leader of the T-aiigiiard in India 
and ill Western Europe. Begimiing as a king's menial 
%vho bears the jialladiiim he has develojx'd mdependentl.’ 
ill both places into a great noblenuiii in supreme com- 
mand of the army ''/cc the king (see my Kht'/n iind 
i'anncillora. Chap. XlII. Cairo. 19:56). 

One may adapt to culture the warning of Prof. Le 
Gros Clark, and say that ■ it is a ri.sk_\' busine.ss to 
■■ attempt the natural clas.sitk-atioii of any culture by 
■■ reference to one portion of its pattern oiilv." 

Cairo. X. ik HOC.\RT. 


A so-called Minoan Vase from Macedonia. (C/. M.w. 
19.36. 149.) 

Q y In il.vx. 19:56. 149, Miss Benton has tried to 
prove that Vase 69 from Olynthus is a Minoan 
relic made in the sixteenth century and that it as well as 
others which might have ‘ escaped the notice of the 
‘ excavators ’ indicate Minoan influence at work in 
Macedonia in that century. The excavators would be 
the first to accept such an interpretation that would make 
their find so valuable, in spite of the fact that in so doing 
they would confess an oversight or error and cede the 
honour of the important discovery to an outsider, but 
they regret that fundamental and very apparent elements 
compel them not to agree with Miss Benton, and to insist 
that the vase cannot belong to the Prehistoric, much less 
to the Minoan Age. Before exposing the reasons for our 
belief we must emphasize first that certain similarities 
of this vase to a L.M.I. strainer from Gournia were 


notieeil ill its iiulilicatiuii .i- ucll a.-- other ll.■(■OIi^tlve 
|•lemo^lt> reiiiiiiisi-eiit of Xiiioan-Mvcciirf-an styles. .Also 
that before we aieept .Miss Heiitoii's identification, we 
.shall need more definite documented information. Our 
reasons for dating the vase as we did are based on the 
following : — 

H/ia/je : We regtet with .Miss Benton that the picture.s 
published were taken from above, to show better the 
design, but in spiti* of that the type underlying the shape 
IS apiiareiit. It is that of <i jar with an elongated body, 
vertical handles on the .shoulder, and short vertical rim. 
When and where this type did originate is beyond our 
present objective, but we find it in the .Archaic Period 
not only in Olynthus. but m the East Greek Vase area, 
111 Khoiles for c.xample. us we can see from the examples 
found ill the (■einetery at Ialyso.s. The shape continues 
111 that island to the black-figured age.' The difference 
between these vases and the one under consideration is 
that the latter is of a larger size and is made to stand on 
a low stem. But that larger vases of the .same shape were 
made, and that they were placed on a high stem, is 
proveil by the Proto-Attic (Phaleron) ’ jar in the 
Fitzwilliam Mu.seiim,' The stem of that jar differs from 
our.s, but that such stems as the Olynthian were known 
and made by the early historic potter is proved by well- 
known Cycladie craters. Bcentiaii plates, and bv 
examples of our shape from the East Greek area.^ The 
Cretan jug which is cited as a parallel to ours is 
unfortunate.' becau.se its bodj’. imitating a metal 
prototype, comes to a flat bottom surrounded by the 
well known metallic ring, and its foot is part of the 
vase, while in the Olynthian example we have the 
different members, the body and the stem, separate and 
attached in a manner well known from East Greek 
Amphoraj. ’ The long gradual curve from the base, 

‘ found in many Minoan handled -jars ’ is vaguely brought 
ill to indicate the Minoan origin. But is that element 
only a Minoan feature IVhat of the gradual curve of the 
Eitzwilliam example, or of the East Greek Amphoite. to 
take only well-known examples ? It is perhaps iutere.sting 
to remark that the strainer from tToumia. which could 
be compared with ours for its shape, has a globular body 
and a high stem entirely different from the Olvnthiaii. but 
similar to that of the Fitzwilliam case.' 

Decoration . — The decoration is applied in horizontal 
friezes limited by broad bands. This arrangement has 
been taken to prove the Minoan origin of the vase. 
But this is the usual arrangement in the Greek world of 
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rile (Orientalizing ]ienn<l e.^peeially. as wv set* frnin the 
Fvhodian. the Proto-Attic, ainl the Coruithiaii vases. 
Why postulate a Minoaii potter ami exclude an East or 
West (J-reek artisan ' The use (if broad haiuls is common 
• »u (Olyiithian and on East Grt'ck vastus of the sixth au<l 
later centuries, and even charactonstn* of our shape.** 
The individual motives used in tlie det oration lead to a 
similar conclusion. ( )n the shoulder of the vase we have 
H central plant-motive, of ivy. flankef.l by ‘s\Nastikas. 
That plant-motives weie iistMl for tin* d«H-oratioii of the 
'■iioulder of vases of the East (irei'k ar«‘a. we l<*ani from 
rhe well known Busiris \'ase m ^'ienna tliat ivy leaves 
were common for decoratingthc shouldei of vase^s is seen 
ill the East (Jreek amyihone.'’ The arrangement 
lirferent. but the arrangement of Xiiioan ivy -motives is 
c'jually diff'ereiit. The filant-motive is ilaiikjMl hy 
swastikas ' in an urraugenient recalluig very strongly 
rh(‘ elaborate palmetto ' designs Hanked by ducks used 
"Xten.sively in the earl\' historic ware.*’ A])parently tlie 
'^%vast!kas are used as Hllmg-in oimamiMits We learn from 
Mis.s Benton that ‘ tlie Swa'-^tika i-" a favount(‘ motive " 
111 Crete. But \\ li^m we turn to hei' refenmces m the 
Palace oj Miao-s I. Figs. 2.“)h. 2(30. and ol0/>. w*^ find that 
rhe first two refer to tin* 'lah\rmrli' pattern which 
ee( ordiug to Sir Arthur Evans ' a more elaborate 
dev(d(»]mient of the key and meander jiatterns " which in 
Turn " are a natural outgrowth of textile decoration “ 
rile last. Fig. alO/> — which should read “>lS/> — refers to a 
' lay seal-iiiipi'essiou from tlie West Temple Kepository" 
'Eighteen examples of which occur, most pro)>ahly made 
irom tht* same seal) hearing a swastika ' placed over <i 
' lionied shi'cp.' Fa eoniiexiou with ihis particulai 
oxaniplt*. Evans state-* tiiat its swastika " i-* <i religions 
'• symbol *' and on the swastika m ijeneral he teacht‘s that 
It occurs as a iMinoan sacred >yinliol. probably a.stra! 
•’ or solar '* and not as a eoinmon Ulling-orn.mieiit in the 
va.-»e-painter's repertoire. ^ ^ Xut <i '-mtrle L.M. vase made 
in Crete and illustrated by Evans in hU Palarc of M(ko'< 
cxliibits a painted swastika, and rfiis sei'ins to contrast 
."trangely with !Miss iienton's a.s.'><'rrions that it i'^ " a 
'• favruinte motive " in (’reto. In tlie mainland <»f ( Ireece 
It is not so common either, but i- sparingly u.sod in 
L.H. tunes. Wace in his excellent study of the numerous 
vases from the I'emetery of Kalkani does not ev en mention 
rills motive.^” ()n the otlier hand tlie ‘ swastika ‘ is one 
of tilt* most common tilling ornaments i»f the East Groi'k 
variety, as a rapid survey of the Rhodian ware will prove 
unmediately.^* This decorative element alone would be 
.-utheient to exclude a Minoan attribution. 

On the shoulder and below the handle we liave lvv<» 
-spirals back to back between which rises a heart-shaped 
leaf. This also has been compared to sumlar L.H. anil 
not Minoan motiv*'-*. Vet the spiral-hrai'kef with 
palmette over its back, i-* th«* most common ornami'iif 
cai the East Greek ainyihora* furthermore we can find 
the identical pattern on Melian amphora*. i‘ven plac€*d 
in the same position. 'Phese Meliaii va.se.s certainly 
were not made by Miiioau potters. Below the frieze of 
the shoulder wo have one ilecorated witii aimo.st parallel 
wavy lines. iSu(*h friezes so placed are vvvy common in 
Early Greek vases, in Melian. Proto-.\ttic. Chaicidiaii. 
and Bceotian.^^ The ivy decoration that forms the last 
frieze of the Olynthian vase, as was pointeil out in the 
original publication, recalls strongly 3Iinoan-Mycena3an 
compositions. EvaiLs has proved that the ivy-leaf was 
naturally reproduced on L.M. 16 vasesA' but the ivy 
remained a favourite dec(>rative motive down to the end 
of the Hellenistic period. We find it in detached leaves, 
in branches, in wreaths, painted in a d\'namic way. 
-iround the neck, the shoulder, or the body of East Greek, 
black-figured, red-figured. South Italian, and even 
Roman vases. In fact the arrangement of the leaves on 

[ ' 


either Miie of a paiiirerl hoe t.ivoiiiv a iiistoru- ao() not a 
Minoan painter for our frieze. The most lonimon 
Minoan arraiigeineiit i.s tliat of leave.i on a double stalk, 
coining out of roik fornuitioin-. or lonneeted by tiieir 
stalks. We find tlie last arraiigenieut in tlie (iournin 
pedestalled bowl. On the J..M. jar of the INIavro Spelio 
Cave, that was cited as a parallel. XXVIll. 

Ih-fi-lStiT. ]>. ills and Fig. 21) we again have iloiible- 
stalked ivy leaves jilaeed b\- theinsel\'e.s in two friezes 
separated by a band. The life and dynainie arrangenieiil 
of the Olynthian i\o is entirely absent from the ilinoan 
e.N;aniple. The double-stalked ivy is also the coinmou 
type on the mainland L.lf. vases,*® Our iiy-friez.e can 
have no relation to the Minoan arrangement and caimot 
he proven, on the basis of the published data, to he the 
work of a ^linoan artist. 

Striitijirittio)! ft lia.s alreailv been .stated in tlie oiigiuai 
pnblieatioii, that tlii' case was foiiiiil in one of the 
granaries of the .Meghali Toimiba. These granaries, as 
lirnved by their eontents. w ere filled after the flestriii tiou 
of the eity. presumably by the Persians in 47!t k.c. 
Since mo.st of the pieces of the vase were found together. 
It becomes apparent that the vase must have been in 
n.se, or iiiiist hav e been eomplete. immediately before the 
destriietion of the iity and before the tilliiig-in of the 
gr.maries anil that it was made some time before that 
event. That time eaunot be very long, not a full inil- 
leiiimn as Miss Benton suggests, but at the most fifty or 
so years. Consenueiitly the place ami conditions in 
which the va.se was found will date it in the histone 
[leriod. 

Suimnanzmg the e\ ideiiee obtained from the -tiicly ot 
rhe shape, the cleeoration. ,uid the stratigraphy, we can 
vonelude that \'ase liH from Olynthiis must be placed 
i-ertainly m the historic times and apparently in the sixth 
century. The ^linoan-.Myceii can elements which are 
noticeable m this as well as m the other vases of this 
group were pointed out in the original publication, 
where it was stated that they uere " dui' to the pre- 
•• servation of INlyceti i an motives in the eastern islands 
•• of the .Bgean ami in Asm Alnior. These motives found 
•• their wa\ to (1 reeve proper as pat t of the art i.snc stream 
•• which fioodeil the motherland in the archaic period." 
To attribute this vase to a Minoan cunijuest or potter 
is not Jiistiliod h> the facts, and for the time being we 
can still maintain ' that theie uieno tracesot Mycemean 
•• or Cretan iiitinenee in Macedonia before l+UU n.c " 

.Mi.ss Benton indeed inentious two ilycen.ean sherds 
m the Saloniki .Museum. But m view of her iileiititieation 
ol the Olyiithum vase, one is justified m wondering 
whether these are Miceiueaii and whether they weie 
foimil ill Macedonia. And since the reader of her 
article might infer that the olive press room ' (not a 
■ granary ' as Miss Benton says) at Olynthus which 
recalled the ' kaselles of Tvnossos was Minoan ,iini that 
the pithos found near it was prehistoric, we may repeat 
that the structure was Byzantine and so wa.s the 
jar.-® Apparently Miss Benton was lookmg for a Minoan 
pithos in the Museum of Saloiiilii. which she could not 
find. As to the supposition that Mycenaean sherds might 
have been stranded on the field, I am afraid it does not 
call for serious consideration. The excavators and a host 
of vLsitors were unable to see them. 

(iEORGE E. MVLOXAS. 

ailiini/lou L'liirei lit)/, Louis, ilo. 
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Olynthus. T. Rl, 30. Boehlau, J., A us lonisc/ieti uiul 
Jtalischen XeJcropolen. FI. II, -i; IV, 3 ; IX, 2. C. V. A 
Rodi I, III He PI. 7, 3-4; Rodi II, III C, PI. 8, 5 ! 
II Dm. PI. 3, 5; III F, PI. 5, 6. Corinthian examples 
of this shape in pyxis sizes are too well known. 
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- Lamb, W., in C. V. A. Cambridge I. Ill G, H., 
PI. II, 7. Compare with H. Pav-ne, N ecrocorinthia, 
PI ‘*9 b 

■> C/. C. V. A. Sevres. II E and II F. PI. 12, 1-3. 
C.'..S'..4. I, PI. 2, 1 ; Cambridge I. Ill G, H.. PI. II, 5-6. 
Boehlau, 1, e., PI. VIII and PI. IX, 2. r.S.A. V. 
PI. XI, 1, etc. Cf. Payne, 1, c, 

^ Palace of Alinas II, Fig, 312a, 

' Boyd-Hawes, Gournia, PI. IX. 1 ; an<l Palace of 
Alinas II, Fig. 292. 

-Olgnthus, 1. c., PI. 36. Pudi II. II Dh, PI. 8, 2. 
3. etc. 

' Cf. Pfuhl-Beazley, Masterpieces of Greek Drawing 
and Painting, PI. 7, Fig. 11. or even Beazley-Ashmole, 
Creek Sculpture and Painting, Fig. 46. Compare with 
neck ornament of vase in Rodi II. II Dh. PI. 7. 1. 

s Cf. Rodi 7. II Dl, PI. 2; PI. 5, 3; PI. 6, 4; Rodi 11, 
II 111. PI. 9. 3: PI. 10, 2, for a few examples taken at 
random, that could be added to ad infinitum. Rumpf, 
Chalkidische V risen, PI. CLXIII. 177 ; CLX, 178, etc. 
EspeciallvC. V. A. Pays-Bas I. Ill E and F, PI. 1, 3. 

» Hodi 'll, II Dh. PI. 7, 4. Rumpf. 1, c.. PI. LXXXVI, 
48. etc. 

Palace of Alinos I, p. 357-3.78. 

** Ibid., p. 358 and 515. 

A. J. B. Wace, Chamber Tombs of Alycenoe, 
-^rehspologia, LXXXII, Oxford. 1932. For mainland 
-wastikas, cf. G. Karo, Schachtgrdber von Alykenae, 
PI. CVI, 206; CXLIX, 161; Palace of Alinos 11, Fig. 
291c. and 297b. g: IV, Fig.s. 2n4. 267. Ath Alitth. 


Fowler and Wheeler. 1, c.. Figs. 371, 372. Conze, 
Melische Tongefasse, PI. I; H. S.. XXII, 1902, p. 49 
Fig. 1; p. 51, Fig. 3. 

« Boehlau, PI. X, 5. Rumpf. PI. CXXXI, 120-121; 
CXXXIV, 150, etc. Fowler and Wheeler. 1, c.. Fig. 372. 
Pfuhl-Beazley, 1. e.. PI. 2. Fig. 2. C. V. A. Danemark II. 
IIIC, PI. 68, 2; Pays-Bas I, IIIG, PI. 1. 4^5. Compare 
with the well-known half-moon frieze of the East Greek 
amphorre. 

Palace of AI inos II, p. 488. 

References are really superfluous, but here are some 
at random in addition to those of footnote ®. C.V.A. 
British Museum III. Ill, 1, e, PI. 17, 3; IV, III 1, c, 
PI. 36, 4. B.Al. VII. IV Da. PI. II. 7; PI. 11, 8. B.M. 
/F, III He, PI. 72, 3. B..I7. /. IV De., PI. 2, 4. Italia, I, 
III He, PI. 11, 1. U.S.A. IV. Robinson Collection I, 
PI. XXIV, 2: XXV, la; etc., etc. 

^'‘Palace of Alinos II, Figs. 291-295 and 297. IV, 
Fig. 746. Wace. 1. c.. PI. II; PI. V. 7; PI. XXXIX. 
30; PI. XL, 28, etc. Mylonas, 1, c.. Figs. 92. 104, 106. 
etc. The common Minoan ivy leaf is broad at the base, 
altogether different from the Olynthian example. 
Robinson, in Olynthus II, p. 2 and Figs. 23. 28. 

__ The Editor allows me to say' that, with the 

XX addition of some unpublished Minoan vases 

with swastikas in the Candia Museum, Mr. 
Mylonas' references admirably illustrate my meaning. 
The vase profiles of references contrast with the 
unbroken imleterminate curve of my example (ref. '') 



Fig. 1. THE VASE FBOM OLYHTHUS. 

(Repeated from M-ax, 1936, 149.) 

XXXIV, 1909. Fig. 15 and PI. XXIII, 2. Mylonas, 
Prehistoric Eleusis, in Eleusiniaka I. Fig. 105. 

Cf. any' elementary handbook on vase-painting. 

** Boehlau, 1, e. Figs. 22, 23, 25. Fowler and Wheeler, 
A Handbook of Greek Archaeology, Fig. 370. C. V. A. 
Rodi I, II Dl, PI. 2, 1-2; Rodi II. II Dl, PI. 7, 1, 4; 
PI. 8; PI. 9, etc. 


Fig. 2. .akother view of the v.ase from olynthus. 

(Compare the ivy-pattem, Man, 1937, 75.) 

and of the Olynthus profile, of which another illustration 
is given in Fig. 2. The vase from Gournia (ref. ^) is 
made in two parts, and shows that a high foot does not 
prove the Olynthus vase Hellenic : the Gournia vase is 
decorated with ivy on a single stem. Where is the ‘ palm- 
‘ ette ’ over the back of the spiral-bracket on the Olynthus 
vase (ref. “) ? S'VLVIA BENTON. 
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Canada : Technology. With Plate E. Jenness. 

ARROW-STRAIGHTENERS, THONG-SMOOTHERS, AND BATONS-DE-COMMANDEMENT. By 

Diamond Jenness. Xntiojuil JIuseum of Canada, Ottawa. 

M The National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, possesses a number of arrow-straighteners from 
Northern Alaska and from the Copper Eskimo region, and also a few thong-smoothers from 
Greenland. Judging from these specimens, and from the illustrations in the literature on the 
Eskimo, the two implements, though rather similar in shape and made of the same materials, ivory, 
bone, or antler, were formerly at least quite distinct. 

The slot in the arrow-straighteners. from whatever region they come, averages about |-inch in 
diameter. In Northern Alaska it is always lozenge-shaped,^ whereas among the Copper Eskimo it 
varies from almost circular to triangular and even rectangular. In every ease, however, it is 
bevelled in the same direction at front and back to prevent any denting of the arrow-shaft, whicli 
was almost always made from soft spruce-wood. Some Alaskan specimens are neatly carved at the 
fore-end into two opposing animal heads, and the handles are decorated \\ith realistic engravings, 
or with the common dot and circle design. Decoration of this kind was alien to Copper Eskimo 
psychology, although the tribe was not altogether lacking in inventiveness, as evidenced by the 
arrow-straightener with rectangular slot (Fig. h). which is slightly hollowed at the two front corners 
so that two arrows can be straightened simultaneously. 

In contrast to the arrow-straighteners, the thong-smoothers from Greenland are cruder imple- 
ments, u ith smaller holes (too small for an arrow-shaft), that are either not bevelled at all. or bevelled 
at the edges only.^ Those figured by Boas from the Hudson Bay region (Eskimo of Baffin Land and 
Hudson Bay, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XV, 1901, p. 31, and The Central Eskimo, 6th Ann. Rept. 
Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1888, p. 522) show the same characteristics, whereas the arrow-straighteners 
illastrated by the same author (Bull, XV. A.M.N.H., p. 84, and 6th Ann. Rept. B.A.E., p. 525) show 
larger holes with parallel bevelling, as in Copper Eskimo and Alaskan specimens. This suggests that 
Birket-Smith may be mistaken in giving the name arrow-straightener to the specimen from the 
Caribou Eskimo that he figures in his admirable work on those natives (The Caribou Eskimos, Report 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24, vol. V, part I, p. 106) ; for the hole seems exceedingly small, 
and its sharp edges would certainly dent any arrow-shaft capable of passing through it. A similar 
criticism applies to the popular assumption that the Magdalenian ‘ batons-de-commandement ’ were 
really arrow-straighteners ; for the illustrations I have seen of these objects seem to reveal circular 
holes nith rather sharp edges, such as one would imagine to be scarcely suited for the straightening 
of arrow-shafts. 


1 C/. the specimens figured by Hoffman, W. J., The - Cf. also Thalbitzer, tV., The Amma.ssalik Eskimo, 
Graphic Art of the Eskimos, Rep. Smithsonian Inst., lleddelelser om Gronland, XXIX, p. 482, and Birket- 
1895, Plate 7. Smith, K., Ethnography of the Egedesminde District, 

Meddelelser om Gronland, LXVI, p. 106. 
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In conclusion may I call attention to an imple- 
ment that I have not seen mentioned in any work, 
viz., the bow-straightener or bow-adjuster that 
was used by the Copper Eskimo. It re.sembled 
the arrow-straightener, but was necessarily much 
larger and for that reason always made of wood. 
The slot was always rectangular, and it was 


bevelled on opposite sides, and on both faces, to 
produce two sharp edges, one shghtly higher than 
the other (Fig. k). I have seen Copper Eskimo 
hunters use this tool to adjust the fitting of the 
‘ horns ' with the centre-piece of their composite 
bow; whether it served also to regulate the curva- 
ture of the centre-piece itself I have no knowledge. 


AGRICULTURAL METHODS IN LAHOUL. WESTERN TIBET. By Walter Asboe. 


nn The peasants in Western Tibet are in 
oU the main agriculturalists, though on 
the high plateaus of that country (14,000 to 
16.000 feet above sea level), there are to be found 
large tribes of nomads who follow a purely 
pa.storal occupation. 

Whilst both men and women engage in field 
work, it is the latter sex upon uhom the burden 
of farming really rests. The share of agricultural 
pursuits which falls to the male sex consists of 
building walls and repairing them, sowing, 
ploughing, repairing watercourses, building corn 
stacks, and a.ssisting at the threshing operations. 

The women on the other hand are so fully 
employed in the running of the farms that they 
have little leisure for pilgrimages to sacred 
shrines, or visits to far distant relations. The 
men folk in Lahoul occupy their time during the 
summer months in wool trading, and travelling 
hither and thither with merchandise. 

The farm duties of the female sex are the carry- 
ing and spreading of manure on the fields in 
spring and autumn, harrowing or beating the 
clods of earth in the wake of the ploughmen, 
making ridges in parallel or oblique lines over the 
fields to render irrigation easier, placing stones, 
sticking stones in the ground vertically for diverting 
the water during the process of watering, weeding, 
once, when the first blades of barley or wheat 
appear above the ground, and again, when the ears 
have formed, and it is easy to pluck out the long 
weeds with the hands. 

Irrigation, reaping, threshing, winnowing and 
carrying in of the crops are performed by the 
women, with occasional help from the men when 
such are available. 

In Lahoul, where the snowfall in \nnter is heavy, 
the time for beginning agricultural operations 
varies slightly each year, though the middle of 
April is usuaUj^ the time when farm w'ork is 
contemplated. 

The various occupations of the agriculturalist 
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in Western Tibet, in the order in which they occur 
from April until December are ; — 

1. Wall building and repairing breaches. 

2. Cutting new watercourses, and repairs to 
old ones. 

3. Planting of willow saplings. 

4. Collecting of thorns for hedging fields. 

5. Carrying out and spreading manure on fields. 

6. Sov\-ing and ploughing. 

7. The ceremony of blessing the fields. 

8. Beating straw for straw shoes : this done by 
the women. 

9. Mud washing and general spring-cleaning of 
the houses. 

10. Watering grass land. 

11. Weeding with small hoe (surmo). 

12. Irrigating the fields. 

13. Beating straw for straw shoes (this, during 
a slack time). 

14. Cutting the grass and storing it on house 
roofs. 

15. Reaping the grain fields. 

16. Building corn stacks. 

17. Threshing. 

18. Winnowing. 

19. Carrving out and spreading manure on 
fields. 

20. Collecting wood for the winter fuel. 

21. Milling grain for the winter supply. 

From December until spring farming pursuits 
cease, owing to the heavy snowTall, and the 
population engages in village social functions, 
spinning and weaving of yarn for clothes. 

Lahoul being under British administration, the 
acquirement and disposal of land are regulated in 
accordance with Government rules. Similarly in 
Ladakh, another district of Western Tibet, the 
people are subject to the revenue regulations of 
the native State of Kashmir. 

Although in certain parts of Western Tibet the 
people do not engage in any agricultural enterprise 
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before a verdict as to the propitious moment 
for beginning such occupations is given by the 
hierarchy, this custom is considerably relaxed in 
Lahoul, where the community does not paj’ so 
much attention to the priestly oracle as do the 
people living in the more remote valleys of 
Western Tibet. 

Landmarks. 

Rocks, stones and watercourses serve as 
landmarks to distinguish between the various 
farm holdings. When disputes occur, arising out 
of the removing of rock or stone landmarks, a 
subordinate in the Government survey depart- 
ment is called in to remeasure the land which is 
under dispute, and legal proceedings are taken by 
the offended party. 

Virgin Soil. 

When a farmer contemplates cultivating virgin 
soil, he has first of aU to consult the wishes of the 
community, lest he should infringe the rights of 
communal pasturage, before negotiating with the 
Government authorities under whose administra- 
tion he lives. If the community is agreed that 
there is no encroachment on the pasturage, a beer 
drinking party for all concerned is arranged at 
the expense of the farmer, who may then proceed 
to acquire the prospective piece of waste land 
from the Government. 

Beg (lation of Water Supply. 

An adequate supply of water from rivers, 
glaciers and accumulations of snow is essential 
in a practically rainless country such as Western 
Tibet is. Hence the community is most jealous 
in protecting its rights over such water supply. 
Two men (Las-pa) are chosen in rotation yearly 
by the villagers to supervise the communal 
water supply. 

Their duties consist of (1) calling the villagers 
when the watercourse has to be repaired, (2) 
collecting beer from each household for the 
nourishment of about 14 people engaged in the 
repairs. 

In Ladakli the watchers of the water supply are 
called ‘ Choo-spon ’ (lit. Master of the water 
supply). In cases where there is a communal 
reservoir for collecting water for the fields, the 
‘ Choo-spons ’ (usually two or three men) allot 
the amount of water for each farmstead, and so 
prev'ent the possibihty of one farmer stealing more 
water than is his rightful share. 

Arrangement of Fields. 

Owing to the mountainous nature of the 


country, the fields are arranged in terraces, and 
irrigated by watercourses cut in fan-like formation 
from a river, mountain torrent, or from glaciers 
and large accumulations of snow. 

Size of a Farmstead. 

The extent of a man's fields is popularly 
computed in terms of a yoke of oxen (dzo-ldor), 
or in a dry measure called a ’ Kal ' (40 lb.) of 
seed. Thus if one asks a peasant how large is 
his arable land, he will reply that he pos.sesses 
land sufficient to plough with one or two yoke of 
oxen (dzo-ldor) as the case may be, or he may say 
that his land requires 2 ' Kals ' (SO lb.) of seed to 
sow it. It takes one yoke of oxen to plough a 
field requiring 1 kal of seed to sow it. Computed 
in terms of Indian survey measurement, this 
extent of land woidd be two ' bigars.' 

The average amount of land possessed by a 
single farmer is that which can be ploughed by 
one yoke of o.xen in four days, therefore recpiiring 
4 kals (160 lb.) of seed. The average yield in a 
good year for each kal of seed sown is tenfold. 
Lha-zking {Field belonging to a God). 

Dispersed throughout the country are fields 
which from ancient times belong to a local god 
(Lha-zhing). These are cultivated by the peasants 
who, at the Buddhist new year (February), and 
again in May when ploughing begins, have to 
regale the bearer of the wood image of that god 
with beer and one measure of barleJ^ The culti- 
vator of these fields may. however, reserve the 
harvest for his own use. 

Alternation of Crops. 

Barley is sown two years successively, and the 
land is manured on the previous autumn or 
spring. On the thiril year a crop of wheat is 
grown, the land being similarly treated with 
manure. On the fourth year buckwheat is sown, 
but this does not require manure. Then on the 
fifth year barley is again sow n, and so on. 

Barley, wheat and buckwheat have been grown 
for an indefinitely long time, and are indigenous 
crops, but during the past fifty years rye has been 
cultivated with marked success. This was intro- 
duced by the Mora%fian mission operating in this 
country, as also were potatoes, vegetables and 
fruit trees. 

Sometimes an insect destroys the barley soon 
after it is sown, in which case the people water 
the unproductive field and then sow more seed by 
loosening the soil with a small implement like a 
hoe with a short handle (surmo). 
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A Second Crop. 

In recent years the peasants have shown 
considerable enterprise by sowing two crops in a 
year, the first being that of barley, followed by a 
crop of buckwheat. 

How Grass and Straw are sold. 

When selling grass, the peasant disposes of it 
at the rate of one rupee per two ‘ martacks ' 
(a martack being a load of grass which can be 
enclosed by a leather rope 24 cubits in length). 
Similarly, straw is sold by the martack, but in 
order to carry this load it is necessary to use two 
ropes of 24 cubits length, and adjust them so as 
to form a sort of net. Three of these loads of 
straw can be bought for a rupee. 

Method of Sowing. 

The seed is first scattered over the field and 
then ploughed in with a light plough which can 
easily be carried on one's shoulder. The plough 
i.s drawn by dzos (male hybrid of a yak and a 
cow), whereas in other parts of Tibet the seed is 
thrown into the furrows. 

Occasionally a harrow made of thorns tied 
together is draun across the ploughed field by 
dzos. though the usual practice is to beat the 
clods of earth vith mattocks. 

Letting Land. 

It often happens that a farmer uill let his land 
to another, because he is too short-handed to 
cultivate it himself, or because he contemplates 
a trading expedition into the interior of Tibet. 
The arrangement that is made therefore is that 
the tenant receives half the crop in return for 
seeding, the seed being supplied by the tenant, 
ploughing, irrigating, weeding, threshing and 
winnowing the crop, whilst the landowner pays 
the revenue and the cost of repairing and watching 
the watercourse supplying the field ndth water. 
Rustn {Inula Helenium). 

Of late years the peasants have engaged 
energetically in the development of a spicy root 
called Rusta (Inula Helenium). This root was 
originally smuggled into the country from the 
Kashmir State which has the monopoly of Rusta. 
It is readily gromi and, when matured, dried and 
sold, yields a handsome profit, its cost price being 
about Rs. 2 and 8 annas per lb. 

Exchange of Labour. 

As most transactions between the peasants are 
conducted by way of exchange in goods or labour, 
little money is passed from hand to hand. 

For instance, if a farmer requires three or four 


men or women to assist him in working his fields 
for a given number of days, he must on a subse- 
quent occasion supply the equivalent in man 
power when called upon to do so. 

The Farm Servant (Len-mi). 

The more opulent farmers keep one or more 
men or women as permanent servants. These 
are employed from spring until autumn, their 
remuneration consisting of one piece of homespun 
cloth sufficient to make an outer garment, board 
and lodging, and a payment of 12 rupees at the 
expiration of their period of service. If the 
servant be a male, his allowance is the same as 
that given to a woman, with the exception that 
he receives double that amount of money {i.e., 
24 rupees). In some cases, however, the paj-ment 
is entirely in kind. 

Village Shepherds {Lug-rdzi). 

Each village employs three shepherds to 
pasture the communal flocks. These shepherds 
have, however, to perform subsidiary duties, such 
as assisting each householder in building or 
repairing walls round the fields, ploughing and 
threshing. 

When the harvest is gathered in, the shepherds 
make a house to house collection of barley and 
buckwheat. In addition to this they receive 
one fifth of the produce of wool from the com- 
munal flocks, which is divided amongst them 
equally. 

Loans in Grain. 

Many of the monastic institutions in Western 
Tibet are very wealthy and increase their income 
by negotiating loans of grain to the poorer 
peasants, taking interest at the rate of five 
measures for each kal of grain lent (i.e., 10 lb. of 
grain for every 401b. lent, viz., 25 per cent.). 
The result of this extortionate rate of interest is 
to put the poor farmer entirelj" in the hands of 
the priesthood, and rob him of every chance of 
increasing his annual output of crops through 
acquiring new farm implements or improving his 
land in other ways. 

Manufacture of Beer. 

The consumption of locally brewed beer from 
barley is very considerable, for at least one third 
of the annual yield of barley is converted into 
this liquor. Whilst it is difficult to estimate the 
exact quantity of barley used for the manufacture 
of beer, the average would be roughly 20 Jcals of 
barley per household (800 lb.) This means that 
the Lahouli has to import large quantities of 
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grain from Kiilu, a neighbouring state. Thus 
the wholesale manufacture of beer from locally- 
grown produce has an economic significance as 
serious as it is unudse. 

The Care of Li restock. 

The people are on the whole kind to their 
animals and feed them as well as they are able 
udth the limited yield of fodder at their disposal. 

From December until April, the heav\’ snowfall 
in Lahoul precludes the possibility of grazing- 
cattle. The animals have therefore to be housed 
on the ground floor of the houses. They are 
never bedded as in western countries. 

When the supply of hay is exhausted the cattle 
are fed entirely on stra-\’i-. this being again supple- 
mented in the spring by the bark of willow 
branches cut and throw n into the pen to be peeled 
off by the sheep, goats and cow s. 

The willow tree is extensively cultivated owing 
to its iise both for fodder and fuel. 

It is customary for a peasant with more cattle 
than he can conveniently feed, to hand his surplus 
livestock to a neighbour to keep and feed from 
December to April, the price for the cattle thus 
treated being three rupees per head, and four or 


five rupees per pony. Provided that the farmer 
has sufficient fodder to feed his own and his 
neighbour's cattle, he is glad to get the extra 
heads in order to increase his supply of manure. 
Conclusion. 

Though the total yield of crops is meagre, as is 
to be expected in high altitudes and in a prac- 
tically rainless country, the farmer gets as much 
out of the land as can well be expected. 

Generally speaking he is ver\’ poor, and the 
j)rospect of famine is never far removed from him. 
W ere it not for the wool trade carried on between 
the highlands of Tibet and Lahoul. by way of 
supplementing the slender harvest he reaps, the 
Lahouli woidd be far worse off economically. 

He does not take kindly to improved methods 
of agricidture. ow ing to the conservative attitude 
of the community as a whole. 

The slow penetration of w estern civilization is. 
however, leading to a slight increase in agricul- 
tural activity, in that Lahoulis are now beginning 
to open up virgin soil which ha.s lain uncultivated 
for centuries. 

At best the struggle for existence in so elevated 
a region as Lahoul i.s a real and stern one. 


Nigeria. 

BUSSA REGALIA. By D. F. Heath, Assistant 
Provinces, Xigeria. Illustrated. 

04 The story of Kisra.^ the almost mythical 
U I hero and ancestor of the Borgu chiefs, has 
been told in many places and with many embel- 
lishments, but a description of the Kisra regalia — 
heirlooms through the years of the chiefs of 
Bussa — does not appear to have been recorded. 
The following account — inadequate, for reasons 
that appear later, as it is — is an attempt to 
rectify the omission. 

The Kisr.x Big Drum [Gangan Kist-a). 

The most reverenced heirloom, though 
known as the big drum of Kisra, is not one of 
his original possessions. It is the successor 
to the big wooden drum handed by Kisra himself 
to the people of Kwakwa, a small island near the 
old capital, Tsofon Bussa. As has been related, 
when Ki.sra and his following came to these parts 
he found already here a sparse population, and 
•settled peaceably among them.- " Two stipu- 

^ For the Borgu version vide ' Gazetteer of Ilorin 
Province ’ by the Honourable H, B. Hermon Hodge. 
Page 115 sec. 

~ Gazetteer, page 119. 
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Heath. 

District Commissioner, Borgu Division, Lower 

" lations were made, first religious freedom for 
■■ all, and secondly that all dead chiefs and their 
■■ sons should be buried b\' the original 
■■ inhabitants." The Ki.sra Big Drum is 
intimately connected with the burial rites of 
the Sarkin Bu.s.sa, and hence its guardians are 
those ■ original inhabitants.' 

The Drum must never spend a night away 
from Kwakwa Island. It is brought to the capital 
twice a year on the occasions of the ' big ' and 
■ small ' festivals, when it is beaten at the close 
of the ceremony as the ' Amen ’ when the Sarki 
returns to his residence. Its second use is at 
the death of the Chief when it is beaten steadih* 
throughout the digging of the grave and for the 
duration of the funeral rites. 

Being wooden, renewals and repairs have 
been necessary throughout the years, and none 
of the original drum now remains. Its spirit, 
however, and therefore its power and sacred 
character is unchanged. Such is the potency of 
this power that on its journeys to and from 
Bussa everybody must give it a clear road. 
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Were any person to be foolhardy enough to meet 
with it, or even catch a glimpse of it in these 
circumstances, that person would not live to see 
another harvest. The photograph (fig. 1, below) 





Fig. 1. THE EISE.A. KETTLEDRUMS. 


shows only the shell of the drum. It was 
brought to Bussa to be photographed, but as 
the occasion was an ‘ inofficial ‘ one it was not 
properly prepared or co^'ered. 

The Klsea Kettledrums. 

In a special hut behind the mosque — (it is 
noteworthy how very intimately the pagan 
superstitions and religion are bound up with the 
superimposed Muslim faith) — the two large copper 
camel drums of Kisra are kept (fig. 1, above). 

They are obviouslv of great antiquity, ami 
the thin copper is worn into large holes in 
both. These drums again are used regularly 
twice a year, once at the feast of ‘ Kisimi ' 
and once at the feast of Ramadan (‘ Leperu ' 
in Bussanchi). They have special keepers, 
who in former times had to be slaves 
captured in war. Every year fresh .slaves had 
to be obtained — the potency of the drums was 
such that none saw the year out after having 
beaten them. These drummers died natural 
deaths, but one supposes that their demise must 
have been helped by human agencies at times. 

For, although the coming of the British Adminis- 
tration has, according to popular tradition, 
demonstrably been responsible for the fading 
of the power of the old-time directional spirits, 
yet. since our rule has been imposed, there has 

[ 78 ] 


been no death amongst the keepers of the kettle- 
drums ! Of course, under British rule, a supply 
of slaves captured in war is not easy to keep up. 
but one is assured that expediency has no part 
in the paucity of deaths among the Kisra 
drummers. 

The Spears. 

There are seventeen of the.se (figs. 2^) 
kept tied together, the heads enclosed in a 
brass cylindrical container which is capped 
by a quadrate on a thin neck. This cylinder 
(fig. 3) is of special interest. Judicial oaths 
in extreme cases, but more especially oaths of 
allegiance, are taken on it. The Sarki, holding 
the case in his left hand, calls upon the names 
of his forefathers to bear witness and, taking 
a pinch of dust from where his foot has 
trodden, places this with some water in the 
cylinder and gives the portion to the swearer 
to drink. False swearing to a fact, or 
disloyalty in word or deed if the general oath 
of allegiance has been taken, will kill within 
the year. 

The spears themselves are of two kinds. 
There are nine wands (fig. 2) vith tapering ferrule 



Fig. 2. the spears and ( oxtainer. 
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heads of metal, seven of brass, and two of iron. 
The heads are intricately engraved with small 
circles and squares, and are kno^^•n as the 
‘ Sandagoro,' and their shape suggests a possible 
phaUic significance. The remaining eight (fig. 4) 
have long pointed iron heads rather like the 



Fig. 3. spe.\r cont.\iner. Fig. 4. iron spe.\r he.«s. 


ordinarv fish spear, but without the barb, and 
are called the ’ Masu Rawan Gani. All are 
the especial care of the Berisoni. or chief 
guardian of the regalia. 

On ceremonial occasions, and in war, the 
keeper of the spears always precedes the Sarki. 
carrying them in their case, on his left 
shmilder at the ' order.' The keeper feels 
neither cold nor heat, nor hunger nor thirst 
while thus employed. The spears must never 
be placed or rested on the ground until the 
close of operations, be it feast or war. Both 
before and after touching them the keeper must 
perform specified ceremonial ablutions. In 
battle, with the spears thus carried ahead of 
him. the Sarki is invincible. Foemen within 
striking distance are themselves struck with 
paralysis. Bullets fall harmlessly to the 
ground. 

The iron spears alone are used by the yarki 
himself on the occasion of the ' Gani seven-day 
‘ feast.' 

It has seemed strange to me that, in spite of 
looking for it. I have been unable to find any 


connexion between the probable phalhc symbol- 
ism of the ■ Sandagoro ’ and any fertility cult. 
Apart from giving a general order that farming 
may commence, the Sarki himself is subject to 
no special tabu, nor has he any special power in 
regard to the sowing, fertility or harvest of crops. 
And this is so in spite of his nominal headship of 
all the various magic cults. Again I think we 
must look to Mohammedanism for the explanation. 
The Bussa year is the Mohammedan one and by 
the grafting of the old pagan festivals on those of 
the Muslim religion they have probably lost the 
seasonal significance they once had. 

The Brass Bowls, etc. 

The uses and meanings of the remaining 
articles of the regalia (fig. 5) are now unfortunately 
lost in the Mmbo of the past. Such little as is 
still remembered is here recorded. 

There are three brass eggs about the size 
of those of an ostrich. They are in two halves. 
One is nearlj' broken in pieces with age. The 
second contains seven strings of beads, which are 
worn by the ’ bori women dancers on the 
occasion of the Gani feast at the end of the year. 
The third egg contains eleven pebbles, said to 
have been brought by Kisra from the East. 
When he goes forth to war the Sarki takes these 
eleven pebbles in his pocket. Where the enemy 
presses hardest he will throw these stones, 
thereby causing the immediate triumph of his 
own people. No matter how many he throws, 
the stones miraculously reproduce themselves, 
and eleven, and eleven only, always remain. 



Fig, 5. brass bowls and other objects. 


There is one finely worked filigree brass 

® ‘ Possessed ’ by a spirit. They become self- 
hypnotLsed in their dance. 
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sphere, in two halves. It is about seven inches 
in diameter. There are also two small half 
spheres of brass filigree work, each with a small 
loop handle. They remind one of a modern tea 
strainer and are about the same size. The Sarki 
remembers that in the time of his grandfather 
these bow Is were set out at the time of the feasts 
and he think.s they contained kola nuts for the 
refre.shment of the dancers.^ 

The two cylindrical brass stools, rather like 
^ erv large cotton reels, were said to be used as 
seats for the ' bori ' dancers. .There is an 
alternative explanation that these seats were 
meant for the tutelary spirits present at the 
jollifications. 

Among the articles with which the dancers 
themselves were adorned are five brass wristlets, 
three about .six inches long and two about two and 
a-half inches in length ; t^vo very old black 
horse-hair fly w hisks with brass worked handles ; 
and a bra.ss bell. There are five wild hog tusks, 
four of which are used to beat the small dancing 
drums, and the fifth is used to strike a small 
fragment of iron, which looks as if it were a piece 
of a broken armlet or gyve. 

The accompanying photograph shows all the 
regalia to be in most dilapidated and dirty state. 
This is not due to neglect. Thej- can only be 
ceremoniou.sly cleaned once a year before the 
Gani feast, b}' worn-out wives of the Sarki — 
women who have passed the age of childbirth. 
To clean the articles at any other time or any 
other purpose would bring disaster upon the 
people of Bussa. 

ilention must be made of the old chains of 
office belonging to the Beresoni. It has been 
stated that the chains and spears were buried 
when Kisra and his followers first arrived at 
Old Bussa.’ This does not appear to be quite 
correct. The spears were always kept in the 
Sarki s house, and the chains, after the annual 
festival, were always left in situ near the sacred 
rock of sacrifice in the bush by Old Bussa. One 
year in the time of the present chief's grandfather 
the chains could not be found, and they still 
remain hidden. 


* A similar container is used by the Alafin of Oyo for 
ceremonial kola nuts. 

° Iloriii Gazetteer, page 118. 


Modem additions to the heirlooms of the 
Bussa chiefs are the ‘ Mungo Park Ring,’ and 
two brass kettle drums presented by Lord 
Lugard. The ring consists of a George III 
crown piece, said to have been presented to the 
Sarkin Bussa by Mungo Park when he stayed at 
Bussa on his last fatal voyage. It was taken to 
England and shewn at the British Empire 
Exhibition. The kettle drums were presented to 
the present Sarkin Bussa on his installation, and 
in actual fact the Sarki sets more store by these 
than on the whole of the original regalia. They 
will be known to posterity as the drums of 
Kitoro Gani, and his name will thus not be 
forgotten. 

It is a matter for considerable regret that 
no early investigation of the Kisra heirlooms 
was made. At the beginning of the century 
men were aliv’e here who could remember all the 
details of the past meanings and uses of all the 
regalia. To-day, time, the advanced age and 
decaying memory of the old chief, the strong 
influence of Mohammedanism to which reference 
has been made, and the deaths of the old office 
holders, have effaced the recollection of those 
religious meanings and uses. The office holders 
died while the old chief was in exile between 1915 
and 1924. The Regent during those j’ears was a 
strict Mohammedan and. even supposing that 
the sacerdotal mantle could be said to have fallen 
upon his shoulders during the lifetime of the 
rightful Sarki, he would have no part nor lot in 
any of the old pagan festivals or cults, and no new 
Beresoni was appointed. 

The present Sarki, now- well over seventy 
years of age, came to the throne in 1902. L"p to 
this date he says that the regalia were in fairly 
constant use. Since then he himself in the very 
early days of his reign used them once. He has 
thought many times since his return to Bussa in 
1924 of appointing a new Beresoni and trying to 
revive the glories of the past, but it is an expensive 
business, and he has put it off from year to year 
until to-day he quite frankly does not expect ever 
to be able to do so. The Kisra relics are treated 
with reverence and respect, but even the Sarki 
himself looks upon them as one with the traditions 
of his forefathers' six hundred wives and five 
thousand horses — pleasant to reflect upon, but 
of little practical use in these hard modem 
times. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Religion and Sacrifices of the Zahau Chins. 

Summart/ of a Communication by iMr. 
02 H. y. C. Stevenson . 6 April, 1937. 

The oixtstandin^ features of Chin religion^ 
ideologj’^ are : (i) Belief in a s]xirit world inhabited 
by spirit-forms of humans and animals; (ii) belief 
in ancestor spirits; (iii) belief that social status on 
earth determines status in the next world. 

These beliefs find exjiression in sacrifices to ; 
(i) Personal spirits ; (ii) househokl spirits ; (iii) villafire 
spirits. 

The first two categories ai-e connected with the 
health and welfare of thi' individual and the house- 
hold. The third takes place during the Feasts of 
Merit, and in the invocations made general jiros- 
perity is demanded and a promise given to continue 
the series of feasts. 

The holding of the Feasts of IMerit confei-s ei'rtain 
temporal advantages such as prestige, rights to 
share meal of meat, etc., membership of council. 

Finalh', completion of this series is one of the 
qualifications nece.ssarj" for admission to the Chin 
jiaradise. The other rpialifications are ; the holding 
of the feasts of celebration of the taking of a head, 
and the killing of various species of wild animal. 

The Feasts of (Merit and of celebration are the 
basis of a system of economic exchanges between 
relatives and are used as a means of pa.vment 
(through distribution of flesh) of dues to chiefs. 
priest.s and blacksmiths. 

The lines of resistance to religious change can 
be analyzed in terms of the economic, political and 
kmship implications of Chin religious ritual. 

Social Symbiosis and Tribal Organization. 

no Summari! of a Communication by Dr. S. F. 
UU yu<lel. 20 Mpid. 1937. 


The concept of .symbiosis defines in its 
original context, in Biology. “ the permanent 
rmion between organisms each of which depends 
for its existence on the other." It seem.s a con- 
cept which could be fruitfully applied to social 
phenomena, in particular to the interelependeiice of 
social groups. This paper attempts to describe, 
luider the aspect of social s\mbiosis, the specific 
social structure of a certain Xupe comnnmity in 
Xorthern X'igeria which grew out of the fusion of 
four originally imlepenelent and culturalK- distinct 
tribal groups. The development itself which led. 
ultimately, to such a symbiotic luiion belongs to a 
large extent to past histoiy. But in some respect' 
this development is not ended yet ; it is. at any 
rate, xisible in the social structure that obtains 
to-dav. 

Me can trace the symbiotic developiiK nt in 
the sphi'i’e of political oiganization, economic', 
religion and kinship structure. Tlw quasi-biological 
approach to social life leads to a certain extmt to a 
re-interpretation of such familiar and well-estab- 
lished principles of social organization as Clan.'hi]) 
or Exogamy — a re-interpretation, that is. whicli 
conceives these forms of social integration and 
differentiation as specific varieties of social 
symbiosis. 

Megatithic Monuments. Boyle Somerville Alaniiscripts. 
(Cf. M.vx, 1937. 78.1 

Some misunderstanding having ari-sen through 
the use of the word orientation in the second 
paragraph of the note in M.tx for April, it seems 
desirable to state that it is intended to make the 
manuscripts of the late Vice-Admiral Boyle Somer- 
ville available to all who are interested in stone 
monuments. 


OBITUARY. 


Viktor Lebzelter. 1888-22 December, 1936. 

_ _ Physical anthropology has recently lost several 
Bfi of its doyens — notabl\' Karl Pearson. Ciu- 
seirpe tiergi and Elliot Smith — and also 
sex'cral of its leaders in the following generation — 
notably Davidson Black and Akira Matsumura. 
The name of Viktor Lebzelter. who died on 22nd De- 
cember last in his 48th year, must now be added to 
the latter group. 

Lebzelter was widely known as the energetic 
Director of the Anthropological Dejiartment of the 
Xatural Histoiy (Museum in Vienna. The material 
in hi.s charge comprised ethnographic and prehistoric 
specimens, including the magnificent Hallstatt 
remains, and a valuable collection of human 
skeletons. His chief interest was in the.se last. 
For more than twenty years he published, in spite 


of many diHiculties, a continuous stream of papers 
in .scientific journals. These were piincipully of an 
anthropometric character, and mo't of them dealt 
with serii's of living peojile ami skulls of European 
and African origin. They were all careful pieces of 
work of enduring value, even if they are more likely 
to be consulted in the future for the sake of the 
descriptive records thiy contain than for illustrations 
of methods of interpretation. The publication of 
the sumptuously produced volume Die VorgescJiichte 
in Slid und Sudwestafrika in 1930 showed that 
Lebzelter could write authoritatively on another 
subject. When in London in 1934, attending the 
Intel-national Congress, his vitality and bonhomie' 
appeared imabated, and anthropologv’ can ill afford 
to lose one whose work for the subject promised to 
be far from completed. 0. M. M. 
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These are two of the always excellent, paper-bound 
publications issued by FEcole Frangaise d'Extreme- 
Orient. Both are by Dr. Pierre Gouru. The fii*st 
volume, the weighty tome on the peasants of the 
Tongkinese Delta, is divided into three parts. The first 
of these treats of the physical geography of the delta, 
comprising mruntains and hills, the alluvial flats and their 
evolution, the climate, rivers and other waters, while the 
last chapter of the section is concerned with irrigation. 

The second section is devoted to the discussion of 
the pea.sant population, dealing m this relation with the 
historv' of the peopling of the delta, place and family 
names, the density of the population with reference to 
the census of 1931, totals of the rural population and 
its density. Other subjects of which the author writes 
in the section are movements of the population as 
affected by increase, colonization of the interior and 
emigration, villages m connexion with concentration of 
population, habitat, elements of the village, village life 
and houses, with many details with regard to their 
construction, plans, etc., as w'ell as some conclusions 
about them. 

The third part is concerned w'ith the mean.s of existence 
of the peasants. Agriculture comes first and is described 
in several chapters and under a number of sub-headings, 
such as division of land, proprietors, communal land, 
land values, modes of tenure and credit, the agricultural 
calendar, agricultural technique, nee in various aspects, 
secondary cultivations, farm animals; while fishing in 
its different forms is also included under the section 
dealing with agriculture, the chapter on this subject 
also treating of fish culture, floating villages and the 
production of salt. 

Village industries form another section of the part, 
these comprising textiles, the making of alimentary 
products, basketr}'. woodwork, lacquer and also the 
emplovinents of sawyers, rr.asons, bnekmakers, lime- 
burners. makers of paper, jewellers, etc., etc. Other 
chapters are devoted to factors in the distribution of 
industries, the characteristics of peasant industries and 
trading. There is also a conclusion. 

The plates and textual figures throughout the book 
are excellent, and especially the plates from aerial 
photographs showing villages and the arrangement of 
their houses with regard to one another, to the rivers, 
to the hillocks on which they sometimes stand and to 
their rice fields, also the arrangement of the rice fields 
themselves. 

The text is followed by a long bibliography and indices 
of place-names and subjects; these again by lists of 
textual figures, plates and part and chapter contents. 

It w'ill be seen, therefore, how complete a guide this 
volume is to what may be called the outer life of the 
inhabitants of the Tongkinese Delta. With regard to 
their inner life the information given is somewhat 
scanty. a.s might be expected from the sub-title of the 
book. Perhaps, at some future date, the author will 
proviile us -with more information in this connexion and 
thus complete his picture of the people. In the present 
volume only a little over two pages, under the heading 
of ' public edifices and religious acts.* are devoted 
almost solely to this purpose, but what little the author 
does tell us of the miny different cults that exist makes 
it clear what a rich field here awaits further cultivation. 
Sociology, too, deserves to be dealt with fully. 

Some of the plates are specially interesting. One of 
these is that (XLIl) of a potter at work at his wheel. 

The rather large w'heel is set — of course horizontally — 
almost level with the ground, into which the pivot is 
fixed, and is rotated by the foot of the potter. He sits 
slightly raised above the wheel, with legs one on either 
side of it. so that his right foot easily reaches its edge. 


Other interesting pictures are those showing the use of 
a drop-net on a fulcrum, this being similar to that 
known to the ^Malays as tangkul, and an excellent aerial 
photograph of a village and rice fields which also illus- 
trates dry terrace cultivation. 

With regard to the letterpress attention may be 
drawn to the statement that little is known of the pre- 
history of the delta, lasting, the author says, at least to 
the second century a.d., excavations having only been 
undertaken in the mountainous regions. Such objects 
of polished stone as ha\-e been found in the lowlands 
have been obtained by peasants in the course of their 
labours. 

Our author states, too, that when the Cliinese arrived 
in the delta they probably found a population there 
formed of mingled Indonesian. Melanesian (or proto- 
Melanoid) and JCegrito elements, already enriched with 
Mongoloid accretions. It was an organized people with 
a king and federal chiefs. Agriculture w^as known and 
hoes were used, but the art^ of employing animals for 
labour was not understood. The play of the tides was 
used for the irrigation of the rice fields. 

Further on it is stated that the civilizing Chinese 
influence penetrated the country profoimdly and the 
language became saturated w'lth Chinese words, w'hile 
preserving a Tai syntax, and Chinese characters w'ere 
ailopted easily since there had been no native script 
previously. 

The smaller volume, that on the Annamite house, is 
equally as W'orthy of praise as the larger, though its 
scope is more restricted. Hero again we have the same 
excellent plates, plans and textual figures. The last, 
consisting largely of sketches illustrating house archi- 
tecture and methods of building, are clear and easy to 
understand. Among the plates, as in the other volume, 
are some taken from very fine aerial photographs and, 
though perhaps not so interesting from an ethno- 
graphical point of view, one may mention for its ex- 
cellence Plate X, which depicts an Annamite fortified 
city and its environs, the plan of w’hich was inspired by 
French fortifications of the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The author remarks that the Annamite house, being 
built of wood has only a limited life and the rr.ost 
ancient that he has seen did not exceed one himdred and 
fifty years. Xew houses are often of modified type, 
even when built more or less in the old style, but in 
some the car|>entry is of European ty-pe or composite. 
All the more nee<l. therefore, as the author points f>ut, 
of this study of the true Annamite dw^ellings. In spite 
of the various kinds of truly native dw'elling to be found 
there is, however, an underlying uniformity which lies 
in the disposition of the plan and in the structure of 
the dwelling. Everywhere the Annamite house, always 
built on the ground, consists of timber-w'ork resting on 
pillars and supporting the roof. The w'alls play no role 
in the solidity of the house, serving mereh' for protection 
against the elements. 

An interesting map is given on page 72 which shows 
the distribution of the different house tj’pes, of which 
the author distinguishes seven. Of the roofs of Bin 
Dinh he says that they gn-e an impression, by their 
large size, of Indonesian influence, but this is one 
that he cannot confirm. The double roof of Bin Dinh 
is not reported among the Indonesian crlonies of the 
Annamite mountain chain. I. H. X. EVAXS. 

The Social Economy of The Himalayans. Based on 
a surveif in the Himalayas. By B. D. Pant, 
11 1 LL.B., Ph.D. With a foreword by the Hon. 

Sir Edward Blunt. London : Allen i- Vnwin. 
264 pp. Price 15*?. 
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This study of the economic organization of the 
nomadic tribes inhabiting the Kumaon Himalayas is 
written with chai*m. and the subject is full of interest. 
Though mainly descriptive, theoretical issues and 
generalizations are not ignored, though one could wish 
for more. There are two distinct types of social 
organization. The Bhotiya, inhabiting the upper slopes 
bordering on Tibet, are nomadic traders, practising 
agi’iculture for five months of the year as a subsidiary' 
occupation only, holding their wealth m the form of 
herds, which are not milked but used for their wool ; 
the men always on the move, continually spinning as 
they march. They afford a striking comparison with the 
Almorans, in the lower valleys, wringing a livelihood 
from the soil by elaborate means, such as * wet fanning ’ 
in the valley bottoms, ‘ terracing ' on the slopes, and 
forest devastation, or ‘ katil ’ agriculture on the steep 
mountain sides ; and migrating once a year to the 
warmer foothills with their families. Thus among the 
Bhotiyas, the women, who must manage the camps 
alone, when the men are away on trailing expeditions, 
are a self-reliant and respected part of the society; 
whereas the Almoran women are the drudges of a com- 
munity which lias many dreary tasks to perform in the 
fields. They cannot sew, mend or make clothes, though 
their skill in the back-breaking task of transplanting the 
seedlings to the wet fields in the * wet farming ' opera- 
tions IS great. In contrast, the Bhotiya women have 
the monopoly of weaving, and ha\'e acquired great skill, 
the men only spinning. 

In their attitude.^ to the forest, also, the Bhotiyas 
offer a striking contrast to the Almorans, determined 
by geographic and climatic factors. They religiously 
preserve the forest, as it checks the a\’alanches which 
are characteristic of the steep slopes and heavy rains. 
Unfortunately we are not told what is the autlionty 
which levies fines for tree-cutting, and decides when to 
replant. But we have a full analysis of the Almoran s 
custom of destroying the forest and sowing broadcast on 
the clearings. Tliis practice is bad for afforestation 
policies, which for various reasons are very desirable. 
But the government is inconsistent in its policy, hamper* 
ing the neetly by forest reservations, while making new 
grants for cultivation to those who are really only the 
rich and grasping. There is a real problem of opposing 
interests here. « hich reminds one of that of the Baiga 
of Central India, who (as described by Mr. Verrier Ehvin) 
are prohibited from cutting the forest, which for religious 
reasons is the only method of cultivation possible for 
them. 

The description of the ritual singing and drumming to 
lighten the task of the wet farming operations done by 
the women of great interest ; and it is a pity that the 
ceremonies described at the end of the book were not 
linked up with the mam analysis. The maps are rather 
disappointing: being too selective, they do not show 
clearlv enough the geographical context of each subject. 

ROSEMARY UPCOTT. 


A Study of Ancient Ships of Japan. Part I: Floats. 

HH Bi/ Shuiji Tokifo : {Soctet;f of Xaval 

yH Architects.) 1936. 10' Ikm, ij: — 1Q2 pp.. trith 

SS/i/s'., XIV plates and 1 distribution map. 

A work on ancient Japanese water-transport by 
Professor S. Xisbiinura is always welcome if only for the 
artistic dress in winch it appears. The present is no 
exception; it is a credit to Japanese taste and book- 
making and to the generosit}' of the Japanese Society of 
Naval Architects who sponsor it. As to the contents 
we have to pay a tribute to the author's industiy* in 
searching through masses of ancient Japanese, Korean 
and Chinese mythical literature for e\'idence in support 


of his thesis that parallels to the architj^pes of most 
forms of water-transport once existed in Japan. Whether 
we agree with his conclusions is a matter largely of 
opinion, for in many instances the e\'idence adduced has 
necessitated considerable philological juggling withobscure 
words and phmses in the old tales on which he relies. 

According to the author’s thesis, gourds or calabashes, 
tied aroimcl the waist, were the earliest form of water- 
transport in Japan and Korea and antedated the dugout 
canoe. From this simple devdee developed in time 
lattice rafts supported by numerous gourds, and these 
in turn were succeeded by an early form of wooden boat 
having gourds tied to the sides to prevent capsize. 

Much of the evidence brought forward is by no means 
satisfying. For example, on page 51, the presence of 
small glass models of calabashes in graves in Korea is 
given as ev'idence that “ the ancient Korean has a 
“ custom of canying pnk or calabashes somewhere 
'* around their waist " and he presumes that it is 
reasonable to believe that they were used as floats. 
Inflated skms and earthenware tubs are also claimed as 
ancient Japanese methods of water-transport, but liere, 
again, the evidence is of the flimsiest. 

A goo<l <leai of attention is given to the world distri- 
bution of these water vehicles and an illustrative map 
is proviiled. From the omission on this of any indication 
of the use of inflated skins and pot floats in Europe 
and minor discrepancies elsewhere, it is evident that the 
author has not consulted the whole of tlie literature 
upon this subject : a notable omission is any reference 
to R. Trebitsch's important survey of Fellboote und 
Schu'immsacke. The illustrations when original are of 
considerable value; the neglect to acknowledge the 
sources of those borrowed is a habit to be deprecated. 

The author is a fervent diffusionist. He argues that 
skin floats were invented as substitutes for gourd floats 
when the latter diffused northward from their home in 
the south of Asia — a good working hypothesis ; less 
feasible are the statements that rafts supported by 
earthen pot floats were an improvement upon inflated 
skin rafts and supplanted the latter, and that gourds, 
inflated skins and earthen pots form an evolutionary 
sequence. J. H. 

Travels in Arabia Deserta. By ('harUs 3/. Douyhty, 
AA a new preface by the Author, Introduction by 

yy T. E, Lawrence^ and all the Onyinal Maps, Plans 
and IUustraf'on.s. 9 X o-V inches, I 623 and 
690 pp. London: Jonathan Cope, Ltd., 1933. Pact 18:?. 

In reprinting the complete and unabridged edition of 
the original two-volume edition as finally revised by the 
author, the publishers have earned the gi’atitude of all 
lovers of this great work. The two volumes are here 
bound together as one, though the page numbering 
and the index are retained as in the former two-volume 
edition: the print is good, the piinting, maps and 
illustrations are clear and the price is most reasonable. 

Among books that give valuable studies of peoples 
there is probably none that ranks with this classic, 
which has the desert wind blowing through its luminous 
pages. It is not only the masterpiece of a sympathetic 
and acute observer ; it is also in its quaint way one of 
the literary treasures of the English language. Doughty’s 
life witli the Bedawi is too well known to students to 
need comment here; his courage and endurance are 
among the heroic achievements of science, and they 
give an intimacy to his descriptions that has rarely been 
equalled. The combination of literary genius and 
scientific observer is not too often reah ed, but no 
doubt soim^thiag from the greatness of the subject 
infused itself into the writing of ‘ Arabia Deserta.' 

H. J. F. 
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I ban or Sea Dayak Fabrics and their Patterns. 

I nn By Alfred C. Haddon and Laura E. Start. 
1 Ull Cambridge. 1936 . xv 4 - 157 pp., frontispiece, 
plates and 3 - figures in the text. 

Price 25s'. 

It i.-? a pleasure to welcome this well-written, well- 
planned and well-produced volume and to see that 
Dr. Haddon is still among the workers. The drawings of 
designs and patterns by ]Miss Start are excellent, as are 
also her pictures of spinning and weaving apparatm-,. 
There is a useful vocabulary of native words used in the 
text which is to be found towards the end of the volume, 
as is also a full bibliography. 

It is interesting to see, in the section on the Iban 
themselves, that Dr. Haddon doubts the correctness of 
the surmise put foi'ward by Hose and McDougali that 
some 200 or 300 years ago Iban warriors were intro<luce<l 
into Borneo from Sumatra by ]Malay chiefs, though som<‘ 
Ibans. it was thought. IukI arrived at an earlier date. 
Our pre.-^ent author-, suggest that ” the Iban migration 
'■ into Borneo may be regarded as an early wave of the 
'* movements that culminated in the Halay Empire.” 
Tailing much more definite proof of the recent Sumatran 
origin of the Iban than appears to exist, my own opinion 
agrees generally with theirs. 

It IS pointed out, in a later section, that though it is 
true that the carvmss and engravings of the male Iban 
” show predominantly plant forms, and the textiles of 
the women predommantly animal forms," this does 
not support tlie idea, advanced by Hose and McDougali, 


that Iban art has been influenced by the Mohammedan- 
ism of the Malays, for the Ibans are pagans, while, if the 
men have been influenced against the use of animal 
forms, why have not the women also rejected them ? 
That is the question that our authors ask. As a matter 
of fact I, too, rather doubt the Mohammedan influence, 
but, if it did exist, perhaps the difference might be 
explained by the greater conservatism of the 
women. 

As to the presence of some designs that are also to be 
found in Malay art, it is remarked that they may well be 
due to the supposed common ancestry of the Iban and 
the Malays. The decorative designs of the Iban, it is 
stated. are not only markedly different from those of 
" other Bornean peoples, but equally so from those of 
** the Malay, and almost all are intunately connected 
“ with their environment, pursuits or beliefs." 

It is considered that “ the traditional designs used by 
" Iban women in their textdes have been developed 
" since the Iban became separated from other peoples, 
“ and thus the designs would be a native art peculiar to 
■’ the Iban." It is thought unlikely that they could 
have developed their high technique in such matters in 
a period of less than three centuries, that being about the 
tune, aecordmg to Hose, that they hav'c been resident 
in Borneo. 

The section on the zoomorphic designs and their often 
magical significance, is especially interesting, many of 
them being highly conventionalized representations of 
omen animals. I. H. X. E. 


RELIGION. 


Aftermath : A Supplement to the Golden Bough. 

jUj By Sir J . G. Frazer. London. ^lacmillan. 1936. 

101 ’ ^ 494 pp. 

The Golden Banyan, as it is called by the 
rrev'erent. has put forth yet another shoot, so vigorous 
as to suggest that that giant tree contains its author's 
external soul and by its flourishing condition helps to 
account for Sir James’ seeming immunity from the 
ravages of time. The 75 cliapters, long and short, which 
this book contains, are full of new material (a little had 
been used before, in the commentary on Ovid’s Fasti), 
and are as fresh in style as of old. Controvei'sial matter 
is. on the whole, avoided ; theories, already argtied for. 
being not so much assumed as used for pegs on which 
to hang the additional examples. For example, some 
instances of hearth-ritual, in Chapter XII, bear the 
caption ' Father Jov'e and Mother Vesta,' but add no 
new arguments for the hazardous hypothesis which, m 
the main work, is givtm that title. The longest sections 
are. naturally, devoted to matters which are fundamental 
to the author’s views. Thus, there are 67 pages dealing 
with magic of various tj'pes; 91 on sundry topics 
connected with divine kings ; 24 on ‘ The Perils of the 
‘ Soul,’ and 62 on tabus. But other topics are well 
represented, such as the story of the Fairy Bride (it 
might have been added that it is quite common in 
Modem Greek tradition, the bride being a Xeraidha; 
the reviewer hopes later to publish some interesting 
examples), certain astronomical beliefs and primitive 
observations, and much else. We know that, if no 
information on an anthropological subject is to be found 
in any other book available, it is probably lurking some- 
where in the Golden Bough, and can be hunted out by 
means of the mdex ; this resource is now likely to be 
more popular than ever. Indeed, in the whole volume 
there are but two items which could be spared: one is 
a piece of out-of-date etymologizing from Max Muller 
(Chapter XVII), the other a rubbishy accoiuit by a 


tourist of the habits of the Valovale of South Africa 
(Chapter XLI), so manifestly worthless hearsay that it is 
.surprisuig to find it in such good company, even with 
the cautionary words which introduce it. Inaccurate 
statements of Sir James’ own are rare, even for him. On 
p. 368 a custom is said to be ancient Greek which is 
testified only for Naxos, and implied to be strange and 
unexampled, see Kallimachos, iii, 1, 1 sqq. (Mair's 

numbering, m the Loeb edition); I have found nothing 
else worth drawing attention to in this respect. 
Omissions in the literature are rare, but not quite 
absent. To the mention of King Aim of Uppsala on 
p. 331 might have been added a reference to S. Eitrem's 
handling of the story, in Festskrift til Hj. Falk. Oslo, 
1927. The accoimt of fire-walking on p. 457 sq. might 
have mentioned the latest accoimt by scientifically 
traineil observers, that by Pur^'es-Stewart and Watei‘ston 
in B.iM.J .. 1935, p. 1267 (Dee. 28). 

Of parallels useful to those studying some special 
field there are very many. P. 66 cites, from Loan go, 
an example of a cpiite rare thing, a curse which need 
not be uttered, even in a whisper, but will act if merely 
thought. Of more immediate appeal to those who, like 
the reviewer, are interested in the beliefs and customs 
of classical anticjuity are the follo^^-ing : P. 14 describes 
a ceremony (from Baluchistan) having much in common 
with the Roman Robigalia. P. 63 mentions that in 
New Guinea a person who has been sitting down is 
careful to remove all traces his body has left on the 
ground. So they did in fifth-century Athens, though 
they had forgotten why; see Aristophanes, Clouds, 976. 
On p, 73, but for the mention of Oraons, not southern 
Italians, we might be reading a paraphrase of Petronius, 
44, 18, in the description of the rain-making ceremony. 
P. 335 suggests that the theory ridiculed by Lucretius 
(v, 973, see Munro's note) concerning the alleged terror 
ot primitive man that the sun once set. would not rise 
again, is not so foolish as he thought it. On p. 436, the 
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sound doctrine that ceremonials originally occasional 
may become periodic could be illustrated by the relation 
between the Ionian and Athenian (fiap^aaKoi, scapegoats 
who were used, in the former district in time of distress, 
in the latter every year. 

But each specialist will soon compile his own list of 
helpful passages in this new addition to the indispen- 
sable books in our libraries. H. J. ROSE. 


Religion and History. By James Clark HcKerrow. 
• nil London : Longmans, Green <0 Co., 1934. 193 pp. 
I y2 6s. net. 

These two essays have a unity only m so far as 
the first is a sociological study dealing with religious 
history from a secular standpoint, and the second 
is an attempt to expound secular history in terms 
of religion. The work would have been of more 
interest to antliropologists if the treatment of religious 
development had not been confined to the rise of 
Christiamty. What Mr. McKerrow has to say, however, 
about the evolution of society and economic structure 
is quite worthy of consideration. E. O. J. 


Mythos und Religionswissenschaft. P. W. Schmidt’s 
. n— “ Methodoiogisches ” Untersucht auf Wur- 
J Ijd zelkrankheit. By J . ll’iiif/itii's. Moosburg 
{Oberhaiern) : iin Selbstverlag des I'erfassers, 
1936. hi — 161 pp.. paper. Ril. 2'Olt. 

This monograph and the whole controversy to which 
it belongs are of the most painful nature, the more so as 
they seem to be occupying the valuable time of a re- 
nowned theorist ami an able field-worker. Winthuis 
has published se\'eral works which have not met with 
the approval of the Schmidtian school and conse- 
quently have been adversely, not to say savagely, 
reviewed in Anthropos. He replies in kind. Besides a 
charge of deliberate suppression of scientific documents 
for totally non-scieiitific reasons — such a charge as 
might, in this country, mean either a suit for libel or 
the retirement from scientific circles of the person 
attacked — he takes up, m half a dozen sections, the 
various symptom? of the ' radical disease ’ which 
afflicts Schmidt and his followers, going into minute 
details of criticism and counter-criticism and indulging 
at times in niggluig and pedantic word-baiting. When 
all allowance is made for provocation (and that seems 
certainly to have existed), this is not the tone in which 
a controversy is carried on in the modern scientific 
world, but savours rather of the political debates of 
Messrs. Pott and Shirk and their successors. 

If we look beneath the cloud of words with which 
both sides darken counsel, the following points emerge. 
Windhuis spent some yeare in acquamting hunself 
thoroughly, not only with the language and customs. 


but with the intimate thought of a Melanesian people, 
the Gunantuna. He therefore feels sufficiently versed 
in ■ primitive mentality ’ to pronounce upon the inner 
meaning of the imagery, verbal and other, employed by 
backward populations elsewhere, notably in Australia, 
and his interpretation of their ideas and aspirations is, 
that they all beheve in a supreme diety who is bisexual, 
and aspire to regain what their mythical ance.stnrs had, 
some kind of identification with this being. Clearly 
this high god differs from the Schmidtian pattern, 
especially in the strong insistence upon sex. which it 
would be an exaggeration to say that Wmthuis finds 
everywhere and Schmidt nowhere, but an exaggeration 
of a fact. 

If we ask on which side the truth lies, an impartial 
observer will note that Winthuis scores several im- 
portant points. It can hardly be doubted that he is 
right in asserting that a good deal of the mt thical 
language, ritual gestures and so forth of comparatively 
primitive peoples have for their users more or less 
esoteric meaning, which they are slow to reveal to the 
inijuisitive white. That sexuality is a prominent 
feature of their thought is likewise hardly deniable; it 
is conspicuous m the minds and actions of any human 
group or stratum cut off from the varied intellectual 
and artistic activities of the more educated and 
advanceil. The lower tjuarters of our ow n town.? furnish 
examples enough of this, without going to Australia 
or the South Seas. It is true also that a man who has 
acciuainted himself with the mentality of one backwanl 
people IS at least a step nearer undei-standing that of 
another, in short of ' thinking black.’ than one whose 
whole experience is restrictetl to books and to the 
society of t-ultured Europeans. 

But that there is a single ’ primitive ' fa.shioii of 
thought, and not rather as many fashions ns there are 
peoples, even though they may resemble each other 
more than any of them resembles ours, is as unlikely 
as that that dull little phantom, conjured up by inferior 
educationists and labelled ' the child.’ has any existence 
m schools where real children are taught, or mistaught. 
Finally, Winthuis's ’ high gods ' share with Schmidt's 
the defect of being much too theological m their nature, 
anti, like them, are open to the suspicion of having hacl 
read into them, however unconsciously, the predilections 
of their discoverers for a systematic ami self-consistent 
deity, whether edifymg or not. 

On one head, at least, however, the reviewer woukl 
agree most heartily with Winthuis. The time is not _vet 
ripe, as he properly insists (p. 113), for any system of 
the history of culture so elaborate as Sehmiilt's own. 
We must first know a great deal more of the lower 
cultures from their own points of view. But the way 
to advance our knowledge is not by such threshing of 
chopped straw as results from a controversy too long 
and too acrimoniously continued. H. J. ROSE. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Natural History of Mind. By .4. D. Ritchie. 

London: Longmans. Green cL- Co., 1936. 8i'o, 

I y4 t-iii -f 286 p}>. Price lo-s. 

This book consists of the Tamer lectures delivereil 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, 193o, with much added 
matter. The first three chapters are concerned with 
general considerations of physics and biology'; the 
following two with physiology of the nervous system 
and the fimctions of the brain ; next is a chapter on 
psychology and lastly two chapters which provide an 
opportimity' for dealing with the sense of perceptions 
and cognition. 

There are many' aphorisms in the book. ” Phy'siology 


deals with the materials of which the house is built. 
"... Psychology is the study of the architecture, . . . 

or It ought to be.” “ Descartes had no business to 
" say ‘ I think, therefore, I am,’ before he told us 
“ what he was thinking about.” “ I have linked 
" together the feeling of unity' and causality because 
" I believe they' are very- closely' connected, in fact, 
’■ though, of course, logically' the ideas are qmte 
distinct.” " The term introspection is sometimes 
used to mean simply the inspection of mental images." 
" Are the Behaviourists right ? All the information 
that can be got from dogs salivating and rats running 
in mazes does not make up for neglecting the way' 
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” in which men behave towards their fellow men.” 
“ The therapist who sees only the abnormal forgets 
■■ what the normal is like.” All psychological theories 
“ are metaphors, as perhaps Freud has intended to 
“ hint by his use of Greek myths.” Homer clearly 
■* knew a great deal of psychology (more, I suspect, 
" than most modem litterateurs) and was quite ignorant 
*' of physics.” 

The author puts the essential ideas of Freud on a 
soimd basLS and discards the premises of his disciples. 
In view of the difficulty of dealing with such a multi- 
plicity of subjects, particularly the combination of 
physiological and psychological problems, the writer 
has made a very real attempt to co-ordinate them in a 
scientific manner. At times Mr. Kitchie indulges ui 
brilliant satire, but only when necessary to emphasize 
an important point and this serves to stimulate the 
interest of the reader in a work which is most enlightening. 
This book, which gives a true perspective of physiology 
and psychology, has a workable index and the many 
references are clearly indicated. It should be read 
bv all those interested in the study of anthropology'. 

E. J. B. 

The Hero : A Study m Tradition, Myth and Drama. 

j HI. By Lord Bayl'in. Londo)^ : Methuen, 1036. 

1 Du 

In this provocative volume, the main thesis 
of which was put forward in the Presidential Address to 
the Anthropological Section of the British A.s.>ociation 
in 1033, Lord Raglan follows u[» his analysis of the 
CEdipus story, published under hie title of ./o/v/s/n'.s 
Cnwp, with a study of the place occupied by the Hero in 
myth and ritual. Anthropologists are now familiar with 
the author's contention that the traditional narrative, 
m all Its forms, is devoid of any historical basis, bemg 
derived m every case from dramatic ritual or ritual 
drama. 

The evidence produced in support of this hypothesis 
is arranged under three general headings — tradition, 
myth an(l drama. In the first of these section.s, the basis 
of history is examined with a view to showing that only 
the smallest fraction of the liuman race has, or ever had, 
a natural interest in historical facts and the ability to 
transmit them to future generations. Educated people 
in their study of history are inspired for the mo.st part 
w'lth a desire to find an explanation of the present and 
an indication of the future, wdiile the savage is only 
concerned with the past in so far as traditional lore is 
utilitarian. He has no mducement to transmit by gone 
events and no machinery by means of which their 
memory could be perpetuated. 

Traditional stones are really myths, and myth, it is 


contended, is ritual projected back into the past not 
as the record of historical occurrences, but as an explana- 
tion of the things done by a divine king or hero told in 
narrativ'e form. The central figure is never a real 
individual, and the incidents described are wholly 
miraculous and mythical when subtracted from the 
divme person concerned. From a study of his own 
ancestry. Lord Raglan concludes that a hundred and 
fifty years represent the maximum time that events not 
recorded in writmg can be remembered, and in the 
chapter on the traditional pedigree, a part of wliich 
has been printed as an article in tlie National Review 
(December, 1933), he maintains that no genuine English 
descents go back to the period of the Xorman Conquest. 
A senes of famous legendary figures are next examined 
— Robin Hood, King Arthur, Hengist and Horsa, and 
Cuchulaiim — and relegated to the realms of pure 
mythology in company witli the tale of Troy and 
similar traditions of other lands, 

H aving disposed of tlie )iistoricity of tradition, 
Lord Raglan discusses the genesis of myth, together 
witli the relation of tlie mytli and the folk-tale with 
ritual. In this section he i.s at pams to show that the 
folk tale IS never of popular origin. The literature of 
the folk, lie maintains, is not of their own production, 
hut tran,sinitted from the ruling or literary seetion of 
the community. Hence the reason why the hero is 
invarialily a king, princess or divine being, who in the 
original ritual drama played the leading role m a royal 
anil priestly capacity. As is truly said, the vast amount 
of traditional material ilealmg with the kingship in 
village festivals, songs, dances and stones, must liave 
evolved among jieople to whom the royal ritual was 
not merely highly important, but thoroughly familiar. 

In this and file following section, which deals with 
the ritual drama. Lord Raglan has much to say that 
IS very significant, and cntic.s of his earlier contentions 
should give full weight to the evidence he produces in 
these later sections. Recent investigation has brought 
into prominence the pattern of myth and ritual winch 
centres in the things done to and by the king to secure the 
prosperity of the community, there is adequate reason 
to regard the mystery cultus and .ts associated ritual 
as dramatic m origin. This is clearly demonstrated in 
tins volume. Lord Raglan is admittedly iconoclastic in 
his treatment of widely accepted hypotheses, but he 
is no carping critic, and he knows how to marshal his 
forces with scientific skill. Realizing where the weakest 
points in the defence he, he goes straight to the attack, 
and wliether he succeeds or fails, he leaves his mark. 
An autlior who makes ns reconsider our established 
positioms, IS one who lias not written in vain. 

E. O. JAMES. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Vollblutneger und Halbzwerge. By Paul Schebesta. 
. HI, Salzburg-Leipzig, 1934. 263 pp.. 101 illustrations, 
I nil 3 maps. 

In ‘ Bambuti ’ which was published some two 
years ago, F. Schebesta described the Pygmy tribes of 
the Congo forest. The present book deals chiefly with 
the Negro tribes and the groups of Semi-Pygmies 
(Halbzwerge) which inhabit the forest zone of Congo and 
Itmi. It includes also some of the adjoining grassland 
tribes such as the Bantu herdsmen of Ruanda and of the 
country west of Lake Albert. The book presents its 
anthropological data in a somewhat inconspicuous fashion 
namely in form of a rather popular, coherent account of 
the author's travels into which are inserted the scientific 
observations proper. But this account contains a 
wealth of material. The author has visited a large 
number of tribes, and has analyzed their culture as fully 

[ 


as this type of expedition would allow. Some aspects 
of the culture are dealt with really e.xhaustively, yieldmg 
most valuable informations about the social structure of 
these little known primitive foro.st dwellers. There is, 
for instance, the account of the powerful Atvjoto society 
among the Babali, a typical secret society, which still 
holds its terrible sway over the native society, and which 
penetrates in an interesting way the tribal social and 
political organization. Valuable from another point of 
view is the attempt to classify, for the first time, all the 
various tribes in the Ituri forest according to racial and 
linguistic criteria, and to analyze the migrations and the 
general historical developments which appear to be 
responsible for the present stratification of culture 
(pp. 149-153). Fmally also problems of culture contact 
and of colonial adnimistration are tackled, though 
perhaps a little naively, here and there. If this most 
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valuable contribution to descriptive anthropology^ does 
not penetrate deeply into theoretical problems, it gives 
us the fascinating picture of a native people as it really 
lives, supported by excellent illustrations. 

S. F. XADEL. 

Rassenkundliche Untersuchungen an Aibanern : Ein 
J Beitrag zum Problem der dinarischen Rasse. 

I 11# By Joseph Weninger. {Budolf Pochs XarhlasSy 
Serie A, IV Band.) Wien, 1934. 67 pp., plates, 
tables, bibliography. Price it.il/. 18. 

This is a very clear account of an extremely careful 
and exhaustive study of racial types among the living 
Albanians. The autlior made a long series of measui'e- 
ments on 05 individuals, and eacli measurement and 
index is discussed separately, together witli the com- 
parative material. This exposition is followed by a 
discussion of the possible groupings of the material. 


All tlie statistical constants are worked out. The 
grouping is based on correlation and contingency tables. 
The whole work is accompanied by excellent photographs 
of the various types, beautifully reproduced. The 
photographs are documented by the actual measurements 
of the individuals and a statement of the type to which 
m the opinion of the author they belong. Tliere is a 
short but useful bibliography. The monograph is one 
on which extreme care has been spent and it is likely 
to be of considerable value in elucidating the rather 
vexed problem of the Dmaric Race. The author admits 
that his material is too small to admit a certam identi- 
fication of the five types which he believes exist, but 
his method of exposition and of tabulation is so clear 
that not only is it easy to see where his material is 
comparable with other workers, but also, whether one 
agrees with him or not, to make full use of the material 
which he has collected. L. H. D. BUXTOX. 


GENERAL. 


Unsolved Problems In Science. By A. IT. Hashtt. 
, HH London, 1935. j i -r 317 pp. Price Is. 6d. 

I liD This is the clearest and best exposition of the 
problems of modern science known to me. Out of 
the fourteen chapters, mto which Mr. Haslett has divided 
his book, there are four in which I have first-hand know- 
ledge of the subject-maker discussetl. namely. Chapter VII, 
The Origin of Man ; Chapter VIII, The Beginning of 
Civilization ; Chapter IX, Is Man a ^lachine Chapter X. 
The Riddle of Sec. In every one of these chapters I 
marv'el over the intimate manner in which Mr. Haslett has 
mastered the facts concerned, the sunple anil easy style in 
which he expounds the present state of each problem and 
the saneness of his personal judgments. I feci oontidont 


that what I have found to be true of the chapters which 
deal with subjects I am familiar with will prove to be 
true of those chapters which are concerned with subjects 
so much more abstruse m nature than any 1 have had to 
work at. These have to do with the origin of matter, of 
energy, of the b'niver.se, the constitution of matter, 
weather forecasting, the shaping of the earth, the 
(jiiantumi theory, etc., in short, every department of 
Nature now being explored by men of science. It is 
dangerous to begin reading any of these chapters — there 
is such a temptation to go on. Aniluopologists in 
particular and men of science in general are t’ortiuiate in 
having Mr. Haslett to serve as an interpreter between 
them and the great lay public. ARTHVR KEITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Baptism by Fire. 

. SiH, — The curse of liuman studies has been 

1 Du Piidless classifications, definitions, distinctions, 
till every suigle fact almost has become a 
category in itself. That is not science. Science consists 
in reducing the welter of facts to as few principles as 
possible. Every time we find a common denominator 
to two sets of facts we have made a step forivard. 

The section Bapteme du Fen, in the article Bapthne, 
in Vacant's Dktionnaire de Thcoloyie Catholiquc, II. 3.55 ft'., 
helps us to reduce baptism by water and the ritual use 
of fire to a common denommator. 

The gist IS that both have been long recognized as 
variants of one process, bapti.sm, which imparts life, 
or a better life, by the application of an element (m the 
old sense of the word). 


The details are as follows ; — 

(1) The disciples of Simon the Magus and others 
maintained that baptism by water is incomplete without 
the baptism of baptism by fire, basing themselves on 
Acts ii, 3. This fire however was only an apparition 
at the time of immersion. 

(2) Some Gnostics used a real, man-made fire. They 
applied a red-hot iron to the ears of the baptized. This 
local appheation is known to us the world over as 
branding or scarification, and is a feature of initiation. 

(3) The Bezpopovtehina sect of Ru.ssia practised 
total immersion in fire in order to purify themselves. 
That meant burmng themselves to death, which they 
did wholesale. 

(4) The Albigenses solved the problem of total immer- 
sion in fire without hurt to the neophyte by baptizing 
him surrounded by torches in a dark place. Their 
sectarian opponents suggested they might do it more 
thoroughly by burning them, and unkmdly reminded 


them of those who had undergone such a thorough 
baptism by bemg burnt at the stake. 

(5) Origen and other Fathers believed in total immer- 
sion in fire, but after death. According to him Christ 
will plunge the ilead in a river of fire (compare Phlegethon 
in the Greek Hades), even as John the Baptist plunged 
the living in the waters of Jordan. Those baptised 
with water will not require baptism by fire. The two 
rites are evidently concei\'ed as alternatives. 

In conclusion the application of water and the appli- 
cation of fire are regarded as interchangeable or comple- 
mentary. They have the same purpose and differ 
only in the elements used. The nature of those elements 
naturally conihtions the application : fire destroys, so 
that total immei-sion is impossilile to the living who do 
not value consistency above their earthly li\es. Fire- 
walkers Como a.s near as possible to solving the problem 
of total immersion in fire without hurt; so near that it 
is considered miraculous, and so sensational. That is 
unfortunate, because it has fallen into the hands of 
journalists, and so has been lifted out of its context. 
It is not therefore generally realized that it is just one 
episode in a ritual of the usual pattern. Of course, 
inanimate tlimgs and dead bodies of men and animals 
can be freely immersed m fire, and so are. 

The following categories, rvhich are always treated 
separately in books, now become one only ; — Toasting, 
scarification, throwmg brands, burning heretics, crema- 
tion, bumt-ofierings, fire-walkmg (see mv Progress cf Man, 
117, 151, 158, lyy). 

This givmg of life by fire is merely one variant of the 
process of hfe-givmg. It differs from hfe-giving with 
water only on account of the different physical properties 
which make a complete identity of technique impos- 
sible. How nearly identical the techniqueo are in spite 
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of this difference in the elements will appear in the 
following parallel ; — 


LIFE-GIVIXG 


By Water. 


Immersion 


Sprinkling 
Touching with water 
Drinking (Siam) 


By Fire. 

' Cremation 
Burnt -offering 
Burning at the stake 
Fire-walking 
Toasting 
Throwing brands 
Scarification 
Fire-eating. 


This last is well known to us as a circus trick, but in 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians (Ch. xxv. and Index s.v. Fire). 
are instances of fire-eating as part of a serious ritual. 
I shall be glad to hear of it as a serious rite elsewhere. 

We thus have a complete picture of the development 
of the ritual use of fire from a very well worked-out 
theory of vivifiers, of which fire is one of the most 
popular, down to mystic conceptions and mere metaphor. 
For when soldiers talk of the baptism of fire they are 
not repeating a brilliant poetic inspiration, but merely 
preserving the last degenerate vestige of a once living 
system of ideas of far-reaching consequences. 

Here I must leave the reader to deal with other 
substances in the same way — blood, sand, oil, wood, 
sceptre, etc., etc. He can use Prof. M. A. Canney’s 
(rivers of Life for that purpose. Let him particularly 
note the alleged effects, whenever there is any information 
on this point. I am confident he will fail to find any 
fundamental difference between them. Such an inquiry 
inevitably leads to the conclusion I have already 
suggested in my Progress of Man, 141-163, that all 
ritual application of substances boil down to one process 
varied by three factors : — 

(1) The properties of the substance, whether liquid or 
solid, edible or inedible, etc, 

(2) The extent of the apphcation, whether total or 
local, internal or external, etc. 

(3) The character of the people, whether given to 
hysteria or not, whether sensitive to pain or insensitive, 
squeamish or the opposite (as in the case of cow-dung), 
etc. 

Even the properties of the substances do not make 
all that difference. Gold is neither edible nor soluble, 
yet it is drunk in India and Siam. We have seen that 
even the painfully destructive nature of fire can be 
disregarded m mass hysteria. Still common-sense 
generally prevails over the rage for consistency, often 
by way of compromise, as in toasting as the next best 
to total immersion. The chief desire of men is to hve 
long and live well, and they will not take a life-giver 
in a manner that defeats its purpose. A. JI. HOCART. 


Origin of Tri-clan and Marriage-classes in Assam. 

J J A importance of marriage -cla.sses in the 

1 1 1I study of the social organization of the primitive 
peoples was first emphasized by Bernard Deacon 
in his classic paper, ‘ The Regulation of Marriage in 
‘ Ambrym ’ (J.E.A.I., vol. LVII, pp. 325-342). But 
any systematic investigation along this line has not 
been made so far in Assam. It is, therefore, proposed 
in this letter to offer explanations for its wide prevalence 
in this area. 

In the opinion of Hutton “ . . . three group systems 

may have sometimes been produced by the fusion of 
“ conquering and conquered dualities, in which the 
“ superior conquered class have been identified and 
“ fused with the inferior of two classes of conquerors ” 
(Hutton, J. H., Races of Further Asia, Man m India, 
XH, 1, 1932.) There are some truth in this statement 


but there are other important reasons for it. From the 
results of our investigations we found that formerly 
.\ssam was inhabited by a matrilineal people and 
afterwards waves of patrilineal immigrants of superior 
culture came and settled there side by side with the 
aboriginal people. These immigrants with their im- 
proved methods of production attracted the attention 
of their neighbours and intercourse between them 
became regular. After some time when the immigrants 
found that they had some control over the aboriginal 
population, they tried to assert their patrilineal ideas 
upon the people and the eagerness of the aboriginal 
people to mix with them make the task more simple. 
Though in this way patrilineal dominance became 
complete in most of the tribes yet the earlier matrilineal 
instincts are not totally lost and traits of that culture 
are still preserved in the dominantly patrilineal groups. 
In the ease of marriage a man only avoids the father's 
group as a patrilineal people and is allowed to marry 
in the mother's group ; but in the case of a girl she has 
not only to avoitl the father's group, but also that of 
the mother (this is probably due to the influence of 
women among whom matrilineal traditions are still 
preserved and who do not like the union of the 
daughter in her group), and so she has to marry in a 
different group from that of her parents. The men do 
not object to it as it does not affect their conventions 
in any way. In this way a system developed in which 
two types of descent could work together, one dominant 
and the other submerged, and the result was that 
marriage-classes evolved with three clans; while later 
more clans were added to it with the same principle. 
The association of marriage with the daughter of the 
mother's brother with the tri-clan system is also im- 
portant and a fuller explanation of it has already been 
given by Mr. Chattopadhaya (Chattopadhaya, K. P., 
Contact of Peoples Affecting Marriage Rules, Pres. Address, 
.-Vnth. Sect., Indian Science Congress. 1931). Thus 
tri-clan system and marriage-classes of Assam are the 
result of the intermixture of peoples with two types of 
descent. J. K. BOSE. 

Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 


Friendship in North America. (C/. Max, 1936, 271-2.) 
... Sir, — To the references given by Dr. Mandel- 
III baum in his ' Friendship in Xorth America ’ 
(Man, 1936, 271-2) and Jones's Fox Texts 
(Paes. I), pp. 216-7. See also Pere Locombe's Diet, de 
la Langue des Cris, s.v. ' Compagnon.’ From my own 
unpublished field-notes I may add that among the 
Southern Cheyenne even at the present time nothing is 
commoner than for a man to invite his chum to have 
carnal intercourse with his sweetheart before he himself 
has done so. TRLAIAN MICHELSON. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Myth and Saga. (C/. M.an, 1936, 290; 1937, .50.) 

. . Sib, — I can see no analogy between the story of 

11/ the Burghers of Calais and that of Diomedes’ 
fight with the gods. It appears that the former 
story was composed by Froissart when he was secretary 
to Queen Philippa, and that it was intended to flatter 
her and her favourite Sir Walter Manny. The whole 
point of it was that it was a plausible story told of living 
people. The story of Diomedes, on the other hand, con- 
sidered historically, is a quite incredible one told of a 
man who had long been dead. 

Professor Rose thinks that Hesiod believed in the 
historicity of the Tale of Troy, but it is at least doubtful 
whether the conception of historicity, which sat so 
lightly upon Froissart, existed in Hesiod's Greece. 

RAGLAN. 
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SOME ANCIENT HUMAN SKELETONS EXCAVATED IN SIAM. By H. G. Quaritch Wales, M.A.. 
Ph.D., Field Director of the Greater -I yidian Research Committee . 

m Under the title Further Excavations at P ong Tiik (Siam) I have described in Indian Art 
and Letters, Vol. X, Xo. 1, June, 1936, some excavations which I carried out last winter 
under the auspices of the Greater-Indian Research Committee. These were primarily concerned 
with the investigation of the early Buddhist culture of the Dvaravati kingdom which flourished in 
Central Siam about the sixth century a.u., the small village of P'ong Tiik, situated on the Meklong 
River near the north-western corner of the Gulf of Siam, being the site of a settlement of that 
period. In the course of these investigations an unexpected discovery was made which, though not 
without interest to students of Indian culture, is perhaps primarily of importance to anthropologists, 
and it is with this aspect of the matter that I propose to deal shortly here. 

We had been excavating a small a/apct of the sixth century .a..d., the base of which was 3' 2" 
below ground level, and on continuing our excavations we found, at about 4' 8" below ground 
level, no less than ten human skeletons all lying at full length and with their heads roughly 
pointing to the west (Plates I and II), While excavating a vihara of the same period some 
seventy yards away, we found another skeleton in a similar position and lying at the same level 
as the others. On one of the skulls w as found a small oxidized copper earring (l.c. Plate III, 9), and 
in conjunction with several of the skeletons were found corroded iron weapons (l.c. Plate 111,1-4). 
which should be of interest for comparison with the iron weapons that have been found in various 
parts of the Mala\' Peninsula. 

I concluded that we had brought to light an ancient battlefield, but no potsherds or other 
objects which might have enabled us to date them were found at this level, a fact which is 
hardly surprising since the warriors probably died fighting at some distance from their villai^e. 
Nevertheless I have established in this neighbourhood occupation levels of the sixth and of 
the eleventh century a.d. which show that since the sixth century a.d. this part of the Meklone 
valley has been silting up at the rate of about 1 foot in 450 years. If deposition had proceeded at 
the same rate prior to the sixth century .\.d. Ave can deduce that the.se warriors lived at about the first 
century b.c., provided that they had not received artificial burial. In any case they cannot date 
from later than the sixth century a.d. owing to their relative position to the buildings of that period. 

Three of the skuUs were brought to England for further examination since it Avas thought that 
they might throAv ncAv light on the little understood ethnic structure of this part of Siam about 
the time of its first contact with Indian culture. Dr. Cave, of the Roj’al College of Surgeons, has 
kindly carried out this examination and reports as folloAvs : The skulls are certainly not Indian 
and they appear to be those of Thai people since they exactly resemble the Siamese skulls in the 
museum of the R.C.S., and shoAv the same filing of the teeth. The latter are not definitely betel 
stained, but any such stains, if they ever existed, Avould probably have worn off in the course of 
the ages. Unfortunately the ]\16n-Khmer material in the museum is limited to one Talaing 
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skull, but Dr. Cave state.s that the skulls we 
excavated differ widely from this Talaiiig skull. 
\^hich is narrower and more prognathous. 

It is to be hoped that more Mon-Khmer 
material nia\' become available for comparison, 
for until that is the case no definite deductions 
may be made. All we can say is that, so far as 
the present evidence goes, it appears to point to 
the conclusion that Thai colonies were already 
establishefl in the Meklong valley (and pre- 
sumably the ilenain vallej’ also) in the early 
centuries of the ('hristian era : and thus it may be 
that exi.sting theories on Thai immiuration into 
Siam will have to be revi.sed. It had been thought 
previously that at that period the inhabitant.s of 
Central Siam were iWbn-Khmer. because the Mon 


language is u.sed in the sixth century inscriptions 
of the Dvaravatl kingdom But thi.s may 
indicate either the existence of a Mon ruling 
caste, or merely that Mon was then the fashion- 
able literary language of the day. 

Plate F is a drawing made at the Koval 
C’ollege of Surgeons of one of the skulls which, 
though somewhat crushed and damaged by soil 
jiressnre, is in a better state of preservation than 
the others, which, though not complete, are 
in proce.s.s of being restored as far as that 
is po.ssible. The skulls will be stored perm- 
anently in the R.C.S. museum, and for 
further details of the arclueological evidence 
the reader is referred to the artide above 
mentioned. 


THE NATIVES OF MOUNT HAGEN, PAPUA: FURTHER NOTES. By F. K. 


Anthropologiat. Territory of Pupua. IlhiAivtuL 

m in M.tX'. 1934. 119. some notes on the 
natives of Ifft. Hagen were })uhhshed by 
E. W. P. Chiiinery. E.uly in 1930 it was my 
good fortune to be one of a [tarty imikiiig an 
aerial recoiinai'.sance of [tart of north-west 
Papua, anrl as the ba.se of operations was at 
Mt. Hagen, it was possible during three utherwi.se 
unoccupied afternoons and evenings to .see 
something of the natives of the distrid. I venture, 
therefore, to add these few notes to Mr. Cliiimery's, 
since the I’cceiitly-discovered [tcople of the centre 
of Xew (luinea have Iteen the oltiect of so much 
inter' st 

It was !uainly owing to the kindness ot 
Fr. Il'jSs. of the IMi'sion of the S'tciety of the 
Divine Wonl. that v.e were able to visit th" 
natives and learn .something ofthem. and anything 
heyou'l the bare descriptioii of e.xternals which 
these note- may contain is due to him. He ha- 
s[)ent two MMi- in the .Mt. Hagen district and 
is on excellent terms w ith its inhabitants, though 
his tormer com[iauimi. Br Eugene, was killed 
sixteen months ago Xow with Fr. Meiser. his 
present comp.iniou. he leads a remote but highh 
energetic, interesting .ind usetul existence among 
what m.iy be c.dli'il .i ' new' ' people. 

There ma,\ b,-. .iccording to Fr. Ross' rough 
estini.iti-. I.i.ltiMl natives speaking various dialect- 
ot the Mt Hagen l.inguage. They are dividc'l 
into some ID tribes. Mogei. Kobei, Jika. Yauka 
etc; and tiie-e again iiiti) much more numerous 
loc.il groip's On,. ,)f the most remarkable 
features ot the new ly.disC'jvered peoples of the 
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eeiltra! valleys, nut only on th'' .Mandated 
T’erritorv 'itle of the bm'der but also on tlm 
Papuan (re'-ently patrolled by Hides and O'Malley) 
is that thev have no villages but live in scattered 
homesteads. It is to be noted, however, that 
these homesteads, eaeh house having as .i rul'- 
its fenced gan.len and grove of banana trees, are 
to some extent groiqieil together in settlement.' 
Instead of villages one finds something like 
primitive garden cities .-Vnd these little garden 
i.itics belong to the aforementioned local groups 
Fr Ri.iss intorms me that descent is jtatrilmeal 
.ind marriage patriloeal. (drls marry young and 
there is a ceremcinial payment Many househ(,>kl- 
are [lolyg.nnous 

The .Mt Hagen n,itiv'-s .ire of .strong builil 
■ uid well-Heshed. They have somcwliat heavv 
decided teature' and a ilarkish .skin Th's men 
mostly wear fine black beards, and the women 
roll th<^ir eyes. .\ltog(*ther they .ue j go,«i 
looking [)eo[i|e of ,1 caste which is imnustak i b! ■ 
P, liman r.ither than .Melanesian. 

I g<ithe! tha.t tlm {)eo[)le in the geiitu-il vn iiiit', 
ot the mission station haae been frienillv Irom 
the begiiming. They have s,.en few' Euf'.ipeaii- 
as yet and the arrival of a 'plane carrying foui 
stranger- a- well as the [Hot and .Mr 1. 
Taylor tlm .Vs-t. District Officer was a IfighK' 
im[)iessive occasion. MTiatever mav be the 
attitii'le towards the aeroplane ot nati\'es in 
oth<-r countrie-. 1 have never ob-ervei.l inditierence 
or boredcan among Pa[inans At anv rate the 
[leojile ot Mt. Hagen reveal no trace of it M'hen 
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the aeroplane is about to take off. the crowds of 
burly natives who throni; the drome scatter 
before the eharue of Fr. Ross, a man of short 
stature with a flowing beard, and blown like 
chaff’ before the wind draw up fhially along the 
edge of the drome to turn and gaze upon the 
great mechanical bird. As they tokl Fr. Ro.ss. 
the first '])lane was thought to be a mightv 
pigeon which alighted and opened its bellv, 
when out stepped a number of men. This 
explanation has no doubt been re\ised. but 
aeroplanes have not lost their interest. 

ft is not necessary to tell how these ])eople 
greet the Kiio^pean except to say that they have 
not seen so much of him as to have lost their 
interest m his hairiness, or to have desisted 
entireh- from the habit of plucking tufts from 
his torearms, or, if he i' wearing shorts, from 
the back of his tliigh' They have, liowevei- 
a distinctive gesture and exjiression which is 
worth desci'ibing Lookini; the white m.in up 
and down the\ flick the li.ind loo.sel\ irom the 
wrist, in a w.iy which seeiii' somehow’ tainiliar 
to the Furoperin a'lt to say Well I'm lianged ' 
and .it the '.ime time e|a(ul,ite or mutter the 
word ir< /va/ ' The gesture and word, both of 
which were imistantly m ii'e tngetlier, [ilainlN 
express astonishment ami admiration. Fr. Ross 
■suggests tliiit iri/iig me, Ills hn.u'ally 'two men', 
thus going a jiercentage tuitlier th.ni (’>111' own 
■ a man ami ,i halt ' 

For the m.un item oi diess men we.ir an 
ajiron of fine iietrmg. black, greasy and sop, 
suspended hoin the licit anil reaching fielow the 
knees. The\’ enver their ]iosteriors with numerous 
twigs of drac.’ena tucked into the belt and 
hanging downw.irds iNlany ot the jierm.inent 
h('dgerows which are so distinctive a feature of 
the district consist ot this pilant. so that a man 
is never at a los,-. ior a new rear garment. The 
belt itself is ot stiff liark. up to S inches and 
more in width usually plain hut m some ease^ 
decorated w itli incise , 1 geoinetrieal jMtteiiis in 
tlie style of tin ise illiistiated b\- ('hmiieiw Iroin 
the Waligi Landing ( Iroinid In main’ eases 
thongs of split c.uie are neall\ Itoiind round the 
belt near the upper and lower in irgnis It is not 
unlikely th,it these belts, whii-h u-semble tlmse 
of the Papu.in (fiilf and Delt.i. sci-ved to some 
e.xtent the liiuetion ot .irmour. 

The hair is worn slant by bo's and vouflis. 
but nearl\’ all adults .seem to liave i-nltivated 


a fairly long growth of greasy tags which are 
sometimes worn free but are in most eases 
tightly eiiclo.sed in bark-eloth bound round 
forehead and oca-iput w itb a band of the same 
material. The effect is that of a well-.stuft'ed 
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globiil.ir eiishion on top ot tin- he, id. w h.a h 
be'iiles enlianeiiig a m.in s st.ituiv ,ind ,ip])c,ii im , 
no doubt pri)\ide,s Ins skull with ,1 \'ei \ good 
proteetiuii. t)\er the hark-cloth mj \ he stret, la d 
.1 knitted covering of snnietimes \’ci'\’ tiia- 
w 01 km.inshni, finer th.in ,m\' siniifir w oik I li.iv,- 
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seen on the Papuan side of the border. And 
the broad band tvhic-h covers the forehead is 
in some cases effectively decorated. A few 
individuals wore a frontlet of ornamental leaves 
over this band, skilfully pmned together and 
artistically arranged : others a broad .strip of 
cuscus fur ; and nther.s again a great number of 
small uhite cowrie shells .sewn in series on to 
bark-cloth so as to constitute a very imposing 
ornament indeed (fig. 1). Above this might he 
worn a thick fringe of cassowary plumes, and in 
not a few case.s the whole head-dress Mas sur- 
mounted by a bunch of feathers. 

The septum of the nose is pierced and the 
favourite nose ornament is a disk of shell, pre- 
sumably the ground-down base of the conus. 
In some noses, at any rate, the alse are also 
pierced, and this provides for the wearing of 
a highly ingenious foce ornament. It consists of 
a string of small cvhite couries stretching from 
ear to ear and supported in the middle by tlie 
nose (fig. 1). To keep it in place it is fastened by 
means of two tiny pins, much smaller than 
matches, which fit into .sockets worn in the 
holes of the nasal ala\ These .sockets are provided 
by the proximal ends of bird cjuills. 

Proceeding downtvards. it may be noted that 
some of the older men wore small ornaments, 
teeth or suchlike, attached to the tags of their 
beards, a custom uhich 1 have recorded in the 
Purari Delta. 

Of neck ornaments I made note only c>f the 
remarkable chams. with round links of, say. .V in. 
diameter. They woidd seem to be made of twisted 
cane or bamboo, but were so much begrimerl with 
dirt and pig-grease that it was impossible to 
seen the join. The links were stiff and hard, aiifl 
the chain capable of resisting a strong tu". 

On the chest a number of individuals wore 
the broad furry tail of a marsupial, suspended 
from the neck and reaching to the waist. But 
more striking were the huge white mtlo shells 
which quite a number affected. The ornament 
which is apparently prized more than any other, 
however, is the gold-lip pearl shell. This, it 
would seem, is not worn on ordinary occasions 
but displayed at lertain feasts and ceremonies. 
We saw* one of them in a men’s house at one ot 
the dancing grounds. The shell was not cut 
into a crescent as commonly in Papua.^ The 

^ t "-aw a w'oniaii wearing a cre.-cent and perhaps 
rhfv HIT-* coiniiion tIdiu it 


whole circle was set in a heavy frame, cotisisting 
perhaps of clay and gum. w hich w as painted with 
brick-red ochre. Two broad bands of plaited 
fabric, painted the same colour, were attached, 
as if to suspend it from the neck. The shell was 
set with the conve.x surface outwards and with 
its pearly -golden colour against the red back- 
ground looked sufficiently striking, though not, 
perhaps, very pretty. It would appear that 
these gold-lips (ken or kin) are the supreme 
objects of personal wealth at Mt. Hagen. And 
a man may wear a visible record of the number 
in his pos.session. This, called oniak. or goa { ? ), is 
what Chinnerj' has described as ’ a row of short 
■■ parallel bamboo sticks about 4 ins. long, and 
■■ a quarter of an inch in diameter, fastened 
■■ together horizontally like a miniature blind.” 
It is worn on the breast (fig. 1). Fr. Ross tells 
me that, as far as he can ascertain at pre.sent, the 
little bamboos provide a record of full-sized 
gold-lips in the wearer's possession, and that 
each rod stands not for one, but for a number. 
8 to 10. of these most valuable shells. (This 
may seem almost incredible and should, as 
Fr. Ross himself observes, be taken with reserve.) 
On one visitor at the came 1 saw an omnk with 
32 rods. Four of them were newer and lighter 
in colour than the others : they indicated gold- 
lip which he had acquired recently in trade with 
the mission or Messrs. Leahy who had been 
mining in the district. The remaining 28 stood 
for shells which had come in pre- European times 
from purely native sources. 

It is something of a mystery that so manv 
full-sized gold-lip shells should be found in the 
remote interior of New Guinea. With one 
consent the natives of Mt. Hagen point to the 
south-west as the provenance of these shells, 
/.e., in the direction of the thickly ]) 0 ]mlated 
valleys recently patrolled by Messrs. Hicles and 
O’Malley, of the Papuan service. This is onlv 
to transfer the problem to another place, for those 
villages are far removed from the coast and cut 
off from the lowlands by a most formidable 
barrier of uninhabited limestone country. And 
if the gold-liii have been obtained by trade from 
the Papuan coast it is difficult to explain wh\' 
they are seen at Mt. Hagen in the full-round, 
whereas in western Papua, as far as 1 know, 
they always appear in th(‘ lorni of a crescent or 
half-moon. Xor is there any record of a trade 
up the rivers ,,f full-sized pearl shells from Torres 
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Straits. In connection Avith thi.> point one i.s 
reminded of the obser\'ation of Lt‘(j Ansten. \\Iio 
studied the natives of the Turaiua River.- They 
insist in deelariny that pearl shells are obtained 
from the upper reaches of that river, which 
flows down from the limestone mountains. They 
profess to be able to distinuuish the.se bush pearl 
shells from those obtained on the coast, and 
attach a far greater value to them. I have no 
idea uhat may be the ueological possibilities of 
the case : but it is as if there might be an ancient 
reservoir of pearl shells somewhere in the north- 
we.st of the Papuan Delta Division, whether 
natural or accumulated from other sources by 
human means, and that specimens not only 
cross the boundarv into the iMandated Territorx' 
but have come dovii as far as the coa.st of the 
Papuan Gulf. 

To return from this digression to the description 
of personal appearance, the Hagen woman wears 
a string belt from which are suspended an apron 
and tail-piece of the same material, a great number 
of strands hanging loose. When they dance in 
the open — and they performed a .sort of rinu-a-rosy 
for us with great vim and enjoyment — they knot 
apron and tail together behind them to prevent 
undue flapping. They habitually wear a string 
bag, full or empty. sus])ended from the crown of 
the head. Many have armlets of cane or of a 
black fibre, and on a few of these latter I .saw 



patterns tNoven Mith yellow ilendrobium skin. 
I noted also a number of tiny gourtls uorn as 
pendants and decorated with poker work. 

■ The Aii\lfal>nn (Jeon/iijiht'! . XI. t. p. -'2. 


Fragments of larger -hell are attached as pendants 
to their cowTie necklaces. The whole district, 
male and female, is crazy about shell. Apart 
from the large gold-lip. or e/Du. missionary and 



miner use white or near-white cowrie- almost 
e.xclusively as a means of purchase. 

Except for stone axe.- we Sci\s' few weapoits. 
Some men carried a light harrlwood spear about 
the camp, a combined weapon and staff; but 
th(“ 7’eal spears were left at home. [ saw tu'O of 
th<- great barbed ” pikes " with ornamental 
])rongs about one-third of the way from the point, 
but the.se. 1 uiKlerstand. belong properly to 
jieople further to the east. The solitary bow 
which I .saw was .smallish and made of bamboo : 
the arrows light and jiointcd with hardwood. 
The beautiful axes which Chinnery ha.s described 
and illustrateil were very numerous. Their fine 
workmanship and the extreme brittleness of the 
stone together make it likely that they are 
u.sed as little as po.ssible. Like some of our 
w alking sticks, they appear as dignified ornaments 
rather than objects of utility. Though since so 
much care is commonly lavished upon weapons 
which are doomed to destruction in the act of 
killing. I dare .say that the Mt. Hagen native 
would not hesitate about chipping the edge of 
his beautiful axe on a suitable cranium. 

There is no doubt that the Mt. Hagen natives 
are well endowed with the sesthetic sense, and 
it finds further expression in their building. 
I have not seen anything in Papua more work- 
manlike than their houses, some oblong with 
rounded edges and others circular. We examined 
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a men's house (fi.Lts. 2-3). of the latter type, at the 
end of one of the dancing ground'^. It had an 
inside diameter of about 10 ft. The conical 
roof ^^■as hardly more than S ft. high in the 
centre, and extended in fairly substantial eaves 
over the 3 ft. 0 ins. walls. An unusual feature 
of this particular house was the pile of red earth 
on its summit. Fr. Ross tells me that it had 
caught fire at this point and that in repairing it 
the men had jailed on the earth, perhaps as a 
precaution aaiinst another conflagration. The 
roof was heavily thatched nith grass and the 
edge neatly trimmed. The wall was made of 
bark sheets supported inside and out by .-jjaced 
uprights of adzed timber. Along the uj)per 
edge on the inner side was a rude decorative 
fringe about 10 ins. in c\ iflth with a series of small 
slats running obliriuely. Around the centre pole 
there Avere three large bundles of dried leaves 
one about the other, each about 3 ft. in diameter, 
and vei'v neatly contrived, (^ne was of bracken 
and the others, which I could not identify, were 
e({ually ornamental. I have no idea Avhat 
purpose they served, but they Avere certainly 


decoratiA'e in effect. There Avas one narrow 
door. 3 ft. by 2 ft. above which AAere tied a number 
of pig jaAvs. Between this door and the centre 
pole lay the hearth ; and a remarkable feature 
of this and other houses was a sort of ladder of 
short close-.set rungs extending from above the 
door to the peak of the house. This, being 
directly OA*er the hearth was said to haA'e some- 
thing to do Avith the g(‘t aw ay of the smoke, though 
I thought it might be a means of drying firew ood. 
A number of mats Avere ranged concentrically 
about the hut. and the interior Avas AAarm and 
unbearably smoky. The best AA'ay to breathe aaws 
to s(juat as close a.s possible to the ground. 

The above-described was a men's hou.se into 
Avhich it is .said the A\ouien do not enter, though 
Avhile AA'e e.xamined it one of them sat in the 
doorway and followed our every movement AAuth 
her eyes. (Incidentally the Hagen natiA^es. 
according to Fr. Ross, have no bull-roarers or 
other mysteries.) Another house of the round 
type, this time a family dwelling, was divided 
into two compartment.s in a most ingenious and 
symmetrical manner. Avhich will be best under- 
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stood from the plan (fig. 3). There happened to 
he two central posts and behind them was a 
doorway leading into an interior compartment, 
presumably belonging to the women, in which 
a number of mats were neatly arranged. The 
curving walls of thi.s compartment reached from 
the floor to the roof. We visited thi.s house in 
the evening, when the outer room was lined 
with men anil women singing and watching 
a performance of the peculiar nose- or forehead- 
rubbing ceremony described in Chinnery's article. 

The common type of house — oblong, with 
rounded end.s — is again divided into a general 
room and an interior compartment for women. 
There are also little alcoves provided for the 
pigs, which live by night under the family roof. 
Some of them are tethered by the leg : others 
are free, but as comfortable and well-behaved 
as a dog in a kennel. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
district is the dancing ground. There are many 
of these, and from the air it may be seen that 
they all roughly conform to the same pattern, 
viz., that of an oblong enclosure lined with 
ornamental trees and shrubs and with a round 
house built in a sort of recess at the end. The 
two whiili we actually visited both po'-evsed 
the alley along the side with a small entrance 
near the right shoulder of the enclosure, thmieli 
I cannot s.iy whether this is a re'.;ular feature. 
The rough ])laii (fig. 4) is of a dam ing ground 
quite ilose to the Hagen tlrome. (The other did 
not liave the e.xtra house on the left.) It wa' in 
good order and pleasantly turfed. Down the 
centre, at the upper end. were set four permanent 
structures of bark and timber resembling garden 
tubs, about 4 ft. high, which containeil casuarimm 
or ornamental plants : and the w hole endo'Ure 
was walled by a dense hedge of trees, hamboo' 
and draciena The recess in which -tood the 
round men'-- house at the end had been exe.ivated 
to the level of the dancing ground, or el.-e the 
earth at either side had been banked up around it. 
These embankments were thickh' planted with 
various bushes. The far end of the enclosure, 
which reached a length of IdO yards, was open. 
The whole dancing ground was an astonidiing 
example of good con.struction and good gardening. 

The utility gartlens seem to show" the same 
attention to tidiness and finish, anil it is beyond 
doubt that the.se people take an artistic interc'-t 
in their horticulture. Thi.s is manifested in the 
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neat fences (tor which cane, cut in short lengths 
and set upright, provides the material), the paths 
(sometimes fenced on either side), the dracaena 
hedge.s. and the ornamental shrubs and flowers. 

The habit of dividing the gardens into small 
square jtlots adils to this general appearance 
of tidiness, though it presumably rests on some 
other motive. The fenced enclosures are sub- 
divided into squares, about ft. by 9 ft., by 
means of shallow drains. The.se are about 10 ins. 
deep and 10 ins. wide. The gardeners u>e a 
liana and pegs for measuring and manage to 
achieve a good deal of accuracy. Having laid 
down the line they chip along either side of it 
with a rough trenching tool, a stick about b ft 
long w ith a spatulate end : then thev remove 
the line and dig out the earth, throwing it on 
either side onto the jilots where the sweet 
potatoes are to be planted. The plots themsplvc' 
are not actually tilled. 

The natives, according to Fr. Koss. are unable 
to give a -.itisfaetory reason for this jiractice of 
trenching. They merely detlare that they are 
tollowing the usage of their ancestors, though 
some men. pressed for an exjilaiiatioii. suggested 
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m our presence that it might be to avoid damage 
by the floods. This may. indeed, have been the 
long-ago rea.son. but the practice is nowadays 
continued on the liigher parts of nndukiting 
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ground, where the floods could do no actual 
damage. I noted also that, whereas the whole 
garden is usually surrounded by a larger drain, 
the small 10 in-drains, which separate the 
minor plots very commonly (though by no mean-; 
always) stop short of it. in the manner shown 
by fig. 5. The soil, incidentally, is for the most 
part not soggy, but light and friable. 

The staple diet is sweet potato. Bananas are 
also numerous, and there is regular cultivation 
of beans which are grown in orderly plots, each 
plant being furnished with a short .slender pole. 
As Fr. Boss points out. however, the general 
standard of horticulture is not, after all, so 
very advanced. The j)eo]3le do not ])ractice 
any kind of tillage or manuring, and certainly 
there is no irrigation, and their sweet potatoe> 
are by no means remarkable for size or (piality. 

Our flights from Alt. Hagen across the border 
in a westerly and south-westerly direction took 

A METHOD OF BEAD-MAKING PRACTISED IN 

of 31ines, Gold Coast. Illustrated. 

4 4 C The following account of a method of 
I I U making glass beads, which hitherto 
appears to be unknown to authorities on beads 
in this country, was brought to the mflice 
of the writer at Dunkwa (jii the Ofiin Biver. Gold 
Coast, in April, 1934. 

The process consists essentially of filling holes 
in clay moulds with powdered glass of different 
colours, followed by firing and grinding. 

From inquiries made it was gathered that the 
manufacturers of these bead.s were people from 
Apollonia, the district which borders the sea in 
the west of the Gold Coast, and who had come 
inland in order to make and trade these beads at 
Dunkwa in the Denkera country. Xo amount of 
questioning would induce these Apollonians to 
disclose the source of their technique ; their 
replies being evasive as is usual with natives, 
especially in this ca.se. where they appeared 
apprehensive that their ' patent ' might be 
infringed and a ‘ rival firm ' set up. 

However, it may be that they were the origina- 
tors of this method, as numerous inquiries either 
in the Gold Coast. Ashanti or England have so 
far failed to trace the origin any further back. 
On the other hand, there is a po.ssibiUty that the 
process was introduced from the neighbouruig 
Ivory Coast, as the western boundary of Apolloma 
forms the frontier line between the Gold Coast 
and the Ivorj' Coast. 
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us over the country recently explored by Hides 
and O'Malley. The great inland valleys on the 
Papuan side are in many respects similar to 
those east of ilt. Hagen. They carry a population 
which is. perhaps, equally heavy, and it is once 
more disposed on the homestead plan rather 
than in villages. One curiously striking difference 
to be observed from the air is that on the south 
side of the border the square plots of the checker- 
board gardems give place to round plots, which 
reminded me of nothing so much as rivets in 
a steel girder. Mr. Hides' graphic descriptions 
of this region have akeady appeared in the Press, 
and another expedition, led by Mr. Ivan Champion, 
is now on its way into the same country, 
approaching it this time from the south. The 
upland valle\s on either side of the Papua-New 
Guinea border hold a great reservoir of com- 
paratively unknown peoples who are bound to 
provifle much interesting material for study. 

THE GOLD COAST. By B. P. Wild, Inspector 

The moulds (fig. 1) are made from a good local 
clay, which possibly contains a high percentage of 
kaolin. They have no definite shape, but are 
made roughly b_\' hand into flat slabs from 1 inch 
to li inches in thickness. 

Holes, more or less circular, at irregular 
intervals, are formed in the clay : the diameters 
and depths are varied as required to suit different 
sized beads. In the centre of each hole is a much 
smaller hole going right down through the mould 
to its other .side, and into these smaller holes the 
midribs or leaf-stalks of cassava (Manihot spp.). 
about the length of a safety-match, are inserted. 
The cassava is first made wet and smeared twitli 
clay, the effect of w hich is to cau.se the cas.sava 
to carbonise anil not burn aw ay when firing takes 
place. In the illustration the moulds, circular 
holes, and the charred cassava .stick can easily be 
seen. 

The next part of the process consists of pow - 
dering various coloured glasses, which is accom- 
plished by grinding on the common stone slab 
used for grinding corn. Different coloured bottles 
and European glass bead.s are obtained and 
ground down fairly finely to about a fiO 
mesh. 

The powdered glass is then poured into the 
holes around the cas.sava sticks in layers, which 
are arranged according to the colour and thickness 
desired. The moulds which the writer procured 
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would permit of lieacU from half .oi inch to one 
inch ill leimth beimi produced. 

When the Hllinti of the holes with [lowdered 
iilass is fompleted. the moulds are put on a 
fhareoiil fire and covered all round with charcoal 
and the whole is then hankeil uj) with firewood. 
The writer, when visitimi the factorv , foimod the 
opinion that the process of Hrimi was also eon- 
dueted in one of the beehive oven- used for 
bread -makirm. 

The cassava stu-ks carbonise when the firine 
takes place, thus leaiiini a small tubular hole in 
the centre of the bead. From the nature ot the 
operation and from the known qualities ot ulas- 
when subjected to heat the writer concludes that 
there was no complete fusion of the Silass. but tlm 
heat was siifticient to proiluce a ' frittinir ’ or to 
reduce the ulass to a state of beiim pasty on the 
edges of the particles; thus causing the arains to 
adhere. This ojiinion is borne out by the fact 
that the fired bead has a granular ajqiearanee. 
The crude beads have then to be polished and 

BRITISH AND SAXON FUSION. % .So Fliml<r 
4 4 Q The extent of the fusion of British ami 
I I U Saxon has been much debated, but mo.stly 
by townsmen rather than by countrymen in touch 
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for this jnirpose they are rubbed on a flat stone 
for a long time, both the barrel and the ends 
iinderuoing treatment . 

T'he resultant bead has a streakx' ajqiearance 
which simulates the highly yiri/.ed ' .Augret- ' 
beads of the Bold Coast, ami therefore a keen 
demand soon resulted. 

The manufacturers did not employ either borax 
or salt, nor were any chemicals used in order to 
obtain effects ; they depended entirelv on coloureil 
class Needless to say. coloured bottles, for the 
time being', were in great demand in the ncich- 
bourhood. green, yellow and brown beinu the 
colours usually preferred. Specimens of the 
moulds and the beads have been dejiosited at 
the British Museum, the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
( )xford, and the University Musr nm i if Arclueology 
and Ethnography. Cambridge. 

The writer is indebted to Mr H. .1. Braunholtz, 
of the Department of Pithnography of the British 
Museum, for the yihotograph from which the 
illustration has been reproduced 

•s D.C.L.. F.KS. 

with living conditions. The tirst need is to see 
clearly the difference in outlook between nomads, 
woodlamlers, farmers, villagers, and townsmen 
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First, look at what yet remains of woodland 
life. Sixty years ago (and in some places yet), in 
the spring, caravan carts nsually go round \Wth 
brushes, brooms, and handy ware to sell in the 
towns. The.se are the last survivals of the man 
who brought the product of woodland crafts, 
which had been made in the u inter. down to the 
villagers and townsmen, so soon as there was a 
supply of farming products to he had in exchange. 
The spring festival — celebrated at Ea.ster like 
the Passover — with its feast of milk and meat, 
drew dow n the woodlanders to sell their products. 
The difference between seller and buyer, in work 
and outlook, is evident. 

Then, further, there is a ma.ss of handicraft of 
the woodland, in the furniture making, as it 
continues still on the Chilterns and other wood- 
lands. The outfit seems absurdly simple to a 
factory man. The lathe fur chair legs is merely 
any springy bough and a piece of cord. It can 
be set up anywhere, and abandoned at the end of 
the season. The tools are very simple, and there 
is nothing that dates it within the bust three 
thousand years : it is clearly a primitive woodland 
industry, and turned woof.l is found in British 
lake dwellings even before square rooms were 
adopted. 

All this life reacts upon the standards and 
habits of the peojile. Dwellings are scarcely 
fixed, work goes on anywhere in the woodland ; 
the sweet shelter of trees, which shade and kee[) 
warm the ground below, only gave place, for the 
winter frosts, to underground burrows, where 
the Britons used to store their grain. Their 
fortresses were stockades in the woods. But. as 
with nomatls. there is no need of the tidiness and 
cleanliness of a fi.xed dwelling, and to this day 
the descendants of the British have different 
standards to those of the fixed Saxon. The 
British w ere essentially an upland folk, cultivating 
the terraced downs capped by woodland. They 
neglected the marshy valleys which enticed the 
Saxon cultivator. 

The jiicture of invasions, which the British 
records have left us. is that of co-operation 
rather than the spectacular destruction occasion- 


ally marked in the Saxon traditions. In most 
cases the invaders took over the control from the 
ruling clas.s, a.s later the Xorman took it over 
from the Saxon. Here the separate interests of 
the woodland fife and the valley farmer would 
leave a wide ground for toleration. When the 
woodland Briton came to barter with the farmer, 
his children would naturally come with him to 
care for the trading stock. The boys might find 
room as cowboys, the girls were a regular unit 
of value in vergeld. along vith cows. It is on 
record (Jocelyn) that an Irishman thought it 
no shame to .sell his daughter into a more civilized 
and settled society. The easy way in which 
wives of Hebrew nomad patriarchs slipped into 
civilized Egyptian society is a parallel case. 

Thus we can see how naturally the Briton and 
Saxon would fu.se together, while each living in 
the way to which they were best fitted. The 
pure.st Saxon is in regions such as Andredswold. 
the weald of Su.sse.x. uhich were scarcely occupied 
by the British. 

The Cjuestion of colour in the present day 
must not be iiressed too far. The British were 
mostly fair like the Saxon, and it has been pointed 
out tliat races tend to darken, in the average, 
and youthful tuberculosis is worst in the fair 
types and so reduces their progeny more than 
that of the dark races whose iliseases are more of 
mature age. after the family is grown. 

We need now to record all the life and the local 
words used among the pre.sent woodland dwellers. 
The Celtic huxoindn. as origin of ' ba.sket.' is 
already familiar, and all other words not dis- 
tinctly Sa.xon shoukl be collected. Then it will 
be a question of the origin rif such words in 
Continental peoples. Frisian. Rhineland. Celtic. 
Danish, or Xorsc. and hence the allocation of 
them to the Beluic and other immigrants. 

That a large amount of Bronze Age culture 
survived in special centres is .seen in the spiral 
designs of the hanging bowls, personal ornaments, 
and engraved stones of Scotland, such patterns 
being found as far east as Ely. Both marshland 
and upland .serve as i-efugcs from the pressure of 
immigration. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

A Comparison of Three Systems of Primitive three sy.stems of piuniti\-e economic organization 
111 Economic Organization. Sinniunrij of a in terms of a number of i‘eoiiomic concepts, such as 
Ilf ( oniiiiiiiiicdtinh /)// D/'. Kalirro Obny. co-operation, risk and insurance, capital, leadership. 
25 19.37. property ami specialization. The three peoples 

The aim of this jiapia i' to anaUze and conijiare selecteil fur thi' stud\' are the Tlineit Indians of 
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Alaska, thf aerieultuial Baiiu and tln' pa-toral 
Bahiina ot Uganda. The material on which thi'- 
study is based was oatheied by the wntiT of the 
paper in the liekl. 

Tlic paper hazards an answer to the question, 
whether ditferenees in systems of ecf>nornic co-ojtei'a- 
tion are mf ivly clianee variatif>ns, or. whether thi-y 
are the product of varying methods of adjustment' 
to particular environmental conditions. For this 
purpose economic oroamzation is viewed : ( 1 ) as a 
special configuration of relationships between men. 
(2) as a relationship betw^een men and particular 
jihysical conditions as they are made effective 
through technical invention, (3) as a body of 
integrative mechanisms operating to maintain 
co-operative relationships. 

Special 'tress will be laid ujion the comparison of 
differences in degree and m kind. What, for 
mstance, is the relative extent ol collective and 
exchange activities m ac(|Ui'ition and what effei-t 
have these acti\-ities on the relative range ami 
solidarit.v of relationship patterns How .ire 

economic risks met m e.u-h s\stem'' What n the 
relative amount of capital in each s_\sTi'hi and how- 
does eapital elfeet relutioil'hips ■' Filiall.t . .in effoi t 
will he made to show the rel.itioiishqi hetwe.-n 
eajiital. specialization and population deiisirv and 
the tool system. ,ind the spceitie en\ iioiiiii.-iu in 
which the ecoiionue systi'iiis op.'i'.ite. 

Human and Other Remains in the 100-ft. Terrace 
4 i 0 at Swanscombe. 

• I® In .Iiiiie. 1<I3'). .Mr. 'f. M.ii'ton was 
res])on'iliie for rlie di~i overy of a iiiimaii occipit.d 
hono at a deptli of 24 feet 17-3 metr."i from tlm 
surface ill til.' 'tiatified Middle i;r.ive|s of rli.- 


PROCEEDINGS OF 

International Congress of Anthropological and 
J 4Q Ethnological Sciences. Ji.f/iic/ uf ihi 
113 niamnt ( oiiiiiil : Pu/i.-i, .s Mm/. I!t37. 

In jireparation for the iS.'cond Session of ihi' 
Cougi'Css which will he held at (.'o|)eiili<igen tiom 
.August 1 To li. 193s. the Pel-man. -lit ( 'oiini il im-t 
at Paris on Satui-day .s ,Alay. 1937. mi tin- iiivit.itiou 
of Professor Paul Ki\'et. Dir.-ctor of tho 'I'roc.ldm'o 
Museum of F.thnography. 

The meeting was lii-lii iii the st.itelx Bo.ird-i o. .iii 
of the ('ompagnie (a'-nerale Traiis.ulaiitiqiie. 
graciously placed at tin- disposition ot the Uoiigics- 
hy tile Cluuimaii. 

Tile President ot ihi- t'ougress. Professor- Thom.is 
Thomsen (Uopeiiluigen ) took tic- eluiir. .ilid tli.-u- 
W'ere pi t-sent, m aljili.tljetii al order. Me — ^rs. Birket- 
iSimtli (( 'opeiihagi-n ). Biauiiholtz (lu-.-at Biit.imi. 
Brodriek ((heat Britain). Di-laeliaiix (Sw itz.-rl.md ). 
Von Fiek'tedt i ( a-i man.v ). P’ret' ( Xethoi land' ). 
Hilden (Finlandi. do .loiighi- (Belmuml. Kleiweg 
do Zwaan (Xetherlaiids), Kojipei's (.Aii'tri.i), Krause 
(Germany), Lester (Fr.inec-). (Maiiss (France). (Myres 
(<i!reat Britain). Rivet (Fraiiee). Riviere (Franeei. 
Sclimidt (Vatican Cit^), Sergi (Italy). Seligmaii 

[ ! 


terraei- of the Tliatm-s .it .Swaiisi ombe. 
Kent. The following M.ueh he discovered a left 
parietal bone which artic-ulatcil )ii‘rfectly with thc 
occipital. Both hones lay in the same scam of 
gravel, though <tt a distance of s yaids (7 metr.-s) 
from one another. .Assmiated .tiiimal hoiu-' 
(Elfphii.^ etc.) indicate mterglai lal eou- 

ditions, and Middle .Aeheuhan imi'leineut', in an 
unabraded eoudition. occurred at the same horizon. 

Preliminaiy accounts of the discovery aiqicaied 
in A «////■(■ (19thi 4)ctobcr. 193.7. ami Bt August. 
I93)i), ami on 12th .Januaiy. 1937. Mr. ilarston 
delivered a lecture on his excavations at th.- Royal 
Anthropological Institute (Max. 1937. 3.M. Hi' full 
report will he [luhhshc.l iii the Jui/ii'iil ot the 
Institute. 

Under the .i-gis of the in~titiue a I omimttee 
has hi-eiL formed to investigate the evuleiiec whii-h 
-Ml. -M .ir~tou h.is colleeti d. ,md to co-ojii-rati- with 
him III the furtlii-r exploiation ot the site. Thi' 
Uoinniittei- consists of Air. M .A. ( Hinton. F.R S.. 
l-voo].)or of Zoolog\ . Biiti'li MU'i-iim {CJ'd n/nir \ : 
Mr. K. P. O.iklev. Di-p.irtnieiit of ((oology. Biitish 
Mii'ciini ^Si i-ri ‘til''/) : Profossoi p. i;. H. Boswell. 
F.R.S).. Deji.il tim-nt of Geology, liuiielial C'ollege oi 
Scieiii-.-. r.ou.loii ; Professor AV. K. Li- Gros flark. 
F.R.S.. Hep.n tinent of .Aii.itoin.v. University of 
Oxfoi d ; Mr. H . ( (. I)ine~. ( (eologie.il Survey of ( (leat 
Biitaiii; Mr. ('. F. ( '. H.iwke^. Dep.utment of 
Biiti'li .Ant II luitu-s. Hnti'li .Mus--Mni: Piofessor 
U’. I>. B. King. Dr partmeiiT ot ( (eulogy-. University 
('oll.-gi-. L.indou ; Air. .A. T, Mai'ton. L.D.S.; 
Dr. (1. Al. AloraiiT. ( (.dtoii L.ilioi atoi y. University 
('oll.-ge. I.omloii; and .Air. S. Ha/z!edine Warren. 
F.((.S. The Coinmittec will tiu-jian- a joint rejiovt 
on Its finding', w Im li will 1... puhli'hc.l in due couisc. 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 

(Gii-at Brit.un'. Sp.-isei . Swit/.i-i l.md i. Stolyhwo. 
-All" Tildesley i((reaT Biuain). A'.illois it'iaiice). 
Ut'unk.iw.i i.hip.ini. A'.iUik i( z.-i h.i'lov.dtia), 

.Among other busim-". th. li't' of the (. t in SI 1 1 
'/ cHul (.'nn.sf.il rtnilnf nl W-'l*' H tile 

• lair Ol til'* ( iihaut 11 Sf'sssiwii 'AuLTU-'t l-i>, MKJm 
\\ U" appiovril. aiul iho •'t c tino-i! 'aLMin/.at'oii Wti- 
on till' "riiiD' ofiifi.il I’Dr-- a.- for the 
l^oialoii •)!' 1934. Iv jmrr'- on 

tin* Work •*f tin* ( 'oiiimitti'O'' on 1 >i m-i nnmTat r 'ii ot 
.\.iitliro[)olooK-al aiul I'alinoIoLrii <il Filni", nml on 
i lit* Stainlai •li/ntion ol AiitIi! oponioTrjD 
mnit''. On ilio pr(‘\Hnn f‘\-onini:. tho inoinhoi-. ot 
l ho rmain lit ( ’ounch w oi-o i ot> nioniomiy iicoivod 
and «‘ntort<ninM{ in tin Hf'tol dt Villo. and aftor tho 
''O-^-xion, at a hmoli LtiN'-n hy tId Miinioi[)aht_\' (">1 
Pari'', «it whn*]i tho '•tn-oo — i >1 tlio ( 'opf'nh.tLron 

( ’oniiro-'i'' wa" olixiinaiTly piopo-sod liy ]\h Lovy- 
Biuhl. Ill tlio altA'TiK-on a ti\'oi < xr-nr'-ion W'a< 
jirovidi'd hy tho aurlioi itio- (.f tho Tntomarional 
Rxhihition, wliich ua\-o an nnjm •"•ivo viow of tho 
work ill pro'jro-.-- ; and a nioincfiahh- day ondtxi with 
a dinnor ui\'on hy Mr. and .Ah', daino'^ Hailon 
]dydo PI thojr hoautifid F^arnian homo. J. L. Af. 
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OBITUARY, 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, 
1861-1937. 

L. K. Anaatliaki iVliua I\( i' was Ijorii into 
an orthodox Brahrn.in tami[\ in Palohat in 
1861, and was educated at tlie Government Higli 
School and Victoria ('olleve m l^alahat. and at thi‘ 
(,'hristian College. Madras. Soon alter taking his 
degree in Natural Science at .Madras I’niversity. he 
served for some rc'ars under the Madras Govern- 
ment. but resigned in I stin to take a post on the 
staff of Victoria C'ulleee. The expansion of the 
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Fig. 1. DEW.t^N B.^H.int'R dr. t. k. -\naxth\krishn,\ 

IYER. 

educational .ictivities m the ( ociiin .State, with the 
promise of better jirosjiects. led him to take .service 
in that State in 1897. His oiuanizinu eai>aeities 
very soon attracted the attention of the Cochin 
Durbar and his services wi'i’e utilized to develop 
a .Stall' .Musi'iim. Zoologii'ai (.ardens. and an 
Industrial Bureau; of which ili'partments he was 
•Superintendent from 1913 to 1929. Tn 1992 he 
accepted responsibility for the etliiiooraiihic survey 
of Cochin. On retiring in 1929 from the service of 
the Cochin .State he was invited by .Sir Asiitosh 
Mookerjee. Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sitv. to organize a Department of .Anthropology in 


the Cniver.sit.\'. in which Department he was 
Reader in Ethnography and Chairman till 1932. 

Dr. Iyer’s activitie.s while Reader in Anthropology 
in the University' of Calcutta were never confined 
to one .sphere or locality. In 1924, as the Officer in 
charge of the Mysore Ethnographic Survey, he 
began regularlv to utilize the vacations in tOLU’ing 
the villages of Aly.sore in order to revise and com- 
plete the work done by the late H. A’. Xanjiuidayya ; 
he added accounts of o\'er a htmdri'd tribes and 
castes to the earlier survey. The last of the four 
volumes of this monumental work wa.s published 
in 19.3.7. 

Dr. Iyer acutely realized that there was yet 
another important gaji in our knowledge of the 
ethnography of .South India, and with Government 
help he began an ethnographic survey of Coorg in 
1934. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
drafting the report ol his investigations, the manu- 
script of which was almo.st completed. In .lanuary. 
1937. he ilehvered the Presidential Address on the 
social organization ami customs of the C'oorg.s to 
the -Anthropological .Section of the Indian .Science 
Congress heltl at Secunderabad. 

J-iarly in October of last year Dr. Iyer with hi.s 
wife started on a tour of pilgrimage, anil travelled 
during the succeeding three months over nearly the 
length and breadth of India. They visited all the 
important pilgrim centres from Cape Comorin, ui 
the extreme south, to Hardwar at the foot of the 
Himala.vas. eventually they reached Delhi and 
Calcutta 111 December. Thi'iice they went to 
Bombay and then to Secunderabad and returned to 
Palghat about the middle of .January. The long 
tour must havi’ told on Dr. Iyer's liealtli. but from 
the dati' of his return to Palghat he was physically 
active ami performed his daily routine of work a.s 
usual, though from the 29th to the 2.7th of Februarj- 
he suft'ereil from indigestion, but liis jihysician had 
no reason to suspeet anything serious. For about 
a year previously Dr. Iyer had been worried about 
the atfair.s and the reconstruction of an ancient 
temple at Palghat for which he had been appointed 
Executive Trustee by the Aladras (.fovernment. He 
discusSed this work in the evening of the 2.7th 
with his fellow trustee.s till 11 p.m,. and retired to 
bed immediately afterwards. Two liours later, his 
heart gave wa\- in an utterly- imexjiected and 
iiiexjtlicable manner, and so passed awat' in his 
countiY' home at Lakshminarayanapuram. Palghat. 
the doyen of Indian anthropologists. 

-As a Palghat Brahman. Anantliakrislina It'er was 
geiierouslr- emlowed with mental abilitj' and a zest 
for work : to saj' nothing of the strength of 
eharaeter which the discipline of orthodox Hinduism 
imparts when rightly directed. He possessed that 
detachment from local loyalties which is a necessary 
rcfpiisite for irnjiartiality in Indian research, for the 
Palghat Br.dimaiis arc immigrants from the Tamil 
countrv. His amazing energy could be thoroughly 
appreciated onl\- br' those who saw liim in his 
chosen field and visited with liim a Xambtidri 
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manor, a Xayar mansion, an Izhuvan fon^rer-^. 
a Syrian ciinrch ; or watchod him coaxinir a gang ot 
^hy Xayadis to t-onip witiiin the 300 iVet which 
custom prescribes as the limit of their approacli to 
a Brahman ; or witnessed him courting tlie cun- 
tidence of a seminar of Bengali lad'. He loved liis 
self-taught job. 

Dr. Iyer will be remembered in the future for his 
iield-work in anthropolog.v and ethnology. His 
inve.stigations mto the social organization, manners 
and customs of the tribes and castes of ('ochin 
State extended over a jieriod of eighteen years, 
during which he led a busy official life concerin-d 
with the duties of several dift’ereiit departments. 
His learned work on the tribes and ca'tes of Cochin 
with its wealth of detail. eariUMl for liiiii a well- 
deserved reputation among Brilish. Hiiropeaii. and 
American ethnologists, which was enhanced on the 
publication of the eipially valuable n-coid of the 
tribes and castes of Mysore. His book on the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar is of great interest and broke 
new ground. 

Dr. I\er wrote a large number of p.ijieis cai 
various anthropological subjects in scientific jour- 
nals, in more or less popular magazines, and in the 
daily press. From 1911 to 1930 he [lublished two 
papers annually in the anthropological section of 
the Indian Scienee Congress. His lectiiies on 
ethnograjihy indieate the scape of his tormal 
instruetion. 

Xo account of Di. Iter's woik would be coiii|)leie 
without a lefereiice to his activities as a jaoiieer in 
the cause of anthropological teaching aiul leseaich 
111 India. Ajiai't from liis college and iiniveisity 
duties, oil all approjiriate occusioiis of seieiitilie 
gatherings, and when visiting the principal colleges 
of any new place or town he never missed an 
opportunity to talk on the value of aiithi opologv 
to those inteiV'tetl in social matteis. He was a 
Foundation Fellow of the Tiidian -Aiadeiiiy of 


Sciences. Haiigaiore. and ol tile Xatiiaial Institute oi 
Scieiici's, Calcutta. 

In 1934 Di. Ivf'r tile hitcniciTJonal 

ot AiithropolotjK al and Kthnolocrical 
Seieiice'N in Lniidon. oi whu h Iin ('K'cted a 

member nt the Coinitf d HunnDtir. aii<l wa'^ (’liair- 
mau at ntie aftenioou '-•.‘"-ion. tln-^ journey 

to Europe lu.* leetured at tie* I'lin er^ity ut (3xtoid. 
aiul m Pari>.. Roiiux Florence. \’jeiina. i>f‘rlin. 
BreslcUi. Konij^'^berir. Hallo. Honii. and (’(ilogiio 
He wa-' el(‘etf‘d an Otlier-r d'Aeade*mie. Pai-i^. and 
leetMved the K<>noi<\ry Dt'LU’e* of Doctor of ^todicmo 
and Sureeiy nf the Univoi-vit \' of Rif"s]au. The 
Utiiver'sity of Floronee oaN*- him a medal. 

Tn recoi^nitjoii of ''ti vice's to ('tluiolooy . 

Dr. Tyor u.i" oloett**! ,i l'oin‘'.])oii(lin‘i: ^femlier ot 
antliropoloiticril and etliiioloLrical ssoeietie" in Wa"!!- 
inirton. London. Floronet'. ^d^‘nna. and Coloituo. 

The titlo of Rao Bahadur wa*' eonfeired on 
Dr. T\'f‘i’ 111 li>21 and that of Dewan Bahadur in 
193."). Ho wa'? awarded two medaN by the )a>r two 
ruler's of tfio Cochin Stare for •'erx'icc" rendered t(' 
the State. 

Li>T of iMKjk" publi^htil b\ I,. K. Anantli.iki'i'shn.i 

Tver : — 

Thi: Cochin TKiiit> am* Vol. I. pp. i-30h. 

with 44 illustration^. l!>oS: Vol. II. pp. F-olM. witli 
Hi illustration-s, 1912. CoHnn r.Joverntnont Pres^. 
Emakiilain. 

The My.''OKK Tribes anl> : Vol. I. pj). 1-550. 

with 90 illustraTitiu^. V’ol.II. pp. 1-578. with 

78 illustration^. 192H; Vol. 111. pp. l-til.'). witli 
7.’) illu'^trations. l!i3": Vol. IV, pp. 1-550, witli 
75 illu>tration>, lOSl. Mysoi'e Government Pres«.. 

Bangaloif. 

The ANTHKoroT.onv uk the Syrian Christians or 
M.A.LAiiAR. pp. 1-340. witli -14 illustrations. Cochin 
Government Press. Kinakulain, 19-5. 

Lm tores on Kthnoc.kachv. pp. 1-277, with 32 illu^- 
tratiou>. (\ileuita Uni\ eisitv Pre.ss. 19-5. 

A. C. HADDOX: F. J. RT( HARDS 


REVIEWS. 


AMERICA. 


Tribal Distribution in Washington. by 

m a Sjn(i', iCn fi> /III >St / e A /// A/ifh .\ ii/f/hi I 
|2| 3.) W'briru^O'. M»3r> 4o 

irra])hy <in(I iiuip. 

Dr. Leslie Spier Ini." ^V'^teiiiatized the intorniaTion 
ab<iut the hi'-torieal distribution ot Imiians in tho 
jire.seiiT State of Wa^hins^on available from printed 
j'Oiirees ami fi’oiii i-eceut tu'liluiirk. 1 ln'' lias idu ])e<*ii 
an easy task. ‘ 'J'ribal ' distribution in Wa'-hinexou i" an 
artificial thiiyn In the we.storn part ol the St<ue villagt‘s 
seem to have been jiohtically auTinioinoii'- while imly 
''lightly diffta-entiateil in < ulnii'e, and neirhei eiilnire- 
irroup.s nor dialecT-gioip^s (the latter nM<*irnv.ed by the 
natives) eaii be identified with ‘ tribe''. Ju eastern 
Washington there were hands whose winter villay:es 
were fixed but whose suniiner fishing "tatioiis wen‘ 
shared with people of different spi-e«h and soei.il eon- 
sciousrie.ss. Residence witli a partaular lo« ai gnaip is 
no guaramee that an individual * belong'^ to thar tribal 
miit. Dialfetie and territorial rnmmunity are clue's to 
the Jaiger grouping^; hut it is not de.'sirabk*. savs Spur, 
to a.ssnnj-' tliat dialei t and tribal m'oupmjr ar^ eaie and 


the ■'unie T’lie e<iU''r i uc: r >n "i a < lisi nhuiiou ina[i i" 
even more dltltelllr. \\ bllc IT i'' U''UaIly pO'>slhIc to sri 
ilown rousrlii>' the c:eiH‘f<d lo( Us (it a tribe, it i"! I)\ im 
nuMiis ea-'V to fix tii-' )v .u!idarie .'=5 ot its territorv. In 
fact. IT IS dmihttul it a "intjle '>ne of the WashiniTtoii 
* tribes rhouLrht lu tt'riii'- of l‘<'undarie''. Our intcrination 
■ u>uall\ I m hide', mou" statement of their "ettled site-, 
to wliu h lht'\ 11‘turn' d y* ar attei \ear. .uni in s'>iue 
iiistami'A daia on tie ar«M'- they uormally traversed 
in .'>t'as(»n<d w.iudtnnu; \\ ‘‘ hriV(' two .dternatives : to 
ma]> only the |)(‘i nuii H-ift <'r to bounda- 

ries.' Dr. Spici ha- adopf-fl the latter alternative, 
a.s-iorniiiu — tent<iti\ely. auo viuh a view to further 
iiupiiries ni rht' fieM — io--aTi' u arid .loiuidaries as of the 
early ninf'teenth e('ntury. BARBARA AITKEX. 

Mitia, Town of the Souls. R/ h'b'V ('hn^ Pki.^o/k^. 

> A A (fill •lifii [ ( ' H n't ; , <c' f • ,( iri '> KinjJiUcI , 

I y/ i ffnAn/i!i{t I f'‘t I 

.Mr-. Parson- m tin- b -ok ha- niaile a valuable 
-tinly of culture elianm — a. i,><k whu li -he w d.s pecuharK 
well qualified To uii'UiTr'^o ^»o!:l iic'F ^re.it knowledge ot 
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the life of the Pueblo Indians, wliich gave her a special 
approach to that of the Zapotec, who are the descendants 
of one of the races of high culture in ancient Mexico. 

A full and excellent account is given of the present 
culture, including the kinship system. It is interesting 
to know that, though the Zapotec language is still 
spoken, the Spanish words in it amount to about 23 per 
c-ent. This confirms a remark of the present reviewer 
in reviewing Radin Hi-’^ton'cal Leqend of the Zapotecs 
(Majs’, 123, 1037) and justifies hi» doubts therein 

expressed. 

The author as usual succeeds in being both accurate 
and extremely readable. The personal histones and 
the comments made by the people are a valuable feature 
of the book and make the present Zapotec a living people 
for the reader. The infiuences of both Indian and 
Spanish civilization, and the tendencies of modern 
change aie discussed with much acuteness. There 
will be general agreement with most of Mrs. Par.sons' 
conclusion^, though ptuliaps she has not gi\'eu sutiicient 
weight to tlie fact that tlu* higher races of IMexico and 
Central America, such as the .Aztec. Zapotec and Maya, 
were definitely more advanced m civilization than the 
Pueblo peoples, and that it i.s therefore unsafe to 
interpret their religion and government too exclusively 
in Pueblo term,',, it i*' natural tliat she should be in- 
tluenced liy lier Pueblo exj)erience and it is also not 
surprising that ht‘r references to the ol<l civilizations 
leave some room for criticism. 

She make-, frequent references to 77e Yeur Biorers 
People, by La Large and Pyers. and ir is >uipn&ing to 
find her always refeiTiiit: to the Jaca]t«.-ca as Quichth 
although they are verv iliflerent in language and other- 
wise. Ir ]s a fiirtliei c' 'inplu <ition that .she lefers to 
the real Qun.he as Qiiirhf* ahe. The illiNtratioirs are 
verygoofl. RICHARD C. K. LOXCh 


An Historical Legend of the Zapotecs. 


123 


Ilndm. {IbLi'o-Aii‘ericahii !) : Uhir. C 
Pi> Bi/ litlep. Col. • Cuf/tbi /il'jL Cfn'f/'3 
Eii'lhtinl ,) 


B,j Pool 
alifoinio 


Dr. Pwuhn gi\e'' both Zapotec text of r}'i> legend, 
obtained }iy him imni a Zapotec and an Engli'^h traiC'- 
lation. and an interesting discussion of the .stiuri es t)f tlic 
stur\ . whi< h is a \-anant or rliat (already known) ot tiic 
marnacc ...i the Zapotec king to the daughter ot tlie 
king of M>‘\i( n The \itjl rpie-tidii is wiicther the 


legend obtained by Dr. Ratlin represents a genume oral 
tradition or is derived in whole or in part from literary 
sources. The author, after going into all available 
evidence, concludes that it does represent oral tradition 
notwithstanding that incidents of Zapotec history were 
at one time selected as subjects for essays in the schools 
of Oaxaca. The reviewer has noticed that the Zapotec 
text contains a large number of Spanisli words — a fact 
which might tell against the probability of an oral 
tradition .surviving when the Spanish influence is so 
strong. 

In any e\ent Dr. Radin deserves the thanks of all 
students for bringing tins interesting legend to hght. 

RICHARD C. >]. LOXG. 


Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico. 

B>j Carl Sauer. {Ibe?'o-A?ne) irana 10; Vniv. 
1 /A Califomia Press. Berkelep, CaL ■ Cambridge Uni- 

versit'j Pres6, Kntil(i)uL) 

This paper is described by the author as an attempt 
by a hi.storical geographer to comider abongmal density 
of populaiion for one particular area. The subject is 
treated very tlioroughly and tlie conclusions reached 
seem justified and well-balaiii-ed. Dr. Sauer has pre- 
viously done much valuable work on this littlo-known 
region, which possesses a very special interest because 
within it falls the boundary between the high cultures 
of ancient Ah‘xi( o and the low cultures to the north; 
and in this paper he gi\(‘s much valuable information as 
to the peoples inliabiting it, tlie causes of depopulation 
and the phy^'ical nature of the country considered with 
regard to the iios^ible population it could have 
supported. RICHARD C. K. LDXU. 


Uto - Aztecan Languages of Mexico. Bp A. L. 

m Kiocher. {IbLn)-Atnf.rie(uin S; Xdnw, Cahfornia 

1 25 CaL Canihndr/e U)iii'cr‘>itp Pre^s, 

EnulenoJ . ) 

The author deals with the general classification of the 
L’to-Aztecan languages m Alexico with special reference 
to the \vork oi Dr. Carl .Sauer in uu earlier paper of this 
series. Tlu‘ present paper J'^ largely concerned with 
sourul sliiftings which are very fully dealt witli con- 
.^idm’ing the rather scanty vocabularies at han<l. It also 
gives a brief note on some kinship terms and an excellent 
map of the linguistic di'^tribution. 

RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 


GENERAL. 


The Web of Thought and Action. Bo H. Ljro. 
f L-bi O/ / of Sf ^ a n-i t oj [■!,*'. .\o. 2.] London 
d ( o . j!i:u — 23J. pp P,nr 7.S-. bd. 

Till" IjMck 1-- a ri'"' ol what ap[H‘ar Kj have 
been wii'clc'.- h!<)ad<'a'-t l-dk^ m wha li Ih'cf J>c\_\' 
f r(j.->- 5 -examiiic> cN;j)e-rr'' in <i ^^■id•‘ ntrigc of 
about their mcrlruK and aims and tlic rclalion> botween 
tlieir disciplines an.' I t-lhcrs. Partinilar attention m ]>aid 
to the beaiings of each dit-^ iplme on "oc lal and economic 
problems. Theie i-s mic li of interest t*) aiitliro])ulogi,'.t^ 
lu Its page'-, e-.j)e' mIK' Mr. (. . iv. ()gden on I'he Magic 
" of \Vord>.'' Mr. Jitliu Piilex' on '' 'I’hc Cnieiblc of 
*■ Society," and Dr. Eil'.\ai-(1 (llover on " Tlic Xt'c<l for 
Reality Thinking ' K K. EVAXS-PHITCHARD. 

Plant and Animal Geography. R/ Ahanon 1. 

As t>rh"ji . jJ.Sr. L'Oidoi' 21ts jjp, 

30 iUuPiat'on^. llG. Oh. 

This hook is of surtli-icnt merit to take its pki< •’ 
in the existing and topiotL? field ol geographical litcratiirf' 
without the names ol Xewbigin an<L Fleure, which .stand 
as a hallmark on it^ > ovei. 




The gcograjfiier at lii'-t glam e may be dmappointcd to 
lind only more on Flora and Fauna with which he is 
aliead\ weaned, but whereas ins wearme’^s has lesulted 
Ironi the periisai ut mere li-st*!! and summaries <)1 speci- 
mcn-s that might be deail or uht'o. and aie more m 
keeping with the old type ol ' capes and bays 
geography. Dr. Xewbigm luis in tins hook de<ilt with tho 
biological as])ecT of geography in the \-ital ami modern 
way ami has explicitly laid down the principles under- 
lying the study ot ecology. 

The anthropuf.'gist also may be disappoiiiied to find 
no chapter on ins favourite spoeios. but lie will lind mucli 
iiiTcrcsting leading and a cliapter on soils wherein Miss 
DimItq-> has set out witli simplicity ainl liiLidity tlic 
principle-- of classification as adopted by the pedolo- 
gists of to-day. To tlie field worker this chapter may 
be ol help in the compilatuni ot ins notes on agiieulture. 

The Biologist .should Imve no complaint but will find 
ill tliis book a usetul suiniiuiry of Botanical and Zoolugi<-al 
classification leading to a distribution ot ^-pecies over tlie 
earth. 

The book IS a useful and needed coniriiiutiou tiiar 
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should be of value tn the advanced student iii Oeograplu* 
and Biologv. in School. Training College and Univei*sitv 
alike. ‘ G. P. L. MILES 


The Dangers of Being Human. B>( Etbuud (ilocer. 
. 1^1^ London . AIL)' <t* rini Li. 1U30. Seo. 20(> pp. 

1 20 

Readers ol ^Ir. Glover'-< ITu/, Sodosoi^ and 
Parifism will know what To exper-t from tlii" examination 
of some of rlie problems of civilizati(»n, r-oTnpnsed 
originally for broadcast tiansmis-^ion. His rheme the 


relation of psycho-analvsis to .social problem^, and 
Dr. W. R. Inge commends his method and conclusions 
m a characteristic introductory note. IMain Tu])ic-> are 
described as ' the co.sr of becoming civilized,* ' tlie quest 
of SOI lal vanity,* 'civilization's choice of seapegocits. 
Clime and ill-liealth,' ‘ the unconscious causes, ot war. 
and educati<»n on cultare-transmi-'Sioii.* There 
inucli here for anthropoIogist.'N to consider caictully, 
wlietlier they are concm'iied with non-European cul- 
tures, t)r witli the survivals of savagery among ourselves, 
which from a pracri<-al. as well as a scientiHc standpoint, 
deserve no les^ attention. J. L. M 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda, (f/*. ]\Iax. 

1 /M Sii;, — In October i93d. nearly --ix months l>eto(e 
It'aMiig Ea'^t Africa. I sent an artn le. wriTTcn in 
tlie field, whi< li w.\■^ ])ubUs}ii‘d lu ^Iw. 1939. . 13 , and 
comiiKMittMl on b\ Mr. IVaylaiul in T^I.-vx. 1937, 97. Tlie 
tentative con<lusion'> then rearhe<l were alrea<lv pro. 
fnundly modified bv the f'ud of the sea>ou. but 1 waited 
until the sub.-?equeiit laboratory work had been com- 
])leted before >euduig iii a fui'ther ariieh*. ><• that it 
would be uj> to (hue. "ecfind aiTi* l»‘ wa^^ ^(‘iiT lu 

Octobtu' 1939. but h<\> imt <ippear(‘d. .\ni(*iig ollun* 
information, u g.ive aii'-wei- io inevt (.f the points 
laiscd bv "Mr W'avland. Imt I sh'-uld like to re])lv. a^. 
briefly as ])ossible. ju-T to tho'-e p«»mt'' lauv. 

CioniKi oih . — I '.liouid like to withdraw thw name tiA'in 
eircLilatioii for iles( ribiug < air eai iy flake mat (‘rial. h>r the 
fi.dluw'llig lea^oli". t\ ."(‘( olid lo the Ktigei.i v<dle\ 

(*ntu‘<‘l\ alteied our ide<i'' on the laiec dakc'- in tIi(' 
rulibles Iniiiig th'* ^■alIev side's. S(*\eral new >ne'« -.h<iW('(l 
that Th(M‘(' are i(*allv two such nibble^, diffeinig con- 
siderablv m age lu the older — ' Rubble i — w»‘ h.aiud 
many Kurly Ghell(.au luiud-axc" as wt'li as tla* Ihik*.-" 
UOte<.l 111 ^IaX, 19 : 59 . d!). S(.)llle of the-^C "IteS i>((Urred 
at heights \\ hieil < iillield''d W Itll a Ix'IK h'hke leaTIllt' ((1 
with gi'<i\ cN w liu li T (‘({iiaTe with tlie oi i^nn 

foot _ t(‘iTait‘ At tlicM- '.ir('^ the tooU were 
rulhd. The M>une« r- ' Hubble 11 -nndonbtt'dlv ]>o'*t. 
dates till', tell.ue — indee-..l ])iobabiy po'.T-'.late'- th«- 
iiio foot - Tei!'a(c \ alU'N -MUtiug - and i (jiitaiii''. 

Mr. ^^ayLuLd poiiu^ ^an. \oungei a'^'^eniblagc'* iwuiboiiT 
Giiellcaii' ot A( heul'Mii. Tinidiiaii and L.-\ .illdsiai. 

''tagc''. baige iLd^c" .ne ikmiK' as . (iniiiion h(‘re .i" in 
llu‘ oldei rubble .ihd 1 Think tli.ii iii botll e<l''(''. the thike^ 
are oidc i<i\s maierial oi w.i-re. primaia flakf*" and iiot ,1 
diSTincT (uhure Ho\\t‘\(M. Mr Wax land hii" ‘'tbei 
(A'ideiice of the cM'.teiu e <9 ti ’ pill e eai'lx fhike iiidU'-tl \ . 


and 1 am '.juiie jnepared to ai eept it 

in my liist [)a]»ei. I loll.iwed Mi W'ax l.nid in le^.u-diiis^ 
the M-iionzoii indii>Ti\' .)•' IhiiU Aeb‘‘iil( an. but '.nb- 
"equiait cxanunaiion oi < <-mpai.itiv<- material from 
fv('“nya (Kai landusi Kiveri andf )id'>wa\ "Ih'W-.. 1 beh( ve. 
tiidt tile Txqncid M-!ioiizon mdii''’^r\ i.i" di'«Tiii( t li<>m 
derived mateiiai) is MiddU* At Iteuleaii. e(.'in]Mrable ti. 
' )ld(jway Aeiieuleaii Hi T^ . 

There i'' no doidu th.u the X-hoii/-oii i" a g*M.d deal 
iugher than th(‘ ' M.' AVe dug rhieo deej) through 

die inn foot TeriMce down To Tht‘ M-honz-Ul. .ind 111 
each case tIk* ' X’ wa'. '■( parared from 11 bv a tha k bed 
• if cuiTeut-b(‘dded -aiid ( 11 ]) I" 17 feeri. In ilii'* said we 
round three ( oiistant horizon-' < (jiit<uiiing L(‘vall(U'.ian — 
out first fpjiii Tlie>e beds. The fourtli Lex all'.asian 
liL'i'izou uC(-urre(-i in a st( )iie-i>'-‘' 1 <.il die t o]^ of the i ui nait - 
bedded sand-' and at the ba-''.’ of a lied ot alternate ( hiy,'. 
aud fine, white ^aiad. .iml in thi-. -.nne ln-nzon with the 


Lex'alloi.-^ian. xcere the (rude haiid-axt^'. leieritd nn . 
the X'-hoi!Z(Hi. in tlie "aiue bed. but ai(ox'e tia* 
X-htwizon. wcK' two inoi(‘ ’ ])Ui(' Lexalloi-^iaii iioiizoiis 
liefon* the upliermo-^t elax bed. (oiuaming dexeloico 
Tumbian. is rc.a h»'d 

In somt' ])l<iees (parrieiilarly along th. nveiward e.i,: 
«)t thi'. Terrace), the p(»st-M. pre-X-horizon >ands wvi- 
erodp'l before the X'-hoiizou (>i<l I'-toiU'-hed c'ud '■•i. 
eee(img ela\'^ and white .sand-') was dep. I In i le. 
of thi(.‘e pits, at rigfn angles to the jnes. m 1 hduni'l. tn 
p(*st-AI. ])ie-X’-horizon sands Thnnu'd onr i e-.po( tivo ’ 
from 17 feet To 11 f<*eT uml rill.iMx To tiiel.n'g, 
xvirh the X ' sToue-hod resting on r!ie h.llU. M ’ 
(•einente,! • M 

lu sfr.\-,u'al {'hi' es we obramoil wed-shapetl hand-d.s- - 
111 the « lax .ib.ixe the X'-h(.»rizoii bed. but nexiu tin 
'rumbuin pie. (- In m\- liist ariu le. I ' ali-d di sr 
band-,i\es L'ppei .\. beule<in. luit dertn!(‘d siudx n-, 
sliow-v tluir the A' henle.m teciing is ])nre]\ tiadiriMi ai 
K is absolutely a ]\\ri of tiic tni.' 'rnmbian ( udni- . () : 

woik on the X'-horizou material shows u to b. pi-'T-- 
'rumbnin. lor xve ..btained m<uiy of the . hai .k len^-ti 
]»1» ks 'O --/til. All the tools. It in. IX i.i .llldeb. J’ 

stiikmglx like t lie maioi n s of the ''.nigiMn. and I o,:i. 

t h<iT thex belong to the '■aiiu' indiisn \ . and this .-v.p' i ’ - 
the ]>|.-^oii(e so mu< h Ia'\'alloi-v|,n I ni th'- 's.o l' ).- i 
iMM-aiise Th«' former < (-nitenpitirant ous a ith tie- h • 
p, .-.t -M-hoi i/.on series. 

1 (Miinoi elab(.»raie lieie. lait i i.xl \ei\ sttMugi-. I 1..1 
th»' X*-h(Uiz«>u i(‘{)resi'nts oiil\ ])aii ot ,1 x.-m ’ 
deposinon.il bleak xxhi<h began iii Mid lie A’li-'ibi.i 
Time*., and that <lU the sui(e(Mling dep.i^lts b -l e g ' 
the period wlih h. in K(mxa. is ..died tbi.ubh.ni * 1 '! - 
may be <i -.ho. k lu view .9 the ]ae-eni>' '.t jpner-*:.- 
' A( heiilt'an ' m the ]io-r-’ M l.eiU. but we u.u-' 
loiiieinber the xx ell-d. wiopci I Lev.dl' asian end :i: 
Tumbian in tliem. I eaiuioi st.*e naee '9 L-\ all "saf 
te< hlll«]lle III tile M-l a » I i 'ou . uoi ijo 1 b. lie\e ih.lT r . 

0(1 ills 111 beds (9 suiular. that is. KaiUvisiaii <ig- p - 
es-.*iiriail\ <i (hiinbhau nnlusrry in its de\r9oped st.ig- - 
tor IT max have a|)peare.l m the liry interval b-gwr*--' 
the Kaiiuisian and idiiubhaii. tt. ih.e X'anxukian 

'J'Ikc <ulxtiu»e.l techllK jU(.‘ of tlu' TuildiUiU la 1 U • -i.'b* - 
.ui'l traiiihcts (l.»e- uot look like duiT .9 an eail\ • • 
Ivaniasiaii) iiidusti\. but aigue-. a long de\-i9opMV-n' 
w hi( li Is t ei tainlx \\> 9ilo< al K \ t n ui the Ivagej a x all- x 
we do ijiit ap])e.ir To h.lX'e <( < .iTn])leTe de\ t9o}i!Uenr fV lU 
tilt' pr()T(j-Tumbiaii (.1 rhe X -ic u 1 /. ,11 to the real rurubi.n 
4»t the upper ( lays. AIv belief that a hue K.uuasian 
L'jqnu Aehculeaii stage in tlr- foug > dexclopedd ti.wai i- 
tlie Pi(»to-Tumhian ,i.ll tiirough tlie Kamasian-* himbU c 
inteix ai. ( oinmg ha.-k To E.ist At i n a :u the i9and>lian I 
tin* Goiigo. the Tiunbum < eitainlx (onruiue-v mu. rii 
Xh'olirhie witli polished t<m)1s. hut Dr Leakeiyd 
meiit To Ml Waxi.nci m I’CfJ. rliat riie I’iniiiii >■ 1 
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Acheulean descent, makes his recent opinion rather 
curious {Stone Age Africa, p. 72), that all of it is of late 
(dumban) Neohthic date. 

O-honzon . — I quite agree -with Mr. Waj land when he 
doubts the existence of this horizon. On examining 
our data, I saw that we had mistaken one of the upper 
sand layers of the X-horizon bed for another tool 
horizon with which the Tumbian appeared to be con- 
nected. It also appeared at first to be the same as the 
reddened zone referred to by Mr. Wayland, and we 
called it the O-horizon — mistakenly, as I have realized 
for some time. Accordingl 3 ', the only bed in which the 
true Tumbian coukl occur was the upper clay and I am. 
therefore, verj' pleased to know that Mr. Wayland ha.s 
found it in situ in what must be this bed. 

In mj- first paper I referred to the ' 150-200 foot ’ 
gravels ' of the top terrace.’ As Mr. Wayland points out, 
this is, indeed, the second terrace in the vallet', as we 
settled on our second visit. But the reason why I 
referred to these gravels as belonging to the 150-200 foot 
terrace was because, at the places where they cut across 
the Chellean Rubble I, thej- are less than 200 feet above 
the river. In fact, the difference in height between the 
200 and 100 foot terraces gradually decreases all the 
waj- upstream until, at Xsongezi, there is only 50 feet — 
between them. This is because the head of rejuvenation, 
when the 100 foot channel was cut, only reached a little 
beyond Xsongezi, and the subsequent lacustrine or 
swamp beds of the 100 foot terrace filled up this channel 
horizontally, from Lake \'ictoria up to and a little 
bcj'ond Xsongezi. T. P. O'BRIEX. 


of sexual jealous^’ between the brothers who are the 
common husbands of a single wife is a function of their 
culture. The chief cultural forces that lead to the 
suppression of the emotion in the men are (1) the ritual 
of marriage (fig. 1, which, I think, is the first photograph 
ever taken of a polyandrous marriage ceremony) by 
which they are made joint husbands; (2) the economic 
motive to prevent the disintegration of the family 
property by limiting the number of heirs ; ( 3 ) the influence 
of parents who, during the earlier years of marital 
partnership, supervise and regulate the sexual life of 
the co-husbands by assigning each of them a partiotflar 
night to be with the wife; and (4) public opinion which 
applauds successful polj^andrj-. I'nder conditions of 
culture change all these social forces have weakened 
and in every family in which economic and other ties 
have been modified, bickerings are heard that have their 
root in sexual jealous}% growing individualism and 
rebellion against the authority of elders in sexual matters. 

The evidence from one of the few polyandrous peoples 
of the world, thus points to the conclusion that sexual 
jealousj’ is. under certain conditions, capable of being 
repressed to a high degree, but the dangerous emotion 
reappears when its cultui’al inhibition is even slightly 
weakened. If it is so ilifticult to check jealousy within 
a group of three or four brothers brought up in polj'- 
androus traditions, it is almost impo.s,sibIe to imagine 
as Rus.sel does m Marriage and Morals that it will 
disappear ' if it is recognised as bad,’ and people are 
eflucated to regard it as such. A. .4.IYAPPAX. 

trocernwent Museum, Madras. 


Polyandry and Sexual Jealousy. 

J AM — Theroleofjealousj'intherogulationof sexual 

1 U 0 tiehaviour is of interest not only to the psj'chologist 
and sociologist, but also to the social reformer. 
According to several field ethnologists whose ohservations 
are summarized by Westermarck, Hisiorg of Human 
Marriage, 5, I, 301-322, poU androus people are believ-ed 
to be remarkablj- free from jealousj'. In the course 
of his investigations into the sociologj- of the Iraras 
of the Malabar coast of S. India a section of whom 



Fig. 1. POLY.XXDKOGS mabriage oeeemoxv. 


practice fraternal polyandry, the wTiter had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of the above generahzation. 
An .uialysis of the various a.speets of Irani polyandrv 
ha.s been published by me in Man in India, xv *(1935), 
p. 108 ff. Wherever modern European culture has 
penetrated and modified indigenous culture, polyandry 
is giving way to monandrj-. but on the other' hand, 
m inral areas remote from foreign influences, polyandrous 
families are still numerous and are surprisinglv free 
from jealousj' and di.scord. The suppression, therefore. 


Stone Images from South America. {Cf. Max, 1937, 

13t SiB. — In response to Mr. G. Hemming’s desire 
for the itlentification of two stone images from 
South .\merioa (Maist, 1937, 53). 1 would like to offer the 
following note ; .4s Mr. Hemming rightly guessed, these 
two figures are not from Bolivia, but from Easter 
Island. They belong to the class of poor and cheap 
curios that present natives carve out of soft, disin- 
tegrated basalt. The actual value of these objects is 
two pieces of soap. Scores of analogous specimens are 
taken every year to Chile bj- the crew of the Chilean 
training ship Baquedano, and thej' can be acquired in 
any curio shop of Valparaiso for a few .shillings. 

In this connexion it is worth remembering that the 
principal industiy of Easter Island is the manufacture 
of curios which are traded for cloth or other commodities. 
With this flourishing activitj', some natives combine the 
fabrication of fakes for the special benefit of archaeolo- 
gists and collectors. The curios which are destmed for 
the crew of the Chilean ship are decidedly tasteless and 
cheap, but the forged specimens show no little skill and 
abilitj'. Often it has been hard for me to decide whether 
a purcha.sed .specimen was faked or legitimate. The 
curios and some few fakes flood Chile. Some of them 
reach the shops of continental art dealers to the great 
iletriment of public and private collections. Man 
(1923, 71) published a stone image from Easter Island 
which belongs to the class of curios. I tried, by giving 
the natives photographs of genuine specimens, to restore 
the classical tradition in the carving of images, but my 
endeavours were unsuccessful. They franklj' admitted 
that, though these images were uglj’, their customers 
were keen on them. Besides, thej' were unable to copy 
the proportions of the old models. Stone images of the 
type of tho.se published by 5Ir. Hemming are a recent 
creation, and the natives do not make much of them, 
for thev carve them more casilv than the wooden 
specimens. -4LFRED METR.A.UX. 

Bernice P. Bishop Musemn. Honolulu. 
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Technology. With Plate G. Schuster. 

A COMPARISON OF ABORIGINAL TEXTILE DESIGNS FROM SOUTH-WESTERN CHINA WITH 
PEASANT DESIGNS FROM EASTERN EUROPE. By Carl Schuster. Lama Temple. Hnltien, Peiping. 
China. Cf. JMax, 1936. 

J on The accompanying' Plate G shows a group of tliree aboriginal textile designs from 
I Ofc south-western Cluna, compared with three textile designs from the peasantry of eastern 
Europe. 

A word about the Asiatic material. The designs of tribespcople like the Miao and I-chia of 
Kweichow and the Yao of Kwangsi. not to mention a great number of other south-eastern Asiatic 
tribes in Chinese provinces, on the island of Hainan, in Tonking. etc., are e.specially interesting for 
comparative studv. since they largely represent a strain of ' geometric ' ornament quite distinct in 
character from that of the surrounding higher cultures, but very close in many respects to a design 
repertoire current among the peasantry of eastern Europe, as suggested by the accompanying 
comparative examples. This ' geometric ' strain is represented especially well in the embroideries 
of the so-called Ch'uan Hiao v ho inhabit the region where the borders of the three Chinese jn'ovinces 
of Szech'uan. Kweichow and Yiinnan join. Due to the energy of Dr. D. C. Graham of the Museum 
of West China Union University in Ch'engtu. Szech'uan. and with the support of the Harvard- 
Yenching In.stitute, a ver}' interesting collection of de-sigii material has been secured during the last 
two years from this region. Our Figs. 1a and 3a are reproduced here from Ch'uan Miao material 
by kind permission of Dr. Graham. The.se three designs are embroidered in ' weaving ' .stitch in 
blue cotton thread on white cotton cloth, to be used as head-bands and sash-ends. Fig. 2a, on the 
other hand, is from a cotton bedspread with black and white woven design purchased by the writer 
in the city of Kweilin. Kuangsi, in December. 193.3. Unfortunately it w as acquired in an ordinary 
old-clothes shop, so there can be no certainty about its provenance, but it is safe to say that it is 
non-Chinese, and it is probable that it is the w ork of the Yao who inhabit the so-called Yao Mountains 
in the vicinitv of Kweilin. 

It is interesting to compare these few specimens of aboriginal design from south-eastern Asia 
with a group of similar designs from the peasantry of Eastern Europe. The most strLking of the 
analogies is probably that between Figs. La and 1b. In both cases we have a framework of diagonal 
lines meeting at an approximate right angle to form a series of lozenge-shaped compartments. 
These compartments are occupied in each case by a ' serrated lozenge ; while the diagonal lines of 
the frame-work are laid in pairs and hold betrveen theiii a series of angular S-curves. which thus 
appear as if in a.ssociation with the ’ serrated lozenges,' four S's to each lozenge. 

1 It i.s difficult to find a satisfactory Engli.sh name for this ver\' important de.sign-entit^'. The German language 
lends itself more satisfactorily to the task ; ’ Zinkenraute ‘ is the term suggested in an essaj' by Dr. Arthus 
Haberlandt, Eiii altes Mu.^tcituchl(ni aii.s Turftin (Zentrala-'^ifn). Atitteihmgen <lcr aiithrupologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, liii, 1923, pp. 69-82, to which, incidentally, the reader is referred for some interesting sidelights on 
the present discussion. 
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The occurrence of so complex a design in two 
such rudely separated regions, supported on both 
sides by numerous other analogies (uith access to 
more material, they could no doubt be multiplied), 
merits our special attention. In eastern Europe 
the specific association of the serrated lozenge and 
the S-curves is byno means rare.^ The significance 
of the fact that this motive complex occurs on 
both sides of the Eurasiatic continent is, I believe, 
that the association of serrated lozenge with 
S-curves must be regarded as a primary one, i.e., 
one firmly rooted in an old tradition which is the 
ancestor of both modern forms. From the 
findings of certain other comparisons of an 
extensive nature, it is clear that these two 


^ Viz. G. Oprescu, Peasant Art in Rumania, Xew York 
and London, 1929, p. 89 (centre ; the " serrated lozenge ’ 
is here a sort of grid which, in the light of comparative 
material, is a perfectly feasible equivalent for it); 
103 (bottom); 104 (upper right); 105 (lower left : the 
framework itself is here omitted, and for the ‘ serrated 
lozenge ’ we have a variant which invites an interesting 
comparison with Western Asiatic kilim design); also 
H. Th. Bossert, Volkskunst in Eitropa, Berlin, 1926, 
pi. XCII, 1. 


motives actuall}' belong together, by virtue of a 
significant content which has long been obscured, 
and that the design goes back ultimately to a 
purely zoomorphic origin — that it represents, in 
fact, the central motive of a very old and wide- 
spread artistic tradition. 

About the eomparativm pair, Figs. 2a and 2b, 
there is no need to say more than to call attention 
to the correspondence between the two examples 
of ■ serrated ’ double spirals. Figs. 3a and 3b 
constitute another pair of cognates whose ultimate 
value for the establishment of a significant 
content of this design repertoire is perhaps equal 
to that of Figs. 1a and 1b. We have a valuable 
check for this motive in the common Ferahan 
design surviving in western Asiatic carpet 
tradition : it will be possible ultimately to show 
that nomad carpet-design is intimately related 
to the two peripheral folk-traditions here repre- 
•sented. Though the elucidation of these relation- 
ships requires further study and a more extensive 
form of pre.sentation, it may be justifiable to 
publish these few pairs of motives here in order 
to call attention to a problem of considerable 
potential interest. 


THE LITERATURE OF HUMAN PAL/EONTOLOGY ; A REVIEW OF • FOSSILIUM CATALOGUS, 
‘ PARS 74, HOMINIDiC FOSSILES.'i By G. M. Morant, D.Sc. Illustrated. 


"I QQ Historians have hitherto devoted little 
I UU attention to the statistics of publications. 
It might be admitted that the waxing and waning 
of sectional movements, and even the total 
cultural energy of a country, might be estimated 
in a general way from the output of its pubhshed 
WTitings at different periods. But no serious 
attempts to make such estimates appear to 
have been made, except in the case of the 
hterature of very recent times. There are 
obvious difficulties to be considered in dealing 
with such inquiries, and ways in which the 
statistics could be made as precise as possible 
would have to be discussed. This article treats 
the material recently collected for a particular 
branch of anthropology. 

The valuable services of the late Dr. Davidson 
Black to physical anthropology are now aug- 
mented, since he inspired the bibliography 
reviewed and aided the fund required for its 
pubhcation. The foreword is by him and it is 
said in it that the work was prepared, under the 
critical editorship of Dr. Werner Quenstedt, in co- 
operation with the Cenozoic Research Laboratory 


of the National Geological Survej’ of China. 
It was found that remoteness from large libraries 
seriously handicapped the researches of students 
in Peking, and a comprehensive catalogue of the 
literature would ob4'iously be of great advantage 
to them. The book which has resulted from this 
need will also be indispensable to students in aU 
parts of the world who require a first-hand 
acquaintance with the subject treated. 

The arrangement of the material leaves nothing 
to be desired. It consists of publications deahng 
with fossil remains of man definitely known, or at 
one time beheved, to be of mesoUthic or earher 
age. The literature is first arranged in the form 
of an alphabetical author catalogue, complete 
references being given and, where necessary, 
contracted annotations indicating the subject- 
matter in so far as the general subject considered 
is concerned. Selected items are marked as 


^Fossilium Catalogus. I, Aninialia. Editus a W. 
Quenstedt. Pars 74. \\ . et A. Quenstedt : Hominidae 

fossile.s. Dr. W. Junk; Verlag fur Xaturwissenschaften, 
’s-Gravenhage, 15. iv. 1936. Pp. 456. Price 34-50 
Dutch florins. 
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worthy of special note (Erwdhn). This section is 
followed by one dealing with the fossil skeletons 
separately from Pithecanthropus to Homo sapiens 
recens. For each the site, finder s name, year of 
discovery, synonyms for the most used title, 
indications of the parts extant, ^ their age and 
the collection in which they are preserved to-daj'" 
are given. These particulars alone will be of 
great value for purposes of reference, and they 
are not to be found collected together in such a 
convenient form elsewhere. Following them 
there is a chronological list for each skeleton of 
the literature dealing with it, cross references to 
the author catalogue being made, and notes 
indicate the special part, or aspect, of the specimen 
dealt with. A Geographischer Index and a 
Paldontologischer Index complete the book. 

The compilers of this bibliography aimed at 
making it cover all the WTitings of any scientific 
value dealing with the subject considered, from 
weighty monographs providing original descrip- 
tions of the fossils, and books dealing with the 
w'hole range of human palaeontology, to reviews 
of these works and articles of a semi-popular 
character. This aim appears to have been 
achieved almost completely as far as writings in 
European languages are concerned (those in other 
languages not being considered) up to some date 
about 1930. Anyone acquainted with the Litera- 
ture knows that it is widely scattered in scores of 
scientific journals and other publications, and no 
one can hope to trace all the writings of a par- 
ticular year until several years later. This com- 
pilation was completed in December, 1935, and 
the figures discussed below suggest that the 
entries for this and the two preceding years, at 
least, must be incomplete. In general, all 
editions of a book are given, but only one of 
Huxley's Hans Place in Nature is listed, although 
there have been numerous reprints of it since 
1863 containing the essay “ On some Fossil 
“ Remains of Man." There must, also, have 
been numerous articles concerned with the subject 
of a more ephemeral nature than any included. 

It should be realized that quite a large pro- 
portion of the skeletons dealt with are usually 
considered to-day to be either of unknowm age, 
or else to belong to post -palaeolithic times. All 
the American specimens belong to this category, 
and some of them have evoked long-continued 

^Perhaps the English-speaking reader ought to be 
warned that OK denotes the upper jaw (Oberkiejer). 


discussions in print. For the Calaveras cranium, 
for example, there are 67 references ranging in 
date from 1867 to 1933. In considering the 
■ volume ’ of attention devoted to the subject it 
is clear that writings concerned with unauthenti- 
cated specimens ought to be included. The real 
difficulty in compiling statistics from the catalogue 
is to decide on a unit to use. The matter with 
which we are concerned ranges from single page 
articles, and single pages in books dealing with 
other subjects, to lengthy monographs on the 
human remains and books on them of 500 pages 
or more. It might be suggested that the unit 
used shoulil be a page, but this would present a 
practical difficulty. In most cases where a 
publication is only concerned partly with human 
remains the pages of it which do deal with such 
material are given, but this is not so for all the 
publications. The unit which can be taken most 
easily is the single item entered in the catalogue, 
and this was actually used in compiling the 
figures shown in Fig. 1. Equal importance is 



20 - 
JO 


.»lv 1724. l.ki 

Fig. 1. ST.iTisTic or public.^^tioxs 1774-1934. 

thus being given to an insignificant review or 
article and an original report of permanent value. 
This disparity may not mislead much, when our 
concern is with the secular development of atten- 
tion paid to the subject, if it can be assumed that 
the publications of different sizes and values 
remained roughly constant in their proportions 
to one another on passing from year to year or 
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from decade to decade. This is not an unreason- 
able assumption to make ; the proportion of 
insignificant to important contributions to the 
subject IS quite lilcely to have been approximately 
the same in 1870, say, as in 1930. 

Having decided that the unit to be counted is 
the entry in the bibliography, there are a feu- 
other points which have to be settled before the 
totals for each year can be found. These were 
dealt with in the following ways. The date of 
pubhcation was used in all cases : if a part of a 
journal for 1928, say, was issued in 1929 the 
entry was made for the latter year. If, however, 
the only date given is 1928-29 then the entry was 
included in the total for 1928. and the same 
practice was followed in the case of uorks in 
several volumes, such as dictionaries, pubhshed 
in a number of different years. Unless listed 
separately, all the editions of the same book are 
combined in a single entry, and the same is true 
for a paper published in parts. The queried 
dates were used as given and a feu- entries for 
which there are no dates had to be omitted. 

The numbers of publications compiled, in the 
way described, from the author catalogue of the 
bibliography are shou-n in the first chart. It is 
only suggested that this gives an aperqu general 
of the growth of the subject, and no significance 
should be attached to a small difference between 
the totals for different years. Its early develop- 
ment is seen to have been extremely show ; the 
average for every decade before 1860 is less than 
two publications a year. It is clear that the .study 
of fossil human remains received an impetus which 
appears to have been sudden in 1863, four years 
after the publication of the Origin of iipecies. 
This was the time when modern conceptions were 
beginning to be e.stablished, and anthropologists 
in general were beginning to be prepared to find 
evidence of archaic human varieties and to 
acknowledge their high antiquity. -Anthropolo- 
gical societies were founded in the early sixties, 
or shortly before, in Paris, Berlin and London, 
and the importance of prehistoric archaeology was 
at last recognized. There were no sensational 
new finds at this time, but the significance of 
some of the skeletons previously preserved — and 
in particular that from Neanderthal. — began to 
be widely discu.ssed. The new movement appears 
to have maintained its oun, with rather marked 
fluctuations in the yearly output of its literature, 
until 1874, and then the initial spurt was 


apparently spent . But the subj eet had clearly been 
established, and it only needed new discoveries 
to create a wider interest in it. This was evident 
when, 20 years later, the importance of the 
Pithecanthropus remains was first appreciated 
widely. In 1895 the publications suddenly rose 
to a total of 63, which is more than twice as many 
as that for any previous year except 1892, for 
which the total is 37. Among the 63, 33 of the 
pubUcations issued in 1895 deal with Pithecan- 
thropus. By this time any new discovery of note 
was sure to be widely discussed immediately after 
the date when sufficiently full particulars of it 
had been circulated. -And as many new funds 
were forthcoming, thanks to the ever-increasing 
activities of the archaeologists, so the scope of 
human palaeontology grew rapidly. This con- 
tinued to be the situation until the War called a 
halt. The output for 1914 seems to have been 
little affected, but thereafter there was a marked 
decline until the nadir was reached in 1919. It 
should be remembered that -American publica- 
tions are included. For 1919 the total is 28, a 
lower figure than that for 1868, but there was a 
remarkably regular recovery until a new maximum 
(of 112) was reached in 1926. The fact that this 
was followed by a decline may be attributed to 
the economic depression which restricted funds 
available for publications. The number for 1935 
is not shown on the chart ; it is 27. which is 
probably about a quarter of the value which 
would be obtained from the total publication.s for 
the year. The numbers shown for 1934 and 1933 
must also be supposed much too small on account 
of the fact that it was impossible to collect 
references to all the literature pubhshed shortly 
before the compilation was brought to a close. 
Interest in fossil human skeletons has certainly 
not declined in the past two or three years, and 
it is quite likely that a new maximum has already 
been reached. The yearly output of the literature 
is now- so large that no one can hope to make 
himself acquainted w-ith the whole of it ; the 
specialist is obliged to .select as judieiou.slv as he 
is able to. 

The total number of entries shown in Fisr. 1, 
together with the 27 for 1935 not show-n there, is 
3,050. Alany of these cannot be supposed to 
have been finally judged and assimilated yet by 
those who are especially concerned with the 
subject, but the .student is continually asking for 
more. There are as yet no complete reports on 
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the La Ferrassie, Mount Carmel, Saccopastore 
(Rome) and London specimens, although 
these have been available for study for some 
years, and among more recent finds as j’et 
undescribed in detail the specimens from Java, 
the Swanscombe and the latest Sinanthropus 
skulls are of major importance. The material is 
accumulating rapidly and new evidence will 
doubtless settle many old controversies and call 
forth new ones. 

Statistics of the publications may also be used 
to examine the changing interest taken in in- 
dividual skeletons. It appears from the bibUo- 
graphy reviewed that the Pithecanthropus erecius I 
and the Piltdown specimens havm been discussed 
more exten.sively than any others. There are 
totals of 522 references giv’en for the former and 
317 for the latter, and the distributions of these 
in years are shown in Fig. 2. It should be 



Fig. 2 . st.vtistic of publtc.vtiox.s 1892 - 1932 . 


realized that a unit entry there (taken from the 
second section of the book) has a different sig- 
nificance, on the average, from a unit entry in 
Fig. 1 (taken from the author catalogue). This 
is so because a single pubhcation may deal with 
several specimen.s, and there will be an entry 


under each in the lists of references given for 
them. The first account of the Pithecanthropus 
skull-cap appeared in 1892, and it was not until 
three years later that its importance appears to 
have been made widely known by the issue of 
33 descriptions and discussions of it. General 
interest appears to have waned rapidly until the 
increased attention attracted to the subject as a 
whole, which became apparent in 1908, called 
forth re-considerations of what was then by far 
its most important material. Shortly afterwards 
attention was diverted to the newly described 
Piltdown skull, and the discus.sions and con- 
troversv' w hich it evoked were, in spite of the 
W ar, more sustained than those which followed 
the original description oi Pithecanthropus. After 
the interval of 20 years there were far more 
anthropologists ready to examine in print an 
important new find. The two sets of frequencies 
compared in Fig. 2 show a remarkable regularity. 
From 1913 to 1920 the Piltdown skull held the 
field: in 1921 the two frequencies were equal and 
they remained practically equal until 1925; for 
every year from 1926 onwards Pithecanthropus 
received more attention than his (or her) riv'al. 
and it must now be considered the more im- 
portant fossil. 

The reader who has examined Fig. 1 may have 
wondered what the earliest publications — before 
1820, say — are which can claim a place in a 
bibliography of human palaeontology. The entry 
for 1774 is a book by J. F. Esper describing bones 
found in a cave at Gailenreuth, near Bayreuth. 
The fragments of a human skeleton among them 
are now considered to be of unknomi age. The 
.same must be said of the specimen from Guada- 
loupe. described by Konig in the Phil. Trans, of 
the Royal Society in 1814. and of the Cannstatt 
fragment first referred to by Jiiger in 1818. 
Buckland's account of the '' Red Lady " of 
Paviland in the Reliquice Diluviance (1823) 
appears to be the earliest of any hviman skeleton 
which is accepted to-day as palseolithic. 


AN EGYPTIAN MIRROR HANDLE IN FOSSIL BONE. By D. E. Derry, M.C., M.B., Ch.B., Cairo. 


Illustrated. 

m When Mr. Guy Brunton was excavating 
at Gau. Upper Egypt, in the season 
1922-23 {Gnu and Badari 111), he opened a 
burial pit of the Fir.st Dynasty w hich w as filled 
with petrified animal bones, mostly hippopotamus, 
and fragments of three human skulls, as well as 


other bones of the skeleton also mineralised. As 
the pit contained Eighteenth DvTiasty carved 
iv'ory objects, mirror handles, spoons. &c.. 1 went 
through the whole collection of the bones with the 
object of ascertaining whether any of them 
showed signs of having been employed as material 
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in the manufacture of such articles as those 
found in the pit. Nothing of the sort Avas dis- 
covered, but shortly after my return to Cairo, 
Major R. G. Gayer-Anderson, to whom I had 
described this remarkable collection of fossil 
bones, showed me the broken half of a mirror 
handle AA’hich had been in his possession for some 
time and which by a strange coincidence proved 
to have been fashioned from the petrified bone of 
some animal. 

The mirror handle is shown from the inside 
in Fig. 1 and from the outside in Fig. 2. In the 
former the cancellous tissue of the bone is well 
seen. But for the fact that the handle is broken 
it is questionable whether it would have been 
diagnosed as bone. Its AA'eight and consistence 
suggest stone, while the beautiful polish and 
grain of the outer surface resemble walnut. 

The provenance of this interesting fragment 
is unknoAATi and as no example of a mirror handle 
in fossil bone is to be found in the large collection 
preserA’ed in the Museum of Antiquities in Cairo, 
it seems worthy to be placed on record. 

Major Gayer-Anderson most kindly gave me 
the mirror handle and it is at present in my 
possession. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OOLITIC LIME- 
STONE ESCARPMENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
BRONZE AGE FRANCE. By Margaret Dunlop. 
Abstract of a Paper read at the British Association's 
Meeting, Blackpool 1936. 

4 QC The grouping of Bronze Age finds in 
I U U France is such that one can discern three 
types of environment, viz. maritime, riverine, and 
plateau. The first group predominates in the early 
and late Bronze Age, the riverine assumes 
importance again and again, and in the middle 
Bronze Age particularly, while with the advent 
of cooler and wetter conditions in the ninth 
centurj" b.c., the forest-free plateaux, and the 
Oolitic limestone ridges in particular, are 
significant in the distributions of certain objects 
of material culture. 

As regards habitabihty, the Oohtic ridges, 
stretching from the Charente in a great curve 
through Champagne, to the southAvard termina- 
tion of the Ardennes, vith southern branches in 
the Jura, represented an area of primary settle- 
ment AA’ith longitudinal areas of forest-free 
pasture, although their slopes and fringing 
valleys of Lias clays Avould be and still are 
densely forested. 



_ 4 -’ 


Fig, 1. Fig. 2 

.AN EGYPTIAN MIREOK HANDLE IN FO.SSIL BONE. 

The Jurassic hmestones abut on the Jura and 
related SavIss province of the Western Alps in 
the east, and reach the Atlantic betAceen the 
Gironde and Breton Bronze Age agglomerations. 
The belt is significant as a way of exchange in 
an area characterized by extensi\*e and intensive 
deA-elopments of trade. The value of the limestone 
to the hunters of the Palaeolithic is Avell knoAAui. 
The honey-coloured flint of Grand Pressigny 
(Indre et Loire) has been found in Brittany, 
Belgium, the Jura, and recently in Provence. 
The spread to the last tAVO centres, Avhich Avas 
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continued in the Early Bronze Age. would seem 
to be related to the Oolitic escarpment. Camp 
de Chassey arrowheads were probably evolved 
in contact with Alpine influences, and were 
disseminated in what is now France by the 
same means. 

In the ASneolithic and early Bronze Age 
maritime trade was of great significance, and the 
north-west coastal region woke up to intercourse 
on an unprecedented scale. These maritime, 
and more especially Breton, connections appear 
soon to have been supplemented by the develop- 
ment of a route from the Rhone mouth to the 
Gironde, which latter became very important in 
the late phase of the early intercourse, and was 
no doubt helped by the salt deposits of the 
western Pyrenees. Continental intercourse may 
be indicated by the fine stemmed flint arrowheads 
which are very numerous in France, and 
later, by aU except some Breton types of 
beakers. 

With the exception of salt, the valuable com- 
modity of trading communities, there are few, if 
any, metalliferous dejjosits of Bronze Age signi- 
ficance on the Oolite. Cultivation was extended 
in the Bronze Age optimum to greater altitudes 
than at the present day and the Jura salt 
reserves came to have special significance among 
a mainly vegetarian agricultural people. 

Calcareous rocks, because of their porosity, 
rarely support dense forest, even under the most 
favourable conditions, although the Oolites are 
more susceptible to tree growth than the chalk. 
This, however, was a period of desiccation for 
the most part, and the French Jurassic ridges 
rise to considerable height.s. A scanty tree 
covering is therefore likely. Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age, i.e., c. TOO B.c.. when the Twflight of 
the Gods, the Fimbulwinter of the German 
Edda, with its cool damp weather, gradually 
overtook Europe, vegetation growth and the 
deposition of acid humus was rapid, and the 
calcareous ridge.s came to have a pectdiar signi- 
ficance in a period of uncertainty, of invasion, 
and of conquest. 

We should not then expect the Jurassic lime- 
stone ridges to gain early prominence while 
maritime intercourse was predominant. Their 
habitabihty is emphasized in the middle Bronze 
Age when interior commerce develops by means 
of the ridges and rivers, and they emerge from 
isolation in a belated Neolithic phase behind a 


barrier of dense damp oakwoods and coniferous 
forests, to become a highway of trade across 
Central France and vie with the Channel shores 
as an outpo.st of European civilization. The 
littoral may be said to be Atlantic in type, with 
an industrial and maritime basis, the other 
Central European in outlook, and apart from a 
considerable development of salt-mining later, 
agricultural. In the late Bronze Age and early 
Iron Age, the ridges became a refuge from 
invaders from the north-east and east, by whom 
they were eventually conquered and valued for 
their warm soil and good dramage. By 450 B.C. 
an outward spread from the Oolites was in 
progress, as the result of climatic amelioration. 

The distributions of type axes, in view' of their 
overwhelming preponderance in the Bronze Age, 
may be taken to demonstrate fluctuations in the 
significance of the OoUtes. Flat axes are of 
negative value. The axe with raised lateral 
edges is probably Central European in origin, 
and the idea may have been carried along the 
calcareous ridges to what became a centre of 
manufacture in the lower Gironde. The palstaves 
were a typically Atlantic variety in France, 
though inland spread along the more readily 
navigable estuaries is common. The median- 
winged axes and bronze sickles of roughly the 
same period are contrasted with the Atlantic 
group in that they have an east interior rather 
than a peripheral distribution. The socketed 
celts of Bronze were widespread, with Atlantic 
France and the Cotentin peninsula once more 
dominant, with the reorganization of cross- 
Channel connections. They were probably taken 
down the Rhine and along the Channel coasts 
from their North Central European centre of 
evolution, and only to a very minor degree 
through Central France. 

The major Bronze and early Iron Age cultural 
spreads affecting the French Oolites are tabulated 
in fig. 2. 

The Oolitic ridge is significant in that it tends 
to take out to the Atlantic Central European 
influences, when these, enriched by the trade of 
the amber route, have attained great significance. 
In particular, the features of the important 
W est Alpine forms are disseminated along it. 
It gives opportunities for the development of 
something unique, and not merely for an exten- 
sion into the boundaries of present-day France 
of a non-autochthonous culture, c.g., of the North 



Fig. 1. SKETCH map of France, showing areas above 600 ft. (stippled) and abovi: 1000 ft. (black). 

Scale about 1 : 5,000,000. 

European loess, as in the north-east, of the habitation, and may therefore be said to be a 
Breton province of the north-west, which, distinct, though secondary, cultural province in 
although great, was very closely linked with the life of Bronze Age France, and a feature of 
western Britain, or of the Swiss Lake Dwelling \'ital importance in the maintenance of exchange 
culture which had its western outpost in Savoy, and some semblance of organization during the 
It is a natural region imposing topographic unsettled conditions of the Hallstatt phase of 
restrictions upon those utUizing it for trade and readjustment. 
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D-ATE : B.C.j CULTUHAL SpRE-AD. 

ChAB.ACTERISTIC We.APOJs'S. 

Area of Influence. 

e. 175(l Infiltration from the Rhine ; 1. Large broad triangular 
’ \-alley and South Germany. ; dagger basetl on flint 

; coimterpart. 4-6 rivets. 

1 2. Flanged axe. 

i 

Jura, Dauphine. South of 
Hautes Alpes. Down Rhone 
to Vienne. 

(Forest : Vienni' to Avignon.) 
Westward to Saone only. 
(Pastoral people, and valleys 
heavily forested.) 

c. 1400 Ini asion from South Ger- I. Dagger Avith blatle with 

many and Bohemia. two rivets, narrowing to 

a trapezoidal base. 

2. Simple sword. 

Jura, C'harente. Also S. to 
Gard and S.W. to Puy-de- 
Dame. 

Many thousands of tumuli in 
C'ote d'Or and Jura of this 
period. (Inhumation with 
extended .skeleton.) X.IV. to 
Calvados (Mining). Herault 
Oolites important. 

c. 1200 

Invasion and infiltration 1. Rivettedpistiliform sword. | Sword to Aube and Marne 

from Xortli European . 2. Winged lance with eyelet ‘ (common in Paris basin), 

plain and Rhineland. lioles at base of wings. i Teiminal winged axe to S. 

(Slits replaced by rivets in I Brittanv. 

Doubs and Jura (secon- j Inhumation still frequent, 
tlary group).) j 

: 3. Terminal winged axe. i 

1 (H\ brid between palstave and median winged type : 

] cross fertilization of ideas at trade centres on Oolite.) 

c. 850 

First Hallstatt int asion into ' Short bronze sword. 
FrancheComtefromSouth Considerable ornament. 

Germany and M'estern (SpiralR- coiled antenna?, 

Austria. probablj- developed first 

in Eastern France or on 
Swiss plateau). 

Apart from a few riverine 
hoards, remarkable coinci- 
dence in unsettled period 
with Oolitic outcrop. 

Earthen tumuli. 

c. 6o0 

Renewed invasions from Iron sword with bronze 

similar source. rivets. 

Greater stability towanls Hilt terminating in double 

450 B.c.) circle. 

(Early La Tme.) 

Well distributed as above. In- 
mcrease in population. 

Chief concentration around 
iron mines of Chatillonais 
(X. of C'ote d'Or.) 


Fig. 2 . T-iBUL-VTiON" or rui.TrR,\L sprkaos is- bros'Ze age .axd e.arey iron" .age. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


The Torguts of Etsin-gol. Su>nynrtr;t of a Com- 
, _ _ yniniication presented by Dr. Costa dMonleJL 

I 36 1937. 

Dunug the years J 929-1930. Dr. Moiitell iva.s 
directing the etlmugrapliic research of >SA-eii 
Hediii’s expedition to China and Mongolia. Obseiva- 
tions made in the eoiir.se of a tivo months' vi.sit to 
the Torguts of Etsm-gol in 1930 ivere iutersjiersed 
with a few data from Eastern Mongolia, e.sjiecially 
from C'hahar, Sunit. Durbet aiul Darkhanbel. The 
lecture dealt exclusively with the material culture, 
community life, anil manners and customs of the 
people. 


To learn the characteristics of the original 
Mongoban culture it is necessary to disengage the 
outer layer which Tibetan and Chinese influences 
have added during recent centuries. PracticalK 
all activities connected with .stock-raising, with the 
construction and furnishing of the tents, and with 
the preparation of food, can be attributed to the 
old indigenou.s culture. To this also belongs the 
art of working sheep's wool into the felts which 
cover the framework of the tents. 

The oldest Mongolian culture must have been 
entirely dependent on the products of the herds. 
Even to-da\- milk, butter, cheese, and meat form the 
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chief ingredients in the diet. It appears certain, and they illustrated well the type of country in 
however, that a barter trade with agricultural which they live and the difficulties of environment- 
neighbours sprang up very early. The Mongols which both they and those that hope to administer 

supplied live-stock and wool and received in return them have to overcome. They were seen on their 

tea, meal, and cloth. It is a remarkable fact that the annual migrations, in their dry weather cattle 
art of weaving seems never to have been acquired, camps, tending the cattle, and fishing and dancing, 
although spinning yarn on a distaff is generally Some of the types of game that inhabit their country 

known. One may suppose that hides, and perhaps were shown including the very rare Xile Lechwe 

also felt, were used for clothing at a more primitive or ^liss Oray's Cob. 
stage of Mongol culture. 

There are many vestiges of the pre-lamaist religion. Ethnology under Glass. Simimary of Presiden- 
some of which are expre.ssed in strict tabus. tial Address delivered by Dr. H. S. Harrison. 

The ancient worship of rocks and mountains can I 29 June, 1937. 

still be detected, and in the institution of the Jf divide mankind into two main cate- 

fjurtum purely shamanist traits survive. Scapuli- gories, tho.se who live close to the soil, and those 
mancy is especially frequent. In the marriage .^^.ho live close to the pavement, the ethnologist 
ceremonies, sports and games, music and folk belongs to the one, and pursues his own image 
poetry, are numerous earlj' elements. through the other. If he is a museum man, work- 

During the last decades the Mongols have been ing in an atmosphere of ' specimens ’ and labels, he 
subjected to strong influences from without, and i^ in course of time conditioned to his glazed en- 
their culture is very likely to undergo rapid and vironment, and becomes of necessity museum- 
significant changes. In many border regions they minded. He looks upon the objects in his charge 
have already been forced to adoiff agriculture and from a jioint of view which differs from that of his 
a sedentary mode of life, while elsewhere they have colleague, the field-ethnologist, who provides him 
been driven away and imjioverished through the with much of the information that may help him 
advancing Chine-se colonization. The Soviet regime to a wider outlook. But in any ca.se his‘ immediate 
in Outer Mongolia has involved a fundamental concern is to make the best of his material, in 
alteration of conditions in that part of the country, respect of its preservation, study, and display. In 
But in the Egsin-gol area, ^fongol traditions have it.s arrangement he can sometimes choose between 
been able to continue, up to the present, relatively the two main alternatives of the ethnological and 
undisturbed. the ethnographical systems. If the former is his 

choice, hi.s scheme will include comparative, distri- 
Among Nuer and Koma Tribes of the Upper butional. and evolutionary sections, though ethno- 
I Nile. Commentary on a Film shown by graphical groupings need not be entirely lacking, 

lu# Corjiekl on 15 June, 1937. as, for example, in the ca.se of decorative art. 

The film was taken during the course of a four- Magic and religion, instruments of music, currency 
year tour in Xasir District in the Upper Nile and money, and some other tj’pes of objects, will 
Province of the Anglo-Egj'ptian Sudan that ended help to illustrate the close association between the 
in November, 1935. The eastern boimdary of this material and the non-material sides of hiunan 
district nms for some 250 miles along the inter- culture. Whichever of the two main systems is 
national boundary with Abyssinia. In the north adopted, opportimities may be taken of illustrating 
it lies close under the high mountain plateau of such theories or methods of approach as Diffusion, 
Abyssmia. Cultme Areas, and Kulturkreise. Evolutionary 

The small area which lies between the mountain series may be attempted, though here so much 
massif on the east and the vast low-lying swamps depends upon hypothesis and inference that caution 
of the L pper Nile is inhabited by a small conglomer- must be exercised, and a hackgrormd of warning 
ation of people only some 5,000 strong. colours is appropriate. The fact.s and principles 

They speak three distinct languages and, for of social organization, being relatively volatile and 
want of a better name, are called Koma, a word fugitive, do not lend themselves to imprisonment 
the Galla use when referring to them. Little is and discipline imder glass, though points of contact 
known of them and they are hut the pitiful remnant need not be altogether wanting. In spite of this 
who have managed to survive some generations unavoidable deficiency, museums are not to be 
of raiding from the Galla on the east and Nuer regarded merely as sj-noptic mazes, made free as 
on the west. well as safe for democracy, but also as capable of 

But the main portion of the film depicted the playing an essential part in the study of our subject, 
Jekain section of the Nuer Tribe, the largest branch as of others. Material objects are the only tangible 
of the Nilo-Hamitic family that inhabits the representatives of alien reality that the student can 
inhospitable swamps of the Upi^er Nile. Although examine, and. apart from their own technological 
the Nuer cultivate a reasonable amoimt of cropis and cultural significance, a practical training in the 
their chief interest lies in their extensive heads of morphology of artefacts will form a concrete basis 
cattle. They are semi-nomadic, and the whole for the more elusive teachings of the sociologist, 
oj cle of their life is regulated by the .seasonal A National Museum of Anthropologj- is long overdue, 
movements of their cattle. not least for the .stimulus it would afford to the' 

Scenes were shown covering most of their activities, study of the native peoples of the Empire, whose 
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governance demands not only pover, but such 
sympathy and tact as must depend upon a detailed 
knowledge of their social and material culture, as 
well as of their social psychologj". There is a tardy 
but increasing recognition of the value of this 
knowledge to administrative officers, and the 
anthropologist is anxious to collaborate in the 
movement for extending less arbitrary and dogmatic 
methods of conciliation than that of blood- 
letting, now, it may be hoped, approaching 
obsolescence. 


Applied Anthropology Committee. 

. _ _ The Coimcil of the Royal Anthropological 
1u9 Institute has constituted a Standing Com- 
mittee on Applied Anthropology, which will 
meet at regular intervals for the discussion of prob- 
lems of culture contact and the application of anthro- 
pological knowledge to the government of subject 
races. The committee will seek to stimulate 
popular and official interest through the publication 
of articles in Man, representations to colonial 
Governments through the Colonial Office, and 
personal contacts with officials. It will endeavour 
to further the organization and systematization of 
research in this field, bv means of discussions within 


the Committee and with experts who have been 
engaged in research and by enlisting the co-operation 
of potential fieldworkers in accordance with a 
considered plan. The advice of persons in practical 
contact with native life will be sought in formulating 
such plans. Typical questions on which research 
might be encouraged are : Programmes of " popular ’ 
or ‘ village ' education in their relation to the 
actual circumstances of native life ; the attitudes 
of various European agents towards sorcery with 
reference to native beliefs and practices ; the 
evolution of native law. particularly among mixed 
populations; the effects of migratory labour on 
village organization ; the evolution of squatter 
commimities ; the development of new religious 
cults; modern modifications m the functions of 
native political authorities, and their relations with 
their subjects ; the effect of various systems of 
taxation on native economic life. 

The conunittee will also organize discussions 
tending to the elucidation of various theoretical 
concepts belonging to this particular aspect of 
anthropology, with regard to the use of which there 
is at present little agreement, such as ‘ cultural 
' stability.’ ‘ cultural disintegration,’ ' cultural 
' reintegration,’ ‘ detribalization.’’ 


REVIEWS. 


INDIA. 


The Katkaris : A Sociological Study of an Aboriginal 
. jH Tribe of the Bombay Presidency. Bt/A.S. 
|4D ll'rh'iig. I'ha Bombay Book Depot, Ghgaon. 

Bombay. ly34. 1.5G pp.. .rie platex. Price Os. 

Indian anthropology is still sh\- and backward. -A 
great impetus was given to it when, at the suggestion of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, the Government of 
India conducted an extensive ethnographic survey of 
India at the beginning of this century. It was expected 
when this preliminary survey was completed some years 
ago that monographic studies of the various tribes would 
be undertaken from the point of view of the sociologist, 
but this hope has not been fulfilled except for parts of 
Assam and Chota Nagpur, thanks to the labours of Dr. 
Hutton, Babu Sarat Chandra Roy. and Air. J. P. Alills. 
Therefore, this little book which is a serious attempt to 
study the sociology of an interesting tribe of western 
India bt' a young Mahratta scholar is a welcome addition 
to the scanty literature on the subject. The Bombay 
University and Dr. Ghurt e de.serve our thanks for the 
help that they have rendered the author for the publica- 
tion of his book. 

The Katkaris are one of the backward tribes of the 
Bombay Presidenc\‘ unjustly labelled as a criminal tribe 
for administrative convenience (a practice which is, 
unfortunately, followed in other provinces also). Leav- 
ing aside the traditional means of obtaining livelihood on 
the outskirts of the jungles, they are making a bold bid 
for surer ways of liiing near the towns and in rural 
villages, taking to agriculture, fishing, charcoal making, 
in fact, anytiiing that adds to their scanty resources. In 
the course of this change in their economic life the 
usual process of standardization which could otherwise be 
called ■ Hinduization ’ is also going on at a rapid rate. 
When dealing with a tribe that is living amidst a multi- 
plicity of Hindu castes, a proper understanding of the 
W'orking of their institutions is possible only if the ' social 


‘environment’ or the caste environment is clearly 
described with its action and reaction on the community 
that is studied. In this respect the method of presenta- 
tion of descriptive material on must of the Hinduized 
tribes of India will have to be somewhat modified from the 
usual svstems that are suited for isolated tribes elsewhere. 
Mr. Weling, therefore, heginswith a sketch of the ' Geo- 
‘ graphical and social environment ' ; because of the lack 
of uniformity in the latter in the various localities where 
Katkaris are found, the author gives us only a very brief 
account of it. A map showing the di.stribution of the 
Katkaris would have helped the understanding of this 
part of the subject much better. Chapter TI on ’ Physical 
‘ Affinities ’ is rather crude m giving a few averages of 
measurements in such a way that the physical anthro- 
pologist could make little use of them; the descriptive 
somatology also is done iii an unorthodox manner. The 
economic acthities of the people are dealt with fully in 
the next chapter. The author has collected statements 
about family budgets, per capita wealth and income, 
etc., w'hich the student of rural economics will find fjuite 
useful. The changes that are taking place in rituals 
connected with marriage, death, etc., are also carefully 
recorded. In Chapter VH on ' Arts and ticiences,’ one 
finds Katkari versions of Hindu myths. Mr. Weling 
concludes the little book with a prophecy that the 
Katkari would be a useful addition to the village 
community,” no longer dangerous to the commimitj'. 
though officially a criminal to the administration. 

The book is marred be- misprints in many places and 
very close packing of details w ithout sufficient theoretical 
explanation which is e.ssential to understand their true 
meaning. But when we remember that the author 
had to contend against official antipathy and work 
under very difficult conditions, he deserves our 
congratulations for what success he has arhieted. 

-A. -AIYAPP-AN. 
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Explorations in Sind. By X. G. Majumdar, Jtf.^4. 
J J J {Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India^ 
141 ^ 0 . 48.) Delhi, 1934. 172 pp. Price 21s. 6fL 

The epoch-making discoveries at Mohenjo-daro 
have turned the eyes of the world upon the hitherto 
neglected Indus valley. The history of India has been 
earned back to the fourth millenium b.c.. and she has 
now taken her place alongside of Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Crete, as one of the cradles of the great prehistoric 
cultures of the world. But Mohenj-daro could not 
have been the sole site of the period in the Indus valley. 
The ehalcolithic civilization of which it was one of the 
centres must have been spread over a wide area, as was 
proved by the excavations at Harappa, over four 
hundred miles away. Tliis was further confirmed by 
the surveys of Kelat and Baluchistan by Mr. Hargreaves 
and Sir Aurel Stein. 

The present memoir embodies the results of two 
journeys of exploration in Sind, in the cold weathers of 
1929—30 and 1930—31. These investigations showed 
that an extensive area of prehistoric culture existed 
between the Khirthar Range and the Indus. The 
country must have been much more densely populated 
than at present, and both rainfall and climatic con- 
ditions must have been more favourable. The area was 
gradually deserted as desiccation drove the inhabitants 
to seek more congenial habitations. There were three 
classes of settlements : those in the foothills, on the 
river bank, and round lake Manchhar, but none of them 
evolved an advanced and wealthy civilization like that 
which later sprang up at Mohenjo-daro. The remains 
consist almost entirely of pottery. This falls into two 
types — the thin pale ware, of buff or light red clay wuth 
geometric patterns, which was first found at Amri and 
a number of sites m the hills of Western Sind, and the 
black-on-red variety which is associated with Mohenjo- 
daro. The two types represent two phases of the Indus 
valley culture. The ceramic remains of Baluchistan 
belong to a distinct group by themselves. 

Mr. Majumdar thinks that we may infer, from the 
pottery and other evidence, that there was an earlier 
migration into the western highlands and thence into 
the Indus valley, but that the Mohenjo-daro remains 
point to a people who had settled down for a very long 
time, and had developed their own highly individualized 
art and culture. Mr. Majumdar's researche.s also threw 
a tiood of light upon prehistoric lines of communication 
between Smd and the outer world. He shows that the 
ancient route through the Makran and the Las Bela 
State crosses the Hab river at Hab Chauki, and runs 
via Karachi to Tatta and onwards. This was the route 
followed by the Arab invader Muhummad Kasim in the 
eighth century a.d., and by Alexander the Great on his 
return journey. Other prehistoric routes to Baluchistan 
are still followed by Brahuis. Baluchis and other nomads. 


A degenerate form of the Indus valley civilization, 
found at Jhukar and Lohumjo-daro and some sites on 
the Manchhar Lake, marks the decline of the period. 
The pottery of this period is black and of the ‘ beU- 
beaker ’ type, and has affinities with specimens belonging 
to the Early Iron Age, found at Huttanhalli, near 
Bangalore. Between this and the earliest Buddhist 
remains there is still a great and unbridged gap. 

This important and scholarly monograph is illustrated 
with the excellence and profusion which we have learnt 
to associate with the publications of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, and it shows that the younger genera- 
tion of Indian archeologists, brought up in the Marshall 
tradition, is equally proficient in fieldwork and 
exposition. H. G. RAWLIKSON. 


Dual Organization in Assam. By J. K. Bose. Re- 
M mg^ printed from the Journal of the Department of 
147 Letters, Vol. XXT’’; Calcutta University Press, 
1934. 2Qpp. 

In this short paper Mr. Bose seems to be on firm 
ground in applying the slippery term ’ dual organization ' 
to the four Old Kuki tribes which he has studied at first 
haml: the Anal with eight clans to each moiety, the 
Lamgang with four, the Mantak with two phratries, and 
the Aiinol with two phratries of two clans each. The 
Marring Xaga scheme, with its senior and junior endo- 
gamous branches, its two territorial divisions also 
endogamous. and its four groups of three clans each is 
interesting, though it does not fit in with Rivers’ defini- 
tion of dual organization. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bose will publish his e\'idence more fully in book form, 
with maps and genealogies. Most of the other instances 
of dual organization which he enumerates require and 
deserve closer investigation. In rendering proper names 
in Roman script the barbarisms of English phonetics 
should be avoided. E. J. RICHARDS. 


The Mahabharata : an Ethnological Study. By 

J - * G, J. Held, Ph.D. London [Kegan Paul) and 
143 Amsterdam, 1935. viii H- 352 pp. 

After a short survey of Indian epic research, 
and rev’iew of the critical views of Lassen, Sorensen, 
Weber, Ludwig. Dahlmann, Levi, and Washburn 
Hopkins, Dr. Held propounds his own thesis, recon- 
struction of ‘ epic ’ culture, involving an ethnological 
emendation of Senart's theory of caste, and application 
of the study of nature, myths, symbolic rituals and 
notions of cosmic order, to the interpretation of the 
main ideas implied in the Mahabharata. Other chapters 
deal with tribal sanctuaries, games of chance and 
potlatch. The author works out his theories ingeniously, 
but he must expect to be handled by critical specialists 
much as he has handled them. J. L. M. 


GENERAL. 


British Calendar Customs : Scotland, VoL 1. Movable 
J J J Festivals, Harvest, March Riding and Wapyn- 
144 Wells, Fairs. By Mrs. AI. Macleod 

Banks, President, of the Folk-Lore Society, 
with a preface by the Rev. Canon J. A. MacCulloch. 
D.D. London : Published for the Folk-Lore Society by 
W. Glaisher. 1937. 

The title-page of the work before us, here transcribetl. 
serves also as a table of contents. Canon MacCulloch 
very justly observes, at the end of his preface, that it is 
a book to give pleasure to all readers, and to rejoice 
the heart of the scholar." The reviewer, however, 
finds it hard to deal with a bare collection, derived from 
many sources, of details of recorded folk-customs at 
Lent. Easter, Harvest and at the other centres and 


manifestations of Cult and Custom above enumerated. 
What can he do more than to commend the industry 
and accuracy of the compiler ? 

Such a work is a necessity. These customs are dis- 
appearing fast, and they will never be seen again. It 
is indeed earnestly to be hoped that they will be allowed 
to rest in peace, and be spared the absurd play-acting 
indignity, too common in these days, of spurious artificial 
revival. The world has passed them by. These times 
of ours are dominated by science, the motor-car, and the 
cheap tripper, for better or for worse; and, in such an 
atmosphere, mediievalisms, however aesthetic, are no 
more viable than the Diplodocus. 

Get them recorded as quickly and as fully as possible, 
and then let them go. To a friend of my early days. 
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who was privileged to know George Meredith, that great 
man once remarked. '* Humanity is all very w’cll: but 
’* humanity amusing itself is a degrading spectacle ! 
Many a time has the truth of that saying impressed 
itself upon me, since I first heard it : and it returned to 
memory when I read these records of organized cock- 
fights in schools, and of ferocious football orgies rather 
than games, associated with the Lent ami Easter 
seasons. We contemplate the disappearance of such 
things without the faintest sigh of regret. 

The melody on p. IU4 should have been prmte<l in 
the key of D throughout, beginning s : — . | sj. : t| etc. 
But in any case it would have been better to present it 
in staff notation; the tonic sol-fa does not adequately 
express modal tonality. 

All concerned with the important and complex subject 
of Calendar and Seasonal folklore — and not in Scotland 
only — will find this careful compilation quite indis- 
pensable. H. A. S. M. 


Nutrition Policy in the Colonial Empire. De&pnteh 
M mm Jrnw the jSecretari/ of State for the Colotiivs, fJahd 
I An 18M April, 1936. London • {Stationertf 

Colonial So. 1:?1). 1936. 8ro, pp. 8. Price 

1 pence. 

Tlie Prime Minister has had under consideration the 
question whether there are any steps which might lie 
taken at the present time to promote the application in 
the Colonial Empire of modern knowledge in regard to 
nutrition. In April last a circular despatch was sent 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to all British 
Colonial Dependencies, in which he invited particular 
attention to this problem. On the recommendation of 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and after con- 
sultation w'ith the other Ministers concerned, the Prime 
Minister has now appointed a Committee of the 
Economic Advisorj- Council which will review the replies 
received to this despatch and make recommendations 
as to the action to be taken upon them. The Com- 
mittee will also advise generally how best to promote 
the discovery and application of knowledge in this field. 

The terms of Reference of the Committee are as 
follows : — - 

1. To survey the present state of knowledge in regard 
to nutrition in the Colonial Empire in the light of 
the replies received to the circular despatch 
afldresseil by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on the ISth April. 1936. to the Officers Admiiuster- 
ing the Government.s of Colonial Dependencies. 

2. To advise from time to tune as to the measure*^ 
calculated tt) promote the discovery and appli( ation 
of knowledge in this field. 

The Chairman of the Committee is the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. Earl De La 
Warr: tlie Secretaries are Mr. D. H. F. Rickctt (Econo- 
mic A(.lvi>ory Council) and Mr. C. G. Eastwood (Colonial 
Odice) : and anthropological aspects are represented by 
Dr. Audrey Richards. 

The Colonial Secretary's despatch gives concise and 
clear statement of the problems of nutrition in relation 
to public health and especially the bearing which it 
should have upon agricultural, veterinary, educational 
and general policy in the Colonial Empire. It ls a 
subject in which technical knowledge has made great 
advances, and it is an act of wise statesmanship to bring 
that knowledge to bear upon the general welfare. 

J.L.M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


More * Kernos * Vessels from Tiflis. {Cf. Man'. 

14D refereiU'e to your article. M.\n' 1937, 3<6 

on A niodtrn 'Kernort ’ vessel J'fo/n Tifii-^. the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde m Hamburg has a vav' like 
that figured there (PI. B); there are three more m the 
Tifiis Museum. The Hamburg vase is figured (PI. 24a) 
in Ernst Grohne Vie Koppcl-. Ring-, un ! Tulltnfjtfu>s-ie 
(Abhandkuigen uinl \'urtrage v.d. Ikvmer U 
Gesellsch. vi. l-‘2, pp. 1-121: 47 plates: July 1932). 
Early in 1929 I obtained inhirmation from a Georgian 
acciuaint-ance m Tiflis about the origin and signitioance 
of these vases, and learned that for fifty year.s they have 
been no longer m use, but formerly were used at 
weddings and other fe^tl\■als. The name lor them was 
not known: on the bottom of one of the vases m Tiilis 
the w'ord /narani is written in Georgian letters; but 
this word means a 'wine eup ’ {cf. III. Volli/kande IT 
2. p. 684). Besides the kernos above-meutionetl. our 
Museum has also a clay jug with a stag's head, from 
Tiflis. Jugs decorated with animal-figures — bear, horse 
and others — are still common in Macedonia. 
Hanihanj-RUsen. A. BA HAX. 


4JT subject. Dr. R. P. Blake, of 

|A7 Harvard University, sends me the following 
information : — • 

(1) Survival of a ritual akin to the Artoklasia of the 
Greek Orthodox Church . — The use of cakes, pastes, 
■wafers, etc. in the Caucasian rituals is very widely 


spread, and is not infrequently associated with libations: 
^ee X. Djanashia The Religious Beliefs of the Abkhasians 
Khristianskii Vostok IV (1915) 72-112: X. Marr. 
ibid. 113-140 (both in Russian). In the Toteamahl of 


Armenia, it is customary to sacrifice an animal; indeed 
the term inctugh which in certain modern lUalects mean.* 
'a gift.' [id's the older meaiungs : (1) 'agept' in the 

Greek sense. (2) a ' :^ai.rtfici<d meal.* 'J'his custom dues 
i\{»X seem to he so widely spread m Georgia st) far as 
Dr. Blake's observations go. Djanashia (v. ab<jvef has 
nothing to connect libations with the cult of the dead. 
Xor has 1. Djavakhishvili HiAorg of t}>e Georgian 
PeupU im Georgian) 1. ch. 2, p. 74 ff. the best general 
aceouiit of (.loorgiaiL mythological folklore. For libations, 
special jai*'. are usod. but iku jais of special form. 

(2) Dr. Blake does not kiinw the word inafsani’, 
and suggests that it may he (’Ireek; but I do not know 
any sucli Greek wonl. 

(3) For libations, special jars are used, but not jar* 
of special form. Of these jars and their use, Djanashia 
(l.c. p. 90) give.s the following account, tran5.1ated bv 
Dr. Blake. 

Translation of passage from Djana.shia's article, 
The Religious Beliefs of the Abkhazians. 

In honor of " God ' each Abkhazian has in his cellar 
" a special jar whieh is tilled with the very best malt." 
(Ct'Cvio IS so defined, but here it appears from what follows 
to mean ' inu*t ’ ((/. “ glass of wine rather than * malt.' ) 
” However fearful the need may be which befalls his 
"hou.se, the Abhazian will not open for any eonsidera- 
" tion whatsoever the sacriticuii jar until the rite of 
" prayer to God has been celebrated.'* Thi.s holds good 
says Djanashia's note, for other saeriticial jars as well. 
" Early ui the mornmg. on the return from church, the 
" head of the family, surroiuided by ail the members of 
" the household, slaughters a kid over the sacrificial 
*'■ jar and asks mighty God mercifully to accept the 
" humble sacrifice which they offer as their fathers and 
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“ grandfathers have taught them.” He humbly asks 
Him “ not to punish them for their errors and trans- 
“ gressions.” After this the flesh of the sacrificial kid 
is boiled, and sacrificial cakes of wheat flour are baked. 
All this is again brought mto the cellar and placed before 
the sacrificial jar. The members of the farmly kneel 
and the head of the family piously cleans off and opens the 
jar, and holding in his left hand the heart and liver of 
the kid, which are spitted on a twig of funduk (a word 
“ unknown to Dr. Blake ”) prays to Antsu a-du mighty 
“ God ”) that He should grant to him and to his family 
a long and happy life. In this connexion the head of 
the family must mention that they are carrying out 
everything “ as their fathers and grandfathers had 
“ taught them to do.” Then he dips out a glass of wine 
and pours a libation with it on the heart and liver and 
on the sacrificial cakes, cairies these three times over 
the heads of those kneeling in prayer, saying, ” Give us 
“ the warmth of thine eyes and they heart, free us from 
“ all complaints and illnesses.” Again a libation of wine, 
then all arise, turn round three times from right to left 
and lay each a bit of mcen.se on glowing coals. All stand 
quietly for a few moments until mighty God ” shall 
accept their sacrifice, and then in strict obser\’anee of the 
order of age, bits of the heart, liver and cakes are 
given to each and also a glass of wine to all present. It 
is to be noted that of this sacrifice only members of the 
household are permitted to eat and drink. Even the 
married daughters are considered to be strangers, and 
are not allowed to eat, but wives and children may. 
It is sinful even to think of selling this wine. In the 
majority of famihes women are not allowed to touch 
the sacrificial meats at all. In this manner each year the 
Abkhazians offer domestic sacrifice to God “ for His 
“ share.” 

At intervals of from three to five years each Abkhazian 
must offer God *• His share ” (i.e., the sacrifice) in the 
forest, where a clean place is chosen under a tree, 
usually an oak or a hornbeam. Here is generally 
sacrificed a gelded goat as many years old as the interval 
since the previous prayer in the forest. To this 
ceremony no women whatsoever can be admitted. Their 
sole participation consists in preparing the sacrificial 
cakes. The ceremony is carried out by the oldest 
member of the family, to whom belongs the hide of the 
animal sacrificed. The sacrifice takes place before the 
ashwamkyat. The word ashwamkyat is explained (p. 81) 
as a temporary table made out of four sticks on 
which are laid twigs. These are then covered with 
green leaves, generally of the wild walnut, the oak 
and the hornbeam, which I have described above. 
“ The ritual of the ceremony is the same as that in the 
“ house except for the absence of the wine jar. A little 
*■ wine is brought for libation in a pitcher. All the males 
“ in the district assemble at this ceremony, at the end of 
“ which they sit down on the grass and green herbs are 
“ laid before them, on which a meal is served. There 
“ should be given to each one present a piece of the 
“ liver and the heart of the sacrificial animal. The 
” sacrifice must be entirely devoured on the spot; not 
“ the smallest piece may be taken home. The horns of 
“ the sacrificed animal are hung high up above the 
“ ashwamkyat and remain there. Three legs of the 
“ ashwamkyat are cut off (each at a single blow p. 81); 
“ but the fourth remains; and everyone leaves.” 

Oxford. JOHN L. MYRES. 

Primitive Hunters of Australia. (CJ. M.^n, 1937, 40). 

, . j. Sib, — The review of my leaflet ‘ Primitive 
148 * Hunters of Australia ’ by Mr. R. Piddington 
(Mak, 1937, 40) is open to protest. Admittedly 
the pamphlet is superficial and it is designed as a brief 


explanation of the objects displayed. It is not true, 
however, that the leaflet contains no indication of the 
relative importance of various aspects of Australian 
culture. I stressed the value of magic and amply 
illustrated my points by reference to material in the 
eases. If important items are omitted from the biblio- 
graphy, the fact is regrettable, but seven pages of useful 
references should be ample in a guide of this kind to 
introduce the beginner and the casual visitor to more 
extended reading. On page 55 is a list of periodicals 
which contain many articles to which space did not 
permit detailed reference. WILFRID D. HAMBLA". 


j j Sib, — Since Mr. Hambly is apparently in agree- 

1 4u with me regarding the superficiality of the 

work and the omission of important contribu- 
tions from the bibliography, the main point at issue is 
whether I was correct in my assertion that the pamphlet 
contains no indication of the relative importance of 
various phases of native life. Mr. Hambly’s reference 
to magic (which I did not mention) is unfortunate, since 
this comparatively unimportant aspect of Australian 
culture receiv'es seven pages of the pamphlet, as against 
a single page devoted to the vitally important subject of 
initiation ceremonies ; ivhile the author writes (con- 
cerning Australian kinship systems) ; “ A paragraph 

“ will suffice to show the complexity of the social 
“ structure.” It is true that under magic are subsumed 
a set of heterogeneous facts, ranging from quartz 
crystals to warfare, the introduction of the latter giving 
an entirely erroneous impression of the importance of 
black magic as a cause of war. Thus, out of seventy 
battles recorded by Warner, only five were due to this 
cause. The important subject of tribal economics, 
again, is completely ignored. It was upon such con- 
siderations as these that my assertion was based. The 
criteria involved concern primarily the social anthropo- 
logist. But they are not altogether irrelevent to the 
question whether a work such as this is likely to lead 
the casual reader to a serious study of Australian culture 
along scientific lines. RALPH PIDDINGTON. 


Fire-Walking. {Cf. Man. 1936, 235.) 

J r n — -F^te-walking has a perermial fascination 

luD because it seems to go against the laws of 
physics. That, however, is a subject for the 
physicist and for the physiologist. The business of the 
student of customs is to explain the behaviour, not the 
physical results. The behaviour includes the associated 
ideas, for thinking is merely internal behaviour. What 
the Fijians do and think in the matter of walking 
on fire is available to us in two articles m Fijian by 
Fijians in Na Mata (the official vernacular gazette), 
1911, p. 108; 1914, p. 98. From these articles and 
information recorded verbatim from a native of Mbengga 
it is possible to supply portions of the pattern which 
are usually omitted. 

A. An account of the rite is generally prefaced by a 
myth which tells how the god taught the first fire- 
walker (Cf. my Life-Giving Myth). 

B. The fire-walkers are descendants of that first 
fire-walker. Others may only walk over if accompanied 
by one of the family. 

C. The fire-walkers first hide in the jungle. This pre- 
liminary seclusion is typical of many initiations. 

D. They dress up. 

E. The oven bums four days. With few exceptions 
all Fijian rituals last four days. 

F. During that time the performers may not paint 
their faces black, eat raw food, or fornicate, for that was 
forbidden by the god (Abstinence). 
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G. At the end of the fom- days a pudding is offered 
to the spirits in Xamali and eaten. Tliis corresponds to 
the usual ' bathing-feast ’ (isilisiU) which winds up 
every Fijian ritual after four days. 

My information does not claim to be complete. 
Further inquiries from the owners of the rite might 
yield further observances. 

The Indian rite is preceded by a long course of temple 
worship with fasting. This has still to be described 
in detail before there can be anv profit in discussing the 
eustom. ' A. M. HOCART. 

A Polynesian Wall of Coral in the British Salomon 
. _ j Islands. 

I u 1 — During a visit to Sikaiana Atoll or Stewart 

Island in May, 1906, the late Mr. C. M. Woodford, 
C.M.G. (Geographical Journal, XLVIII. July, 1916) 
alluded to, but did not see, a stone fortification built 
under direction of a Samoan who arrived in Sikaiana 
about three hundred years ago. 

The next reference appears to be that of Dr. S. !M. 
I-ambert (Health Survey of the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate. Suva, Fiji, 1934) who mentions a stone 
wall, running along the centre of the [largest] island 
from south to north, of which remnants still remain. 

During a very short visit to Sikaiana in March, 1936, 
the present writer was successful in getting some old 
men to take him to this wall which is in the midst of 
ilense undergrowth. It was found to be made of blocks 
of reef coral (the only stone available in the whole atoll) 
and. in the only spot where time could be found to 
determine its course, ran from north north-east to south 



Fig. 1. DETAIt OF COR-AL WALL. 

The Topi is 14 inches across the brim (long axis) and 
7 inches in height. 



Fig. 2. block of coral ix from of man in 

SECONDARY Jt'NOLE. 


south-west. Several of the old men, apparently about 
65 years old. said that it was exactly in the same state 
to-day as when they were children. The wall was made 
to serve as a boundary between the original settlers 
and those who came subsequently from a place called 
Luahatu which is probably m either Samoa or Tonga. 
The position of Sikaiana as shown in Admiralty Chart 
Number 214 is some 13 miles too far west. 

R. .J. A. W. LEVER. 


A Figurine Vase from “Tiflis.” (C/. Man, 1937, 31.) 

Sir, — Those who regard a primitive or archaic 
In/ technique as a criterion absolute of antiquity 
may be given pause for reflection by the figures 
on this modern vase. Had the neck of such a vase come 
to light without a pedigree and possibly unglazed, 
imagination boggles at the number of past millenia that 
would have been advanced by some as indicating the 
period of its manufacture. D. H. GORDON, Major. 


Cylindrical Beehives in Egypt and Cyprus. (Illustrated 

trn e/. M.AN, 19.37, ,33). 

I *Jq .Sir, — In No. 33, 1937, Mr. IV. H. Ingrams 
describes an interesting beehive from the Wadi 
Du’an. This has a close family resemblance to those 
used by the Greeks and Romans (see Daremberg and 
Saglio. Diet, des Antiq. gr. et rom., article Apes) and to 
those still in use in the Near East, particularly in Egypt 
and Cyprus. 

In Upper Egjqit the hives consist commonly of sun- 
dried mud cylinders or pipes, about three feet and a half 
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long by about seven inches in diameter. These are laid 
horizontally in wall -shaped piles of six to eight rows high, 
with a total height of 4J to 5 feet. An interstitial filling 
of mud holds the pipes together. In the pile illustrated 
(Fig. 1), seen at Luxor, the wall of hives is 20 feet in 
length along the base and is made up of 153 separate 
cylinder hives. At each end the wall slopes inwards as 
each row is, theoretii'ally, one cylinder less than the one 
next below. The hives are preferably stacketl in the 
shade of a tree. 

AVhen a swarm is induced to take possession of a hive, 
the front end is plugged with a mass of clay wherein a 
small opening is left at the top for the bees to pass in 
and out. The liinder end is plugged with a handful of 
sacking or of rags, pulled out whenever the bee-keeper 
wishes to learn what work the bees have done; when 
doing this he waves a smoking stick at the opening to 
deter the bees from issuing forth to attack him. When 
honey has to be gathered the bees are first expelled 



Fig. 1. CYLINDRICAL BEEHIVES. LfXOR, UPPER EGYPT. 


by the smoke of dried dung burned at one end of the 
cylinder. The attendants wear a cylindrical gauze 
veil, pendent from a wire hoop, to cover an<i protect 
the head : the lower margin rest upon the shoulders. 

The clay cyliiulers are niouflotl upon a wooden 
roller. From the longitudinal markings on the exterior 
of the cylinders, it would appear that a * tattie ’ mat. 
made of narrow*, palm-leaf midrib-splints, is used to 
enwrap the mud coating on the roller whilst drying. 

In Ch'prus the same principle is followed os in Egypt 
in the construction of the hives but here the cylimlers 
are usually of earthenware set in a heavy matrix of 
clay. The whole pile, about 7 feet high, is roofed 
like a rough farm shed, complete with beams, rafters 
and grassy sods, in order to protect the hives from 
rain (Fig. 2). In those figured, seen near Kyrenm, 
the individual hive-pipes are not visible owing to the 
amount of clay vised to bod them in. But the position 
of each is indicated by a small opening, roughly 
triangular, and by the lip beneath, made of a piece of 
broken tile, placed there to serve as an alighting shelf 
for the bees. A masonry wall at each end and at 
mid-length gives support to the pile. 

Each hive cyliiiderwhenof earthenw'are is about two 
feet and a half long wdth a diameter of nine inches. In 
other instances they are made as in Egypt of mud or 
clay mixed with chipped straw and of shorter length, 
being usually 18 to 20 inches long with a diameter of 
lu to 12 inches. These are esteemed as cooler in 



Fig. 2. pipe beehives, kyrexia, Cyprus. 

summer and warmer in winter and produce stronger 
colonies than those reared in earthenware pipes. 

It would })e useful for comparison if Mr. Ingrams 
w'ould supply further details of the hives used in Wadi 
Bu'an — their dimeiLsions. material, number and arrange- 
ment. The <juecii bee'.s cage also calls for description. 

JAMES HORXELL. 


Bee-Keeping in the Wadi Du’an : A Correction. 

1 In Man. 1037. 33. the figures are inaccurately 
described. In fig. 1. the left-hand .side of the 
photograph should be at the top; the tunnel-shaped 
bee-hive is lying along a w’ooden support, and the other 
rounded thick pole is to the right of it. 

In fig. 2. the photograph represents, not ’‘a mat 
but the “queen-bee's cage*’ mentioned in 1. 5 of the 
closing paragraph: this is no part of the “swarming 
apparatus.” D. IXURAM8. 

The Editor reqret.s these nod reperd't fig. 1 in 

its correct po-iition. 



Block from Man, 1937, 33. fig. 1. 
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Fiji. With Plate H. Roth. 

A COMPOSITE ‘TAMBUA’ FROM FIJI. By Kingsley Roth. 

J FF Definition . — The Fijian word tainbua i.s used to translate the English ' whale's tooth.' 
I illl These whales' teeth were obtained from the cachelot whale, and in order to acquire value 
as tambua — the most precious possession of the Fijians — they were polished and oiled, had two 
holes bored one at either e.xtremity, and a cord attached, usually of plaited coconut fibre, for 
convenience in handling. 

Use. — The following are some of the very many instance.s when tambua are presented according 
to native custom : — to a chief as a sign of respect and loyalty : as property on ceremonial occasions 
such as w'eddings and funerals or at any gathering attended by persons of chiefly rank : as an 
offering accompanying some request, e.g.. to a chief for permis.sion to u.se a piece of land, or for 
as.sistance in the execution of some affair which could otherwise he accomplished only with 
difficulty or perhaps not at all. One tambua suffices for any of these purposes, but one 
frequently sees presentations of a bunch of them. 

History. — The occasion on which the subject of this article (PI. H, Fig. I) was presented 1 have 
so far been unable to ascertain beyond th<it it was taken from its repo.sitory in a temple 
{mbure kalou) in a village of Xaitasiri province on Viti Levu island by the chief of Naitasiri. by 
name Ratu Peni Tanoa. who presented it to 8ir .John Bates Thurston, a former Governor of the 
Colony. Ratu Peni was a descendant of Ratu Thakombau. w ho was jjrimus inter pares when the 
chiefs of Fiji ceded thfir islands to the British Crown in 1874. Tradition adds that it was the work 
of Tongan carpenters, but I take no responsibility for the authenticity of this statement. After 
extensive inquiry in Fiji I conclude that it is in all probability a unique specimen. All the Fijians 
to whom I have shown it remark on its beauty and on the workmanship. 

Description. — This composite tambua is made up of two complete whales' teeth and sections of 
several others, all being pieced together so as to form a .symmetrical whole which in outline 
resembles a single tambua. The total number of pieces including the two whole whales' teeth is 
nine. The whole of one whale's tooth and the point of the other can be seen when the tambua 
is looked at from either side (Figs. 2 and 3). The method of manufacture must be left to supposi- 
tion, for without taking the thing to pieces it is impossible to state this with accuracy'. There are 
four holes visible at the surface of certain of the sections or pieces of whale's tooth. As far as one 
can tell, these holes, as well as those to which the cord is secured, taper from the surface inwards. 
The ends of very finely plaited coconut fibre cord can be seen at some of these holes, and this cord 
is, I think, the only binding material used in joining the pieces together. No metal has been 
used. This fact has been proved by having the tambua X-rayed (Fig 4). The density, contrast, 
and definition of the X-ray print leave much to be desired, but the figures given below indicate the 
difficulty experienced in endeavouring to find out by X-ray technique the nature of the binding- 
used in the tambua : — penetration : 95 kilovolts ; current : ICK) milliamps ; distance : 25 inches ; 
time : 5 seconds. A Potter-Buckey diaphragm was used. By employing this high power the 
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lesser densities of the object were penetrated to 
such an extent as to render them invisible in the 
resulting film and \\hat appear to be cavities or 
holes are thin portions of the main bone and on 
the under or inner surfaces. The Utmhna weighs 
4 lbs. without the cord, and its length across direct 
from tip to tip is 11 inches. 

Acknowledgment . — The tamhnu was the property 
of Miss Al\ s Thurston, daughter of Sir John, and 
to her I express my appreciation for permission 


to examine and photograph it. I am indebted 
also to the Medical Superintendent of the 
Colonial War Memorial Hospital, Fiji, for the 
X-ray film (Fig. 4). and to IVIiss Viwa McHugh 
for the beautiful drawing (Fig. 1), which has 
brought out details difficult to reproduce 
faithfully in a photograph. 

Miss Thurston has presented the tambua to the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archmology and 
of Ethnology. 


Assam. Mills. 

THE CUSTOM OF TEMPORARY MARRIAGE AMONG THE EASTERN ANGAMI NAGAS OF ASSAM. 


By J . F. Mills. 

4 CO Anyone acquainted with the Eastern 
I WU Angamis must be struck by the curious 
fact that almost every girl leaves her first husband 
after a married life which has lasted for a period 
<jf from a few day.s to a year, two or three months 
being the usual time the couple spend together. 
Less than one per cent, remain permanently 
and without a break with their first husbands. If 
asked the reason for the parting the girl will give 
some trivial excuse, such as that her mother was 
very bu.sy and she returned home to help her. 

The real reason is the strong prejudice felt 
against an adult of either sex ching without 
se.xual experience. This sexual experience is 
advertised bj' a change in dress. A young Eastern 
Angami man ma\- not wear the distinctive lines 
of cowries on his kilt till he has had connexion 
with a woman. Being a man he need not wait 
till marriage for this : he will either have an 
intrigue with a girl, or. if he wishes to avoid 
embarrassing questions, he will visit a village 
prostitute, to whom he pays a specially large fee. 
VTllage prostitution is unknown in any other 
tribe, but seems to be an old and indigenous 
institution among the Eastern Angamis. He 
can then wear a kilt ornamented with lines of 
couTies. which he himself .sews on. This clear 
connexion of cowTies with sex is interesting, and 
i.s emphasized by the fact that a man particularly 
expert in amorous intrigue may wear a fourth line 
in addition to the cu.storaary three (c/. Hutton. 
Angami Sagas, p. 25). 

With a girl it is different. She may have had 
intrigues, but until marriage she is officially a 
virgin, and open laxity on her part would meet 
with strong disapproval. It is therefore abso- 
lutely essential that every girl should be married, 
at least temporarily, in her late teens. Till she 
has been, she shaves her head, and wears long ear 


ornaments, called nyethii. Even the halt, the 
lame and the imbecile are provifled with tem- 
porary mates of sorts, for it would be .shameful 
even for them to go through life with shaven heads. 

Though everyone kno^^■s that the marriage 
will not be permanent it takes place with full 
ceremonial. young girl of the bridegroom's 
clan accompanies the bride to her husband, and 
sleeps with her for the first two nights. On the 
morning of the first day she cuts off the bride’s 
nyethii. as a sign that she is a married woman, 
even though the marriage cannot be consum- 
mated for four nights. On the first day. too. other 
girls of the britlegroom's clan visit the couple, 
are entertained, and utter formal wishes for a 
fertile and prosperous union as they go. On the 
second day after the marriage the wife eats a 
little raw rice from the husband's rice bins, to 
show that she has joint charge of the family 
food supply. On the third day the couple visit 
the girl’s parents with a gift of food and drink. 
The cerenronies over, the co\iple may part as soon 
as they feel mutually inclined, the girl going to her 
parents' house, for she may no longer sleep in 
the unmarried girls’ house. So customary has 
this parting become that quite frequently a 
couple who are really fond of one another will 
part for a time, the girl saying she ' wishes to 

rest in her parents’ house,' and will later reunite 
and live happily together for years. More usually 
however each unhurriedly seeks another partner. 
However brief their time together has been the 
girl must weave and give to the man a body- 
cloth pi tho kicii (' head making-right cloth) and 
a kilt called pi tho nye head making-right 
■ kilt ’). These are regarded as the price paid 
to him for giving her the right to grow her hair 
long. 

The second marriage, permanent though it is 
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meant to be, is shorn of all but the most meagre 
ceremonial. The woman eats no rice for one day, 
con.summation is forbidden for one night, and 
both visit the girl's parents. It is by no means 
necessary that the girl’s first marriage should be 
with a man previously unmarried, nor that her 
second should be vlth someone who has already 
gone through a first marriage. She may marry as 
her second and permanent husband a man who 
has never been married before, but more usually 
it is the second marriage of both parties. It may 
or may not last. But it is entered into dehberately 
and only serious differences would be allowed to 
break it up. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, CANADA. By 

4 CT Through the kindness of Dr. G. D. Porter, 
10/ M.D.. Director of Health Services at the 

University of Toronto. I have been allowed access 
to the records of all entrants to the University. 
Unfortunately circumstances prevented me from 
investigating the entire .series of measurements 
collected during the past sixteen years by Dr. 
Porter and his colleagues. In order to obtain some 
indication of developmental trends during the 
past decade I confined my attention to the 
records for 1926, 1933, Pik, 193.5 and 1936. 
The great juajority of the entrants uere between 
17 and 20 years of age, so I restricted my investi- 
gation to those four age-groups. 

Height . — It is interesting to find that between 
1926 and 1933 there was quite a marked increase 
in average height in each age group, and also 
that even since 1933 there has been some further 
increase. Table 1 gives the figures for the five 

FIOCRE I.— AVERAGE HERIHT OF FRESHMEX 
(UXIVERSITY OF TOROXTO). 

INCUK-!. 



A final word is necessary on the striking con- 
trast provided by the Western Angamis, closely 
allied though they are to the Eastern in race and 
custom. Among them, as among the Eastern, 
a girl may not grow her hair till marriage, but the 
great majority of first marriages are deliberately 
arranged and are lasting. Divorce is greatly dis- 
liked. Something has to be done for the cripples 
and mentally deficients, but only the humblest 
of the humble will consent to give them formally 
the married status. Among decent folk for a 
young man and a girl to marry merely so that she 
can let her hair grow would be considered dis- 
graceful. 

STATURE OF FRESHMEN ENTERING THE 

John Allan. 

years and the results for the three years 1926, 
1933 and 1936 are shown diagramraatically in 
Figure I. 

During the ten-year period commencing 1926 
the University fees have been raised on at least 
two occasions and the standard of the entrance 
e.xamination for Arts Students was also raised. 
It is impo.ssible to estimate what effect, if any, 
such changes are likely to have had on the 
average stature. Most probably they are respon- 
sible for the slightly higher percentages now 
entering the University at the ages of nineteen 
and twenty : see Table 5. Those changes might 
also have been held to account for the increase 
in the average height obtained (Table 4), when 
all age-groups are taken together, had it not 
been made clear, by taking the age groups 
separately, that the increase was apparent in 

FIGURE II.— IXCTDEXCE OF TALL AXD SHORT 
FRESmiEX IX .VGE-GROUP 17-20 YE.VRS 
% (IXCLUSIVE). 
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TABLE 

1.— AVERAGE 

HEIGHT OF 

FRESHMEH EHTERIXG 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 




Age 

to nearest Year. 



; 

Total I 

Number, j 

*^0 of all 
Entrant.s. 

Tear. 

17 

years. 

18 years. 


19 years. 

20 

years. 


Inches. Number 

linches. Numberi 

Inches. Number 

.Inches. Number 

1 


1926 

67-5 

(99) 

68 (234) 

i 

68 (182) 

68-2 

(104) 

619 

1 

77 

1933 

68-9 

(132) 

68-8 (285) 


69 (182) 

69 

(102) 

i 

701 

84 

1934 

68 -o 

(107) 

69 (239) 

! 

69-1 (233) 

68-5 

(1:17) 

706 

S6 

1935 

69-2 

(100) 

69-3 (257) 

i 

69-2 (218) 

68-4 

(118) 

' 693 

82 

1936 

69-1 

(93) 

69-3 (243) 


69-2 (253) 1 

69-3 

(125) 

714 

1 

88 


Xote 1. In 1931 standanl of Entrance for Arts CouKe was raised. 

2. In 1933 the Fees for Arts Course were '2o°o above 1926 level (1926 Fees lOO dol.) 

3. In 1936 the Fees for Arts Course were -oO^o above 1926 level. 

4. Before 1931 larger numbeiss of students obtained employment in the vacations. 


T.4BLE 

2.— .4,ver.\ch: 

WEIGHT OF FRE.SH.MEN ENTERING THE LNIt'ER.SITV OF TORONTO. 




.Age. 

i 

Total 

Number. 

% of all 
Freshmen. 

Year. 

17 years. | 

18 year.s. | 

( 

19 years. 

20 years. | 


lbs. Number ! 

1 

lbs. Number | 

lbs. Number 

lbs. Number 



1926 

133-3 (99) 1 

i 1 

i 

137-5 (234) ' 

139-9 (182) ' 

1 

’ 142-2 (104) 

1 

619 , 

r ! 

77 

1933 

! 

1 138 (132) : 

1 

142 (285) 

142-6 (182) 

1 

143 (102) 

i 

701 ' 

84 

1934 

j 1 

! 138-6 (107) : 

142-4 (239) 

143 (233) 

141-8 (127) 

706 

86 

1935 

140-8 (100) 

141-9 (257) 

144-6 (218) 

i 142-6 (118) 

693 

82 

1936 

139-5 (93) 

143-2 (243) 

143 (253) 

146-4 (125) 

714 

88 

T-A.BLE 

3.— INCIDENCE 

OF TALL .AND SHORT FRESHMEN. (IN AGE GROUP 1 

7-20 YEARS. 1 

Height 

1926 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

72 inches and over 

0 ' 

0 

6-S 

O 

O 

10-8 

0/ 

/ 0 

9-8 

0 ' 

. 0 

14-5 

O 

1) 

17-5 

Under 

66 inches 

18-8 

8-8 

9-0 

9-8 

9-7 
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TABLE 4.— AVEBAGE HEIGHT FOR ALL FKESHIIEX IX I7--20 AGE-GROUP. 

Year 1926 | 1933 1934 1935 1936 

Height in inches 67-9 | 68-9 68-8 69-1 69 • 25 


TABLE AGE DTSTRIBUTTOX’ OF FRESHMEX. 


Year 17 years 18 years 



0 

. o 

0 

o 

1926 

12 

29 

1933 

16 

34 

1934 

13 

29 

1935 

13 

30 

1936 

12 

29 


19 years. 20 years Total 


23 

13 

7 / 

->■> 

12 

.S4 

29 

15 

,S(i 

25 

14 

s2 

31 

16 

ss 


all of them. The increasing number.s of tall 
.students is clearly demonstrated in Table 3 and 
illn.strated in i'igure II. A peculiar feature of 
Table 3 is that there has been no reduction in the 
2 )roportion of very short freshmen during the 
last four years. It is not impossible that con- 
ditions during the years of acute depression may 
be responsible, and if this supposition is correct 
the percentage in the category ’ under 66 inch ' 
may well increase during the next four years. 

irci‘i 7 /d. — The increase in average weight is 
shown in Table 2 and Figure III. If anything, it 

FIGURE III.— AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FRESHIIEX. 

I.B'. 



1926 1933 1936 


is rather more than proportional to the increase 
in height, the weight-height ratio having increased 
somewhat, in sj^ite of the dejiression. 

Conclusions . — The general upward trend of 
height and weight standards is still observable 
after the depression years. Whether this is in 
part due to the periodic raising of the fees (.see 
note to Table 1) is problematical. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that the average measurements 
for students taking Medical and Science courses 
are no higher than for those taking Arts, although 
the two former have to pa}- considerably higher 
fees. This seems to lend supjiort to the theory 
that the increa.sed standards for height and 
weight obtaining in recent years are due in part 
to iun>roved knowledge of dietetic principles, 
and their apphcation in practice. 

The influence of alterations in the proportion 
of racial type.s attending the university is a 
matter that cannot be determined without 
further investigation. In recent years immigra- 
tion from Central and Southern Europe and from 
the Orient has been considerably reduced, but 
I am inclined to believe that this ha.s not had 
any significant influence on the composition of 
the student body at this University. 

In passing I would like to point out that the 
average height of Enghsh PubUc School boys of 
eighteen is almost exactly the same as that for 
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freshmen of the same age in Toronto. In this 
connexion it should be remembered that those 
entering the University m Canada in general 
come from less wealthy homes than do the 
English group referred to. It would be interesting 
to discover why it is that the Xorth American 
Continent, and in particular its We.stern border, 
provides better conditions for growth than are to 

A NOTE ON THE ANGONI PARAMOUNTCY. 

of Xative Education. Xorthern Rhodesia. 
i| C Q The rival claims of IMpezeni and Umbelwa 
I UU to the paramount cy of the Angoni have 
never been decided to the satisfaction of those 
who are most deeply interested in the matter — 
the Angoni themselves. Thanhs to the work of 
Dr. Elmslie,^ Dr Fraser^ and the Rev. T. Cullen- 
Young.^ the history of Umbelwa's section of this 
tribe, and, with it. his claims to the chieftainship, 
are pretty well known and even Mr. Lane Poole'* 
has been content to follow them in his account 
of the tribe. The credit for unravelhng Mpezeni's 
claim belongs to IVIr. D. (4. Lancaster, whose 
paper (in the press) on chronology and genealogy 
I have been privileged to see in manuscript. The 
story is told, from Umbelwa's point of view, 
simply and sufficiently in Jlidauko, a vernacular 
book published by the Livingstcnia ilission 
(1933. pp. 135-136) : and from Mpezeni’s view- 
point in IMaikol Jere's unpublished account, for 
which I am indebted to Mr. L. B. van der Walt, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission. Tamanda, 
at which station Maikol Jere is an evangelist. 

The chief wife (gogo) of Zwangendaba was 
Loziwawa Xqumayo, who was a sister of Zwide. 
She was barren and the chief, following a well- 
known custom, took her sister Sosera to raise 
children for the house. Such a wife is known as 
an nhlanzi. Mpezeni Ytutu was the son of Sosera. 

Zwangendaba’s second wife {Lusungulu) was 
Lomagazi Jere. in whose house there was also 
an nhlanzi. The latter bore Mtwalu. Later. 
Lomagazi herself bore a son, Umbelwa. These 
are the three men concerned in the paramountcy 
dispute. 

Before the birth of Mpezeni, the people of 
Inziwawa’s village, Emvuviyeni, brewed some 

^ W. A. El uslie. Among the Wild Angotii^ 

- 1). Fraser, Wlniiing a Primitive People^ 1922. 

^ T. Cullen-Young, o/Z/ie History of the Tumhuka- 

Kamanga People, 1933. 

E. H. Lane Poole, Xoies on the H^titory of the Tribes 
of the East Liiangiva Provin.ce of Xorthern Rhodesia, 1934. 


be found elsewhere. It is possible that climatic 
factors account in some way both for the stimulus 
to growth and for the relatively high incidence of 
infantile paralysis. If present tendencies are 
maintained, is it unreasonable to suggest that 
the optimum size for health, efficiency and 
intellectual development may some day be 
exceeded ? 

By J. M. W interhottom, B.Sc., Ph.D., Department 

beer and sent a pot of it to the chief. Zwangen- 
daba, however, found extraneous matter in the 
beer — a hair in the Livingstonia account,^ " some- 
‘ thing unmentionable ’ according to Maikol 
Jere. Highly incensed, Zwangendaba sent people 
to wipe out the village. The nduna^. however, 
finding Sosera pregnant, hid her and, later, her 
son, the future Mpezeni. On the presentation of 
this child to the chief, he was appeased. 

The crux of the matter, however, lies in Zwan- 
gendaba’s actions after the slaying. According 
to the Umbelwa version, the chief was not 
sufficiently softened to restore the child to his 
rightful position as heir apparent. In the 
Mpezeni version, Ntutu was not presented to his 
father for some years and did not lose his rights. 
Naturally, during the interim, the heir-apparentcy 
would pass to the house of the lusungulu. that of 
the gogo being supposed extinct. The hair, 
according to ' Midauko.’ was taken by Zwangen- 
daba to be an attempt to bewitch him: but 
‘ something unmentionable,’ while it might be 
supposed to rouse the chief to a fit of fury at 
the disrespect and carelessness it presupposed, 
would not cause the deep and lasting resentment 
that an attempt at witchcraft would bring 
aboiit. It is probably impossible now to get the 
truth, but it might be worth while showing how 
subsequent events are to be reconciled with the 
two accounts. 

It we assume the truth of Umbelwa's conten- 
tions, we can readily believe that Mpezeni would 
not be willing to resign his claims after his father’.s 
death and the quarrel between Zwangendaba 's 
brother, Ntabene, and Lomagazi (a quarrel also 
due to a charge, made by the latter against the 
former, of trying to bewitch the chief), would 
give him a powerful supporter amongst the 
ndunas. 

If, on the other hand, we take Mpezeni's 


•’ This implied an attemj)t to beu itch him. 
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account to be true, the claims of Umbehva 
remain understandable. Those who, during the 
interval when Xtutu's existence was hidden, had 
paid court to the house of the lusungulu. would 
naturally be reluctant to change over to support 
a newcomer. Many of those implicated in the 
destruction of Emvuviyeni, too, would be 
apprehensive that, if Mpezeni assumed the para- 
mountcy, he woidd take his revenge upon them ; 
and according to Maikol Jere's account, he was 
himself indiscreet enough to hint as much to 
Mgayi® before he was fairly in the saddle. 

There remains onh' to weigh the ^probabilities. 
There are two or three rather suspicious points in 
the Umbelwa version, notably the account of 
how, in a time of hunger after the departure of 
Xtabene and the death of Mgayi, Mpezeni was 
asked to lead the whole tribe to a new country. 
The right of Zwangendaba to nominate his heir, 
and to pass over the gogo's house on an unproved 
charge of witchcraft, may also be queried. 

The weaknes.s of Mpezeni's story is the extra- 
ordinary fury aroused in Zwangendaba by an 
apparently trivial event. I confess, however, 
that it seems to me that the balance of probability 
is in his favour. 

As between Mtwalu and Umbelwa. Cidlen- 
Young states that the former's onset of puberty 
was delayed, whereas Umbelwa came of age at 
a lucky time. The most usual version current 
among the Natives is that Mtwalu. as son of the 
nhlanzi, voluntarily gave way to the son of the 
lusungulu herself. 

There can be no doubt that Mpezeni lacked his 
father's genius for leadership ; his failure to 
seize the opportunity" to rally the whole tribe 

® My own infoiTuants say Xtabene. hut Mgayi would 
accoimt more plausibly lor the etl’eets. 


behind him, a failure to which reference has 
already been made, is one example, and the 
defection of hi.s nduna Chiwele, who first refused 
to accompany him to Mpinduka and then to 
rejoin him when he moved to Chiposa, is 
another.^ But Mpezeni’s defects as a leader are 
far less marked than those of Umbelwa. The 
latter started hi.s career with a .severe defeat at 
the hands of his father’s nduna Zulu Gama, 
allied with Mgabi ; then followed the revolt of 
the Atonga. who defeated the punitive expedition 
sent against them and made good their inde- 
pendence. The revolts of the Ahenga and 
Batumbuka. though avenged, still further re- 
duced the number of Umbelwa’s subjects and 
there was also an humiliating defeat at the 
hands of Mwase Kasungxi. A long series of 
bickerings between Umbelwa and one of his war 
leaders. Pikamalaza. resulted in the latter and 
his superior, Magodi Xdhlovu, crossing the 
watershed into what is now Xorthern Rhodesia 
in order to put themselves beyond Umbelwa’s 
jurisdiction. Mphamba, a minor Tumbuka chief, 
took himself off and settled in the country of the 
C’hewa Zumwanda. himself a chief of no great 
importance, without, apparently. Umbelwa being- 
able to do anything about it.'^ The ' drift from 
■ Umbelwa ’ is still going on to-day and it may 
be doubted if this chief would still be a figure of 
great importance, had he not been supported by 
the European Administration on account of his 
historical position. 


“ M{)ezeni ilul send a punitive expedition, but it lo'^t 
its way. and was annihilated by Goinane. 

® I arn indebted to Mr. F. B. Maorae, District Com- 
missioner. Lundazi, for tliis piece of information, whuh 
lie obtained from tlie District X’ote-book an<l subse- 
quently checked. 


EASTERN HtMALAYAN BLOOD-GROUPS. Bij 

4 CQ The unusually high percentage of Group 
I llu AB among Tibetans at Gyantse which 
was found by Captain D. Tennant. I.M.S. 
(Gates, 193bB) makes it highly desirable that 
more data be obtained from that interesting 
race. 

While on a visit to Kalimpong, Xorth Bengal, 
in March, 1937, I was able to test a small sample 
of Tibetans, or Bhutias, as they call themselves. 
Kalimpong is the terminus of the main trade 
route between Tibet and India and throughout 
the dry season Tibetan merchants and muleteers 


•Jileen IT. Erlunson Mncfarhtne. Illustrated. 
arrive there every day with ponies and mule 
trains bringing wool. A few Tibetan families 
have settled in the Tibetan bazaar in Kalimpong 
and Darjeeling and there are always a number of 
professional wandering beggars from Tibet in 
the district. These people are not easy to ap- 
proach and some have superstitious objection 
to losing a drop of blood. With the co-operation 
of the Scottish Mission doctors and teachers 
I obtained blood from a few Tibetan patients 
at the hospital and dispensary, as well as from 
some students vho attend the mission schools 
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(fig. 1). With the help of the Raja Tobgye Dorji 
I was able to test a dozen of the staff at the Bhutan 
Durbar House. These Bhutanese were nearly 
all from Ha. Bhutan, and they belong to the 



Fig. 1. THREE BROTHERS, FROM Y.^TVNO. TIBET. 
T.^SHI, 18 YE.iRS; MIN'OMA, 13; TSEW.IN-J). 
-YLE BELONG TO GROUP A. 


Tibetan race also. There are Bluitia.s in Sikkim 
State too (fig. 2) who resemble the Tibetans 
physically and wear similar dress and ornaments. 
Twenty of the subjects tested were natives of 
Eastern Tibet, from Chumbi. Kham and Yatung. 
Twelve were natives of Bhutan, thirteen lived 
in the Districts of Darjeeling and Kalimpong, 
Bengal, five were from G 3 'antse, Tibet (2 Group A, 
3 Group O), five from Sikkim State and one from 
Llasa. 

The sample of fifty-six therefore, though small, 
is free from anj’' possible effect.s of inbreeding 
which may exist in circumscribed localities. 
Adults and a few children were tested, including 
fourteen females. The proportions of the blood- 
groups differ considerably from the results of 
Tennant (Table I) but agree in showing that the 
Bhutia race is “ well saturated ivith the blood 
groups ” (Gates). The percentage of Group B 
is of the same order as that found by Tennant 
and con.siderabty lower than in the neighboming 
Nepalis. The percentage of O is much higher 
and that of A lower than at G\mntse. The 
GArantse conditions maj^ be partly the result of 
inbreeding, Group A having spread to the exclusion 


of Group 0 as among the White Jews of 
Cochin and Pani\'ans of Wynaad (Macfarlane). 
Gates' suggestion that the high frequenc\’ of 
Group AB in Gj’antse maj’ be due to admixture 
with Chinese is highlj' feasible because a Chinese 
garrison was actualh' stationed in Central Tibet 
at the beginning of thi.s century until 1912 
(Macdonald), and Tibetan social codes permit 
pol\'andr\' and temporarv unions. 

The proportions found bj^ me indicate that 
either blood group relationships differ markedh' 
in different parts of Tibet, or that conditions 
in Gv'antse are exceptional for reasons alreadj’ 
suggested. M\' figures indicate that an eighth 
of the Bhutias belong to Group B, over one-third 
to Group A, and almost half of them all to 
Group O. Group AB is rare in this mixed 
.sample. The pln .sical resemblance of the Tibetans 
to American Indians, particular^ the Xavajos, 
is striking to anyone familiar with both peoples. 
Some of the Tibetan designs on cloth, a.s well 
as their silver and turquoise jewellery also remind 
one of the Navajos. The nearest Mongoloid 
neighbours of Tibet in China and Xepal are fairlt’ 
high in B and it is remarkable that the Tibetans 



FlO. 2. -AD.AM. 4."). FROM G.^NCTOK. SIKKIM. 

have absorbed relativel\' httle of thi.s group. 
The^- have evidenth’ been isolated from the main 
stream of Mongoloid migration since very earlv 
times. A large group of English in Liverpool 
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tested by Jones and Glynn (Weiner), folk who 
have probably obtained Group B only since the 
Middle Ages with oriental trade (Howells), 
showed 17 per cent, of Group B. 

The blood-groups of seventy-eight Xepalis. 
all cultivators, belonging to twenty different 
castes, and residents of Kalimpong District, 
were also tested. These sturth'. industrious 
Mongoloid people are the cultivators throughout 
this part of the Himalayas and have gradually 
ousted the original inhabitants — the Lepchas. 
by their greater perseverance and thrift. The 
independent mountain state of Xepal is only 
a few miles west of Kalimpong and Darjeeling. 
Fifty of the seventy-eight belonged to six Nepali 
castes as follows ; — Chctri (14), Gurimg (6). Kumai 
(5), Rai (12), Tamang (8) and Subba (5). The 
rest are in fourteen other castes. Since the 
members of these ca.stes intermarr}' all the data 
have been lumped together and they are believed 
to give a correct jncture of the blood-group 
relationships in the Nepahs cidtivator community. 
The Nepalis in the hills do not inter-marry with 
plainsmen. The proportions of blood-group fre- 
quencies show a greater similarity witli those 
<ff’ the Chinese than with the nearer Tibetans, 
although Group A is apparently higher. Group A 
is fairly high iti all these Himalayan jteoples as 



FtO. 3. XEM.i, 12 VEAKS. T.EITHA (lEFT) ; EAT.^NM.AA' A. 
12 YEARS, TsEPAT-I OF RAT TASTE (RTTHT). 


in many other communities that have beenisolated 
geographically for a long time (Gates, 1936-a). 

Blood was obtained from only twenty-five of 
the old inhabitants of the region, that intere.sting 
2 )cople the Lepchas. who are also Mongoloid 

[ 


(figs. 3 and 4). Lepchas are usually small and 
slender and are the fairest people in the region. 
They often possess a clear yellowish skin and 
ro.sy cheeks. This small sample is sufficient 



Fig. 4. profiles of ikdividi-als i\ ho. 3. 

to show that all three blood groiqis O. A and B 
are represented about equally in the Lepchas 
and that the proportions are apparently similar 
to those in the Nepalis, Nej^alis and Lepchas 
occasionally intermarry in this region and date 
from isolated Lepcha colonies further in the 
mountains may be somewhat different. 


T.4.BLE I. 

H iitHdivjan Bliiod Gi'oiijii>. 
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Howells, t\'. W. : 1933, AntlimiifJi y and blood 
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.\iuei'. iliLs. Xat. Hist. 33 : 283-339. 
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•> Itai iloiialil, D. : 1929. Tn-enty Wars in Tibet. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


West African Music. Summary of a Communica- 
. tion presented bu Laura C. Boulton, 8 June, 

160 1937 "^ 

Of all forms of exjiressioii in the life of an 
African native, music is by far the most vital. 
From the cradle to the grave it is so interwoven 
with his work, his play, and his social and religious 
life that we can make only an artificial separation 
in order to regard his music as an artistic expression 
apart from its role in the life of the people. 

The African negroes, perhaps more than any other 
people in the world, have filled their lives with song. 
Beginning with birth and ending with death, there 
is a song for every activity, for every occasion, and 
whether he is sharpening his knife or paddling his 
canoe, or making a sacrifice to his gods, he does it 
to the rhythm of his song. Consequently there is a 
large repertoire of songs, lullabies, war songs, work 
song", rollicking, boisterous songs and noble dig- 
nified laments. The texts of these songs make up 
the poetry of the people, and they show the .same 
feeling for balance, form, symmetry and rhythm 
revealed in all the artistic expressions of the 
Africans — in the dance and sculptiu’e as well as in 
the music. 

There is, of course, no notation, and much of the 
music has been liandeii down through iiian\' genera- 
tions by word of mouth from father to son, from 
mother to daughter. In this way the tribes have 
passed on m artistic form their ."entimeiits. emotions, 
inspirations and tratlitions. The history, customs 
and intimate life of the people are retiected most 
directly in the .songs but also in the ceremonial rites 
and in the mu-sical instruments. 

The voice is the iastruinent which plays the 
largest part in the masic of any primitive people, 
and this is true in Africa. Peoples are distinguished 
more by the manner in which they .sing than by what 
thej' sing. Certain groups develop definite singing 
technic|ucs, and one can often recognize the songs 
of special tribes, for examjile. the Tuaregs of 
Timbuktu, by the singing technique more cjuickly 
than by the melodic or rhythmic structure. 

The musical instruments of Africa arc ver.v 
important from the point of view of cultm-al 
research. They can be seen, hantlled and meastued 
and are thus of great value in the material cidtiue. 
They have an important function in the spiritual 
and mental life of the people through then' ritual 
and secular uses. They furni.sh excellent material 
for research in the history of African civilization 
and shed considerable light on the origins of certain 
cultural phenomena. Through a study of their 
craftsmanship, de\elopment, and distribution and 
of the general musical achievement of the people 
and the cultural significance of then’ tribal music. 


much valuable information is added to our anthro- 
pological knowledge. 

Studios in primitive music have been in progress 
for years, but the opportunities for this work were 
very limited and the technical difficulties were 
great. With the advent of adcc|uate recording equip- 
ment this studj' has now become an accurate science. 

The musical recordings (which with the aid of 
lantern slides in colour demonstrated the great 
variety of forms of West African music), were made 
in Senegal, the French Sudan, Xigeria and the 
British Cameroons. on Mrs. Boulton's fourth African 
Expedition. The most ancient of instruments with 
highly significant ritual u.ses, for example, the 
sacred drums of Southern Nigeria, as well as more 
recently developed purely secular instruments, such 
as some of the stringed instruments of the Sudan, 
were heard in the records. 

The wind instruments included melodious flutes 
from Timbuktu anti signalling horns from Mr. 
Cameroon. Tliere are. howewr. fewer wind instru- 
ments in Africa than stringed instruments. The 
various stringed instruments demon.strated ranged 
from a very primitive fidtlle to an elaborate harp- 
lute with twenty-one strings. One of the oldeist and 
most interesting instrLunents recorded was the 
musical bow (developed from the archer’s bow) in 
which the single o\’ertones are amplified by the 
cavities of tlie head with resulting tones which are 
strangel.v beautiful. Thanks to the Carnegie Coi- 
poration who has financed this research, specialh' 
built electric equipment made possible the recording 
of the fragile tone of tliis instrument. 

Of the percussion instruments the xylophone 
orchestras produce the most melodious records. 
The drums. howe\'er, are the most interesting instru- 
ments in Africa and the most universal. Their 
variety of shapes and sizes, their many uses ritual 
and .sf'cular, the taboos connected with their manu- 
facture and jilaying (both hereditary profession.s in 
many tribes) make them an important .study in 
connection with the tribal activities all over the 
African continent. The record.s demonstrated the 
drum language and also the rhythmic complexities 
of the drum orchestras wdiich build up sjnnphonies 
of rhythm beyond anything ever conceived in 
western music. 

The African native with his prodigious rhj-thmic 
sense has developed the field of rhythm to such a 
degree in his music that it makes us feel a distincr 
lack in our own music. It is probably in this 
interesting field that African mu.sic has the most to 
contribute to western music. It may be that just 
as certain forms of olu' present music evok ed from 
the court dance, our future music may have the 
negro dance for an ancestor. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Congres International de Folklore. Paris: 23-28 held in connexion with the Exposition Inter- 
Ifil 1937. nationale de Paris under the patronage of MM. 

101 This Congress celebrates the creation of the fleorges Hiii.sman, Director-Cleneral of the Fine 
French ‘ Departement de Folklore,’ anil is Arts, Edmond Labbe, ( 'ommi.ssary-General of tlu* 
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Exhibition, and Hippolyto Lac. Dircctor-Uoncral of 
Technical Education ; and the President is Dr. Paul 
Rivet, Profe.ssor at the Museum of Xatural History 
and Director of the ' ^Mtisee de THomme ' which 
replaces the well-known Ethnological IMuseum of 
the Trocadero. This Congres.-, meets to discuss 
a sequence of connected topics (themes) presented 
by leading French specialists, with the object of 
promoting the present needs of Folklore students 
by illustrating the organization of research in 
particular subjects, such as ( 1 ) rural lift- with its 
habitations and ftuidamental industries; (2) widow- 
hood and re-marriage, with their social and legal 
implications; (3) popular literaiy forms in their 
relations with traditional history' and religion ; 
(4) international co-operation in bibliographt'. 
cartography, and phonography {enrtyififreineHl.i 
son(i)’i'-s). There are also sections for Folklore 
applied in various wa\'s to national and social life. 

Those who wish to take part in these discussions 
should give notice to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Folklore. Dr. O. H. Riviere. 
Laboratoire d'Fthnologie, Palais dii Trocadero. 
Paris XVI. The .subscription of 100 francs for 
members, and .10 francs for their relatives, covers 
admission to the Exposition and the Xational 
Museums, reduced railway fares, and other facilities. 

Symposium on Early Man at Philadelphia : Some 
J nn Impressions. 

I VC xhe International Symposium on Farly 
Man. held to celebrate the 12.5tli aimiver.sar\- 
of the Academy of Xatural Sciences of Pliiladelphia. 
from 17th to 20th March. 1937, was attendetl not 
only by all tht^ L-aduig American arch.elogists. but 
by distingui.shed representatives from Aitstria. 
Britain, China. Denmark, dat a. Xorway and Soutii 
Africa. In addition to fruitful discus'ions on the 
pleistocene chronology of the Okl World, the par- 
ticijiants were presented with a mass of data bearing 
upon tlu' antiquitt' of man in the Xew World. In 
its liglit everyone was obligeil to acciqit as jiroveii 
the pro.sence of tool-making animals in the south- 
we.st of tlio United States at the same time as 
mammoth, horsi'. camel and bi-'on. .\grei'ment was 
le.ss gt'neral as to the absolute antiriuity thereby 
established for man in America. It is admittedly 
probable that a ' pl*''>'^Uceiie ' fauna persisted in 
Xorth America much longer than in Eurasia. 
Figures in the neighbourhood of 12.U0() or lU.OUO b.c. 
were app)o\ed by Dr. .Autevs and other geologists 
for the relevant formations, but a date ns late as 
2000 B.c. wa.s accepted by Dr. Spinden. 

F'rom the typological standpoint an arclueologi.st. 
ti-ained in Old W'orld systems, can make no positic e 
contribution, but he can state some negatives that 
may be sigmheant. Tlie Folsom and allied points 
that are associated with the ’ pleistocene ' faima 
have no exact or really significant counterparts in 
the Old W'orld. Their bifacial pressure-flaking 
recalls bolutrean work only \aguelv and might be 
more justly compared to pre-dynastic Egc ptian or 
neolithic Danish teehmtjues. The really distinctice 
feature of the artifact.s — the removal of a longitudinal 


flake from each face after the original surface 
preparation — sei-ms absolutely foreign to tlie Old 
W orld. At the .same time the view* that the Folsom 
industries reveal direct precursors of better-knowui 
Amerindian stonework, a \iew voiced by scviu-al 
American particiyiants. appears to an outsider 
entirely plausible. 

But just because the^e industries, like their 
familiar successors, are so highly specialized, esti- 
mates of man's antiquity must be enhanced to 
allow time for such aberrant specialization. Thi.. 
impression is fortifierl b\' two negati\e observa- 
tions. Among many collections of flints of varying 
ages, both at the Academy of Sciences and in othei 
American Museums visited, I could find no gravers 
(bnr'Hs) such as an* distinctive of the known L'pjjei 
Palieolithic and Mesolithic phases in the Old World, 
and no geometric microliths (coiiijidrable to tho.se 
that characterize many of our Mesolithic ludustiies). 
Admittedly many Americanists describe as ' gravers ' 
tools pointed by bilateral trimming, that we would 
term ■ awls.' Admittedly, too. not by any means 
all of our Transatlantic colleagues are really familiai 
with the graver, as we undi'rstand it. and some at 
least fail altogether to appreciate the great sig- 
nificance we attach to it. Hence gravers may Inu e 
been ignored liitherto and be merely awaiting 
recognition in .some districts at lea.st. But it is 
ditficult to believe that had such tools been at all 
common, none would ha\'e found it.s way into any 
of the numerous and widely scattered collections 
that I was jirivileged to examine. 

Over against the general impression of jirofound 
du'ergence between the hthic indu.strie.s ot the Old 
W orld and those of the Xew, might be set the striking 
analogies between certain groups of pre-Columbian 
pottery and the ceramics of comparable climatic 
zones in Fmasia. 8ome of these agreements. 
between the painted fabrics of the semi-arid soutli- 
west and those of South Russia. Thessaly. Iran or 
China, are demonstrably due to convergence or at 
best some common jirc-ceraiiuc tiaditiou. But the 
similarities, stressed bv von Richthofen in AntlirnjuJti. 
XX^■II. betwe, -n jiottery from tlie wooded north- 
eastern States and the pit-coinb ware of the forest 
zoiK' of Eurasia ap[)eaj’ still more striking when 
actual slieids from the two aieas are coinjiared on 
the spot. The \'ases of coarse. badU -tired. lat'Cred 
ware from Maine shi'll-mounds lia\e pointed bases 
and are decorated with rows of juts that come out 
as lumps on tlie inside of the vessel, jirecisely as in 
Finnish /vm/o/iIv'ivu/oC. The pits, inort'over, aiv 
combined witii the imprints of comb-stamjis. 
wliipped ■ cords,' or shell-edges just as m the 
Eurasiatie jirovince. The line drawings in Charles C. 
M illoughby s Aiitx/uitie.^i of thr Xew Eiiglaiirl Indion.'. 
(HaT'V'aril. 193.5). Figs. 109. Ill and 112. present 
iiccurately the vessels' shapes and the arrangement of 
the designs, but fail lamentably to give an adequate 
idea of the relev ant technical features. 

Dr. \ . Fewkes tells me that such pottei'y occurs as 
far west as Lake Winnipeg and is widely lii.stributed. 
but always in the woodland ari'a, as in Eurasia. 
Ill the saint' region polished stone gouges and braif' 
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or antler harpoons and leister-prongs occur, similar 
to those so common on Eurasiatic ‘dwelling-places' 
with Kammkeramik. 

Xevertheless, despite their number and accuracy, 
the agreements noted may after all be merely con- 
\ergent adjustments to a similar environment and 
a similar economy for its exploitation. Inter- 
mediate finds of a like character (say from Xorth- 
wcstern America) seem still to be lacking. I'rom 


the American complex perforated axe-heads of 
•stone or antler (including perforated antler mount.s). 
skis and sletlges seem to be absent. But all three 
de^■ices have recently been foimd to go back to a 
very early pha.se of the Eurasiatic culture in late 
Boreal or Atlantic times in the Ea.st Baltic. Still 
one will await with expectation further exploration 
in Alaska and Eastern Siberia. 

Vnivi rsitif of Edinhuryh. GORDOX CHILDE. 


REVIEWS 

AFRICA. 


Stone Age Africa : An Outline of Prehistory in 
- HH Africa. By L. S. B. Leakey. London. Oxford 

1 Du Pre.^.s, 1936. vi-j ' 2 iH pp.. frontij:ij)iece, 

13 plates', 28 text-fiyarcf', 1 map. Price 6-n\ 

Dr. Leakey is to be congratulated on the prompt 
appearance in book fomi of liis Mimro I-.ectures of 
February, 1936. Those lectures are given at Edinburgh 
before the general public, and the b:)ok is thus plaimed to 
appeal to the ordinary leader -with a general interest in 
prehistory. At the same time it is for the specialist tlie 
only sketch available of the African Stone Age at large, 
it IS fairly up to date, and it records a good <leal of 
unpublished or scarcely accessible material. A neat, 
small octavo of little more than 2oo pages, yet with 
28 good hne-drawing-s (by Mis» Mary ^’icol), 13 half- 
tone plates, a coloured frontispiece, a folding map, a 
senes cif clironological tallies, and a very full bibliography 
and index, it is mo.'-t reasonably priced by the Oxford 
University Press at six shillings. To tlie four mis-spell- 
mgs of proper naiue.s corrected on the errata-slip may 
be added ’ Gardiner ' and ‘ Gardener * for (Mis-s) Garthier 
(pp. 27, 114, 211), ’ Dixie ' for Dixey (p. 10), and * coup- 
de-puint ' for -poing (p. 127): but thougli the book 
must have been wTitten at high speed it i.s quite easy to 
lead, and the style, tliough not closely integrated, is that 
of a clear and openly-speaking lecturer. 

The first chapter, on “ Climate and Geogi‘af)h\-,‘ is in 
simple, almost elementary language. Earth-movements, 
most notably the Rift Valley faulting, and the funda- 
ruemtal Pluvial sequence are handled without undue 
dogmatism, whatever be thought of the author's own 
opinions. Dr. Huzayyin's Glacial Episodes 1936. 20) 

appeared too late for discussion cif e tp, its ‘ deflationary ' 
view of the Ciamblian II-\\’urm II correlation, which will 
doubtless soon appear elsewhere. In the next chapter on 
Fauna, the doctrine of defining tlu* start of the Pleisto- 
cene by the a[)pearan<'e of EUplta--^. Eqau-s. anil Bos is 
adopted at the outset, and the following pages form 
uninteresting review: tlie remarks about the besinniiig 
the Holocene on p. 18 might however have been 
better edited. 

Chapters HI and IV take u.s thiuugh the whole sequence 
of East African cultures, Iroin Mi. Wayland's Kafuan 
pebble-industiy through the long Chellean-Aclieulean 
succession e.stablished by tlie author m tlie Oldoway 
Gorge, covering the KamaMan (Middle Pleistocene) 
pluvial period. Interest begins to shift to flake-mdustries 
towards the end of this, and as well as the Xanyukian 
and ‘ Pseu(lo-8tillbay ' (formerly called Upper Moustenan) 
whicli thus arose snie by side with the final Acheulean, 
an early Aungnacian (fig. 6, top row) is also claimed 
from the Kmangop swamp-deposits which directly 
precede the main Rift faulting If this is confirmed it 
might re-assert the antiquity of tlie Kenya Aungnacian 
against the doubts recenth' expre.s5,pd by Miss Garrod 
and others. In any case, the (iamblian Pluvial .starts 
witli Aungnacian ami Le\aliois side by sale, and 


subsequenth' the former develops on lines already 
familiar, with the appearance of rnicroliths and pottery, 
into the Elmenteitan, and thence into the Wilton A of the 
ensuing Makaliaii jiliaso of humidity, while parallel 
evolution fioin the latter, well attested at Apis Rock in 
conformity with Uganda, produces the sequence Stillbay— 
Magosian-Wilton B. To these duplets tliereafter 
correspond the Gumban B and W'llton C of the Xakuran 
wet phase, when, as well as Gumban A with its distmetive 
pottery, ajipear ’Xeolitluc axe’ cultures, the ' Xjoroan,' 
to be (hstingiushed from the more westerly Tumbian — 
the claim of which to an Acheulean ancestry Dr. I-.eakey 
treats with re.sei‘\'e. 

He tlien turns to South Africa, and with Mr. Goodwm's 
I’ecent summary and unpublished material from Prof, 
van Rict Lowe hetore Inm. surveys what can be traced 
of a corresponding succession. Here too an initial pebble- 
industry IS now recognized, and the main liand-axe 
sequence. ]xnver--Middle-U{)per )Stellenbosch, is assigned 
to the Middle Pleistocene. The term * Victoria West.' 
often claimed for a district industry, should denote 
simply a distinctive teclinique for producing (chiefly) 
<-leavers m the Upper Stellenbosch. Suspecting that a 
Levallois technique was also current. Dr. Leakey 
handles the final Middle Pleistocene stages witli reserve, 
the more justifiably since the lack of stratified sites is 
only now, with e.g., Sheppard Island and River View 
Estates, beginning to be made good. The tiiree stages 
of the Faui-esnnth culture occupy much of tlie Upper 
Pleistoi*eiie. both preceded and followed hiy a hiatus; 
the ensuing ' Middle Stone Age ’ groups, o: winch 
the Stillbay i.s the be>i known, form of course a sort 
of Upper PaUeolithic. It is notewortliy that some 
at least of the ‘ X’eolithic ’ elements which intrude 
upon the later Wilton and Smitliiield cultures appear to 
be of Tumbian origin. A later chapter deals with 
Rhodesia, giving a fair summary of Armstrong's Bain- 
hata succession : his ‘ l^arnbata culture ’ is neativ 
identified as the Rhodesian Stillbay. and its extreme 
developments, with the Sawmills surface material, form 
the Rliodesian Magosian. It is thus tiie greater pity 
that there is no Rhodesian column m tlie lag comparative 
table facing p. 136. 

The undiscovt rcMl posMlulities of West Africa aie 
emphasized, as the*y have been recently by Mr. Braiui- 
holtz. and future work here will be important not least 
for prehistory in Xorth Africa. Dr. Leakey gives due 
prominence to Vaufrey's demonstration that earth- 
movements there separate the age of the Acheulean from 
that of the Levallois ‘ Moustenan ’ whence sprang the 
Aterian of Upper Palaiolithic times. He comments on 
anomalies in the Xile valley secpience according to 
Sandford, and proceeds with greater enthusiasm to the 
findmgs of Miss Caton-Thompson and Miss Gardner at 
Kharga Oasis. It is curious that he attempts no theorv 
of origin for the Capsian, since Miss Garrod lias almost 
simultaneously suggested deriving it from Ins own 
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discovery, tlie Kenya Auiigiiaciaii . but he lays projier 
emphasis on its late date, and (following Vaufrey) on the 
impossibility of fathering it on to the Lower Aiirignaciaii 
of Western Europe. He regards Vignard's Sebilian as 
the result of a Levallois-Capsian contact, hut has 
no precise pedigree for Merimde, the Fayum, or 
the Tasian and Badarian civilizations. His table on 
p. 114 seems to go too tar in presenting distmct 
groups respectively of Aterian. Capsian, and Oranian 
origin in the Xorth African Xeohthic, which, a tradition 
capsienne in the widest sens? only, at present defies 
further analysis. Tins indeed is recognized in the text, 
where however its debt to Predynastic and even Dynastic 
Egypt could also have been pointed out. 

In chapter 4"111 the various African art-groups are 
clearly and sympathetically de.scribed, and considering 
the book's limits adequately illustrated. The tailed and 
antelope-horned human figure recently discovered by 
Miss Xicol at Afvallingskop in the Orange Free .State is of 
great interest, and the crossed penis m this and another 
engraving quoted on p. 144, as also in various paintings, 
seems a detail of some anthropological importance. Of the 
East African art sequence, studied by the author especi- 
ally in 193.5, he gitei a summary which should ensure 
attention for his forthcoming full publication. In 
general, he is inclmed to regal d African Stone Age art 
as in the main independent of European. In the follow- 
ing chapter on Stone Age Man, he makes subdued 
reference to the discoveries at Kanam and Kanjera, with 
the simple general remark that on no authorized curient 
interpretation of human evolution can the general dis- 
tribution of homo sapiens in the Upper Pleistocene yet 
be reeonciletl with denial of his presence in the 
Middle. 

The final chapter comparing .Stone Age .Africa with 
Europe is generally cautious, and though there is 
beyond doubt much in the book which will be m 
time superseded or indeed immediately criticized, it 
will certainly bear reflective reading. 

C. F. C. HAWKES. 

Les Rites Secrets des Primitifs de I’Oubangui. 

I n J pxface by General Bousrat. 

1 RA Paris, 1936. 210 pp., map, 37 photoyraphs and 

14 sketches. '25 fr. 

The Banda. Manja. Gbaya and Sango people, of whom 
M. Vergiat writes in this notable book, inhabit the basin 
of the river Ubangi, one of the tributaries of the Congo, 
m French Equatorial .Africa. 

General Bouscat comments in the Preface on the 
ardent .syinpiathy and will to luiderstand, which gained 
for M. A'ergiat the trust and confidence of the people 
to an imusual degree. The author of the work has 
handled difficult .subjects with skill, and a vein of French 
plulosophy anil idealism runs throughout the book. 
M. Vergiat is also an expert photographer. 

The first chapter deals concisely with the native 
religion and magic, sometimes throwing new light on 
old problems, such as the belief of the ‘ feticheur ’ m his 
own ‘ vocation,’ apart from his profession; the continual 
strife between the souls of the living (les mnes) and the 
souls of the dead (les manes) ; the ‘ progressive ’ remcar- 
nation of the dead into animal forms, which seem to 
become family totems ; mesentomatosis, etc. 

The second chapter describes the mythological beliefs; 
the conception of a Supreme deity; the Earth deity 
and his children; the deity of the Waters; the cult of 
dismcarnate souls ; the spirit of Sorcery and other ' jmn ’ ; 
together with the fetiches and magical plants sacreil to 
each. M. Vergiat remarks that even the toxic or 
therapeutic principle of a plant itself is the object of a 
cult. In giving a valuable list of plants (identified by 


the R.P. G. Tisserant), he .states what an important 
role the flora of a coimtry plays in the life of everv 
native. Many of the plants listed by M. Vergiat occiii- 
also in Portuguese East .Africa, and magical properties 
are assigned to them there also. 

In the third and fourth chapters the Initiation 
ceremonies of both men and women are fully described 
with photographs and sketches. M. Vergiat does not 
say if there is any lonnexion between these I’ltes and 
the political organization of the tribes. 

The key-note of these rites seems to be that ‘ Deatli 
' begets Life ' (La mort engendre la vie); and a suitable 
axiom of these "rough schools of asceticism, piiysical 
endurance and .self -discipline would be ' one risC' b\ 

‘ suffering.' '' X'evertheless, theio are hard fact' 
which cannot be ignored, and it would seem that the 
aid of medical missionaries would be invaluable in this 
district, and they in their turn should find this bonk 
u.seftil. 

The next three chapters de.scrihe the secret societiC' 
of X’gakola (Manja; Banda). Alaoro (Banda), and 
Badagi (Banda). Xgakola is a cannibal-ogre who 
appears in various parts of tl-.e world as far apart a' 
.Australia and South .Africa. He appears m the folklore 
of the VaLenge, Portuguese East .Africa, as Xyazimu 
the Swallower; functional belief ni one tribe tliii' 
becoming folklore in another. 

Chapter VIII ikcscribes the secret brotherhoods 
grouiied under an animal .sign, such as the Leopard 
Society. Sensational facts are here recorded in a 
scientific manner. The remaining two chapters are 
devoted to the sorcerers' practice of the ' magic needle,' 
and to the exorcism of the AValaka evil spirits. E. D. E. 

The Bantu Tribes of South Africa. Reproductions 
I Photographic Studies. By .4. M. Dm/ijan- 

I Ob ' ronin. 1 ol. I V. Sect. 11. Plates XLI-LXXX. 

The VaChopi of Portuguese East Africa. With 
an introductory article on the VaChopi, and a bibliographi/ 
and descnptu-t notes on the plates by Henri Philippe Junod. 
B.A.. B.D.. of the Sici.s.s Mi.s.s!un. t’anihrulyt, 1936. 
{Alexander McOreyor Memorial Miuseuin. Kimberley.) 

In this volume the Chopi lulturo unfolds it.self in a 
series of photographs of high anthropological and 
anistic interest. Hunters set forth with the tj-pical 
bows and arrows which have caused this people to 
lie kno\ni as the .Archers ; young fishers are seen on 
lake or sea-shore; the xylophonists perfoini on their 
various instruments; the bark-cloth beaters display 
their mallets of age-old origin: the wood-carver chip's 
at his food-bowls; iron-workers are using the old type 
of skin-bellows. The portraits also of the Chopi and 
Khoka women, with their elaborate cicatrisation, form 
arresting character-studies. The atmosphere of the 
enviionment is marvellously reproduied. 

But one wishes that it liad been possible to include 
■some of the characteristic women's dances, especialh 
those of the nzumba or harvest festival. .Also for the 
sake of clearness, one would have preferred the Khoka 
photographs to succeed those of the Chopi. instead 
of being mixed with them, as hitherto the Chopi and 
the Tonga (Khoka) have been considered distmct units. 

The Rev. H. P. .Junod, whoso knowledge of the subject 
i.s unrivalled, has written a valuable introduction on 
the origin and culture of the Chopi and the Khoka. 
It IS, however, a little misleaihng to use the terms Thonga 
and Thonga-Shangaan synonymously, as M. Junod 
sometimes does, as the Shangaans are properly onlv 
the Tshangana group of the Tlionga, which is an'clastfc 
tribal tenn as used by the late Dr. Junod. 

The relationship to the Chopi and Khoka of the 
.Amatonga clans of the earliest emigration from Zululand 
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i.s not discussed. The Angoru (X^ini) tame very much 
later during the Zulu occupation of Gazaland. It is pro- 
bable that there ai-e four distinct strata of the population 
in Gazaland. An outcrop of the oldest and lowest 
occurs in the Bazaruto Islands, and probably also 
among remnants of th(‘ (.’hnpi, Klioka, Lenge ami 
Tswa. 


The Khoka, according to M. Junod, are ‘ the people 
of the hollows * (khoJca -- hcdlow). The Lenge call them 
'the people of the fishing-nets ' [koka or khoka — referring 
to the fishing nets which the people themselves make). 

A misprint occurs on p. /)3, where vava?/ma should 
readvavamma. In the descriptive note to Plate LXXVII 
atragali occurs for a.^^tragali. E. D. E. 


PACIFIC. 


Savage Civilization. Bi/ T. H. Hants.sott. London. 
.p|l 1937. 461 pp., dlu.straied. Price 16*-. 

1 Du intensei\’ liuinan docimient has for the 

antliropolugj.st a triple intere.st. In the first 
place, the author * went natne ' tor over a year, during 
wlii( li time he covered many hitheito unknowm parts of 
Santo and Malekula, and gained deep insight into the 
character of the natives and a very considerable know- 
ledge of their beliefs and ritual. In the second place, he 
lias, in a style all his own. written a history of white 
^exploration arul settlement m the New Hebrides, from 
rlie first discovery ot these islands by Quiros. ‘ tlie Last 
* Conciuistador,' in 1606, to Cajitain Cook, the samlal- 
wood traders, blackbirders, missionai les of at least five 
denominations, planters ot copra, the high (or low) finance* 
■octoi>us of boap and Coconut Oil Kings, an .ncursion of 
Doug. Eairljcinkh complete with Hollywood technique, 
and finally tlie Yellow Peril in the shape ol Japanese. 
Chinese and Tonkinese laboui'. The sections dealing 
with tliese, and with the incredilile barbarities meeted 
out by all of them on tlie defenceles.s ami at first friendly 
natives, should by no means be neglected by the student 
of culture contact, since, as Mr. Harns.son points out, 
they are but the latest {but f)y no means will be tlie last) 
migration of a large and (*omphcat(‘d nature into these 
islands, in whicli alieady half the older cultures of tlie 
world have met and mixed. His third contribution is 
a bold (but not too bold) analysis of the Anglo-French 
Condumimum — he calls it the Pandemonium Govern- 
ment — wliicJi tor the last 30 years has misruled these 
territories. Tlie author being no respecter of persons and 
at the same tune having an easy knack of ab.sorbing both 
(•vents and records, his metliod of dealing with the 
various phases of contact is unique in its combination of 
humour, erudition, and real understanding, not only of 
the miiumerable white influences concerned, but of the 
leactioii of the natives to them. 

Here we are cinefly concerned with the more strictly 
anthropological material: it must firstly be .said that 
Mr. Hamsson, after previous expeditions to Borneo, 
went out to the New Hebrides as an ornithologist with 
no expert knowledge of anthropology. His interest in 
the natives began with the study of sex ratio, which led 
on to the takmg of a census of the entire populations of 
Santo and Malekula, as well as of otlier islands, to the 
climbing of many mountains, and .so l>y degrees to 
living with the natives as nearly as one of themselves as 
any white man can do. The book opens witJi a soliloquy 
irom the top of Mount Tabwemasana on 8anto, whence 
m early morning before the mist rises the view stretches 
soutliward to the cane-topped mountains of Malekula 
and tlie \'olcanoes of Ambryn and Lopevi beyond. In a 
long chapter called “ Per.sons ' a native is made to 
speak, telling of life before Quiros. The book unfolds 
Itself, as an Elizabethan drama, with scenes, short and 
long, trenchant sketches of black and white kalcidoscop- 
icaliy mixed. Of the cliapters chiefly devoted to tlie 
natives the headings will give an idea of the author's 
Treatment : — * Persons ' (as we have already seen), 
‘ Waves,’ ■ Impressions,’ ‘ Depop ‘ (depopulation; Har- 
risson reckons from 1,000,000 to 45,000 since the white 
man's arrival), ‘ Migration,’ ‘ Character,’ * Art,’ ’ Black 
Hope ' (it IS on this note that the book is built), * Ironic,’ 


■ Pieces of Espiritu Santo,’ and ‘ Cannibal 1935,' this 
latter dealing with the Big Nambas tribe of Malekula. 
;Mr. Hamsson, in these titles and at frequent mtervals 
tliroughout the book, adopts a light vein as a concession 
both to his own vitality and to the needs of publication, 
but this does not mean that lie is not also a serious 
stmlent. He is also remarkably free of wliite man’s 
superiority complex, and freely acknowledges how much 
he him.self learnt from the nativ^es. He did this, lie tells 
us, “ from experience, lather than observation or 
" question.'’ " By patience, by looking and behavmg 
as unlike a white man as possible, by establishing 
“ niy.self as a hunter, and, above all, as a kava booze- 
" artist of first rank, thus I was able to move freely and 
'* unarmed all over this country." “ I found I could 
■■ live native, or near it. Tlieir food and sleep, kava, 
■■ mealtimes and laughter suited me." These few 
quotations give some Jiint of the reason of his success. 

You don't get drunk on kav'a. But it speeds up your 
’* increasing .slowness. Tliouglits come cleanly. You 
*' feel friendly, you cannot liate with kava m you." 
Besides its well-known function as peacemaker, kava, he 
tells us. 13 a prophylactic against blackwater fever and 
gonorihcea. And it induces talk — " talking out tlie day 
ami its full incident witli tliat accuracy and pattern 
of beauty in words we have lost.’* Thougli liis book 
is not arranged for anthropologists, and tlie author ‘ kept 
* no diary and made no general notes.' thougli, in 
Malekula, whence come his chief native accounts, Ins 
medium was pidgin EnghsJi. the work is, nevertlieless, a 
mine of miorination on native life. Warfare, canni- 
lialisin, the incredibly complicated ritual of sacrifice and 
of monetary exchange in tusked pigs, rites in the first 
place designed to lionour the ancestors and to advance 
a man in this world and the next, now used also by way 
of loading a man with too many gifts, to bring him to 
shame because he can’t repay; magnificent descriptions 
of dances — thrilling to reatl. thuugfi lacking detail for tlie 
student: gong language; a trade cycle in whicli the 
stages are tusked pigs, shell money, rt-d mats, herma- 
phrodite pigs and leaves used for dying: i-hiefs .so sacred 
that they are fed with a special drug to make them fat 
and so ahnost unmoveable ; ritual sacrifice of bastards: 
all these things and many otliers are to be foimd m this 
many-sided aci’Oimt. And tlien " I liad almost forgotten 
" the art of love." But ^Mr. Harrisson's really strung 
point IS on tlie native f haraeter, which colours all his 
account.s. " I reject the school ol thouglit tliat tlie 
" native way of thinking cannot be understood by the 
" white, that the black way is fatal to the white way." 
He rejects also exaggerated psychological theories on 
the will to die. There is a discussion on migrations in 
winch Mr. Hamsson disagrees witli all other authorities, 
and, basing his argument on winds and currents, seeks 
to derive all later aspects of New Hebridean culture as 
coming from east or south. That some such influences 
liave made themselves felt is certain, but I am inclined 
to think the author gives them too much weight. He 
IS also, m his account of north Malekula, and with tlie 
idea of making easy reading, not always too careful to 
state to what parts of the island or islands information 
culled from other sources belongs. This is a fault of 
quick %vriting, and does not worry the author, who seeks 
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ro create an llnprHs^lon raTiicr tlian to write an exact 
treatise. This lie certainly does, for tlie work is a marvel 
of artistry, with many-sided intt^rest. The final and 
ever-present question is Black versus Wliite. ‘‘ We have 
■■ brought these people low, witli our twin curses, the 

■ jjerm and the gun, " our easy confidence " and *’ our 

■ belief that we are the onl\ civilized ones." *' It is 
■* lucky for the complacent white,- in the New Hebrides 
■' tliat there i.s an infinity of tribe- ... If <>n(‘ man arose 
■■ who could weld together even a part — things would go 
' very differently." Even now. there are sign.s. " In 

■ this liLstory it lias been tiie white man who lias needed 
■■ an advocate; for we cannot justify his bloody actions, 
■' they are not part of wliat we talk about as our 
■■ civilization." ’* Here, as in many part.s of tlie world, 
■■ tlie black man is on the come-back," and on some of 
the healthier i.slands is ou.sting tlie inlieritors of those 
who for a few sticks of tobacco tricked him of his land, 
and it IS of especial interest to the reviewer that the 
man wlio got him initiated on Atchin now has ins own 
coconut plantations and copra store, a.- well as hi.s four 
wives and hi.s high place in tlie megahthic liierarchy. 

Illu.strations, index and a large lubhography deserve 
special mention as well a.s .special bibhogi'aphies to 
individual sections. Keferences rarelj' occur m the text, 
})ut a card index dealing with white contact has been 
!<xlged witli the Koyal Creograpiucal Society. In a 
larewell summary aj'tir tlie index we learn why tlio 
autlior docs not .sit down and write the anthropological 
Treatise he might; because he has it in his blood to 
' head for central-somewhere and learn to cut down a 

■ tree With a stone-axe while there is yet time.' We 

\\ ish liim luck. ‘JOHN LAVAHD. 

Maori Music with its Polynesian Background, ih/ 

j Johannes C . Andet-sen. Mcntoie-s of the Pohf- 

I Df nesian Vol. 10. Xfir Ply/nn/ith, y.Z. 

{Thoma'i Ave/if d.' licnis), 1934. :c~4S‘S ]/p. 

Price 42s, 

Fiom a writer of Mr. Andersen’s accomplishments, 
the author of adnniable work on Xew Zealand bird-song 
and Mann musical jnstniments. one has the riglit to 
expect an authontarive study. But this cxpc^nsivo 
book, even though it is stated to be no more than an 
intruduotion to the subject, is disappointing. Approxi- 
mately the first 200 pages are taken up with extensive 
i-iuotaiions from earlier \vriters. the value of which would 
liave been greatly increased by compre.s.sioii and an 
analysi- of the musical examples, which are n'produceil 


without comment. There is a quantity of irrelevant 
illustrations, including fifteen reproductions of scenic 
views from Barraud. dully and Hochstotti'r. the only 
connexion of which with i\Ianri music is that they -how 
parts of the country m which the tribes who took part 
in a reception to the then T>uke and Duchess of York 
III lOOl liad their homes. The section t)n the Maori 
dance again consists principally of material already 
recordc'd. the piece de rt'sisUinee being a fnrt\-pige 
excerpt from the officurl account of tlie rcH-eption just 
mentioned. Since much of thi^ account was written by 
Sir Apirana Xgata, an acknowletlged export in native 
dancing, the pertinent data are valuable, bur do not 
make up for the absence of any sNxtematic treatment 
by the author, who-e lew pages of descriptive 
coininontary add little to our knowledge of tin* 
subject. 

The two most useful .sections are on Polynesian 
iiiu.-ical m-trunients, and the C|uahries, of ^Taori music. 
B\' hi- own c‘xperiments on Maori flutes Mr. Andersen 
has becai able to correct a number of mi-apprehen-ions. 
TO establi.-'h tlie method of blowing and. in the ca>e oi 
the koauaii . to show that the hole- did not rejire.-t'iit an 
agreed set of intervals, although tluTe were certain 
intervals that jileased the native ear more than others. 
His analysis of the n<juiu shows, too. that this wa.- more 
piobably a mouth-blown whistle than a ’ noae-fiute 
proper. His analysis of 31aon songs clraw> attention to 
the tran-foiinatioa winch the native melody has UMtally 
suffered when * <*(»l!ectod ' by a European musician, 
and empha-izes how many of the popular " Maori 
meludie.s of to-day are really native adaptations of 
European >acred or secular tunes. He observes aho that 
beyond recognition of the /ce unvnyi , the harmonic ol 
a fifth above the octave, and occasional niLorporatimi of 
it. the old-time Maori did not sing in liarmony. 31ore 
than once the difiiculty is .stressed of transcribing Maori 
songs into our notation, even with expanded conven- 
tions, and It IS argued tliat the Maori is able to 
recognize and u>e c<»usistently intervals more minute than 
a quarter-tone. To e.^tabli-h that such small intervals are 
really intentional and consistent, more evidence would be 
w«-lcom<‘. 

It is to be hoped that tlie author will follow up this and 
other matter- m a more systematic detailed monograph 
on Maori song, lor which the records accumulated by the 
energy oi Mi. Andersen hiniseli. Sir Apirana Xgaia and 
tht‘ Ma«>ri Hoard of Ethnological Ke-earch have laid 
a mo-t V aluable fouiKhitiuu. KAYMOXD ElKTH. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Richard Burton, Explorer, Bp H . J Behonjitld . 
- — H London . Herhi/i JoM ' ph . 303 jfp . 

1 Do Buiton was liorn out of due time. Vain. 

(.quarrelsome, restless and adventurous, he would 
hav'e Ix^en thoroughly at home under Elizabeth, but was 
a misfit in Victorian England. Burton first di.scovered 
his remarkable faculty of living a dual existence m 
Sind, wliere he was a British uthcer by day. and Mirza 
Abdullah of Bu&hire by night. This encouraged him to 
undertake his more famous pilgrimage to Mecca, surely 
one of the most remarkable feat.s of its kind in the 
historv' of exploration. Burton was a great practical 
joker. Some of his pranks, t.fj.. burying an ’ Etruscan ' 
pickle-jar in the path of the archieulogists, were meivly 


<iniiiMng; hut the wild attempt to kidiiaj) a nun licau 
a hJoa coiiveiil might well have proved s-eriou- 'J'he 
quarivl with Speke over the discovery of Taug<ui\ika 
brings out the L^asf agreeable side of hi- (haracter. 
\'ictorian England pretended to be deeply shocktMl at 
the famous translation of the Arabian Adp/;?.-', but bought 
It surreptitiously in enormous (quantities; an cxj'iur- 
gated edition was a ’ flop ‘ ! Equally amusing was the 
uLitbi-eak of Protestant indignation when his devoted 
wife buried him with ‘ Komish rites' I Mr. Schonfieid 
has given us a symjiathetic and thoroughly rtaidahle life 
of this (‘Oinq)[ex and wav'vvard man. It would lie greatly 
improved by the addition of a few more illustrations and 
maps. and. above all. by an index. H. G. KAWLIXSOX”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Fire-Piston in South India. ((’/. Max, 1935, U- ; 
. pu 1936, 93.) 

1 Uu identification of certain objects from 

Adichanallur as fire-pistons (M.ax, 193.3, 113) has 
■been oiijected to by Mr. Sirkar (M.tx, 1930. 93), but 


confirmation of my views lins jnst come unexpectedly. 
When Mr. Aiyappan of this Museum and I were togetlier 
examining the specimens a few daj's back, our attention 
was devoted especially to the one that is best preserved 
and has retained tlie base unbroken (M.ax, 1935, 112, 
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Pig. 1). Mr. Aiyappan was more fortimate than I had 
been in getting the rod to move in the socket and, on 
pulling the rod out, we found a little paddy-husk 
adhering to its end. With a little probing of the mterior 
of the cylinder with a sharp needle, a small quantity of 
husk was obtained. With the rod fitting tightly into 
the socket it should be difficult to imagine that the 
husk got in accidentally. Paddy-husk is well known 
to be capable of both catching fire easily and of keeping 
the fire smouldering. Indeed, it is this property of 
paddy-husk that has enabled people from primitive 
times to keep their domestic fires alive from year’s end 
to year s end. The specimen in question was apparently 
a useful contrivance which must have served the double 
purpose of producing fire and of keeping it alive when 
produced. Tlie narrow and uniform bore of the cylinder 
with its tightly fittmg piston are characteristics not 
found in a mortar and pestle, whereas these are essential 
to the efficiency of the fire-piston. The other specimens 
{i.e.. Figs. 2 to 4) must have presumably served a similar 
purpose, though the evidence in respect of these is not 
so conclusive. M. D. RAGHAVAN. 

Government Museum, Mndros. 

Myth and Ritual. (Cf. Max, 1936, 267.) 

. Sib,— In Max. 1936, 267, Prof. H. J. Rose 

I / y declares himself a lover of science, not of gratui- 
tous hypotheses. We must take it then that 
the following propositions on wliich his case depends are 
facts, not hypotheses : — 

1. That Homer believed his Hind to be a true descrip- 
tion of events. 

2. That if a man believes a .story to be real it must 
lie real. 

3. That notwitlistandiiig clause 2, if he believes any- 
thing to be real, which we thmk impossible, such as 
turning into an owl, then it is not real. 

4. That the date of the lUnd is very near to the events 
It describes. 

.5. That tlie Homeric Greeks had funny minds which 
could not describe a war without dragging m gods and 
fabulous creatures. 

6. That the Iliad and other Greek myths are Hellenic, 
and not by any possibility Minoan, Phrygian or Hittite. 
and least of all pre-Minoan or Indian, just as we know 
our own Biblical myths to be -4.nglo-Saxon, and not 
Roman or Hebrew. 

7. That a myth never outlives the ritual it describes, 
and ne\'er spreads beyond the area of the associaterl 
ritual. 

8. That we know every Greek ritual that ever was. 
and therefore a ritual unknown to our Hellenist.s cannot 
have existed in Greece. 

9. That a mydliical plot or episode, which cannot at 
once to order be parallelled with a rite, never can 
have been a ritual. 

It is rather unfortunate that Prof. Rose should have 
chosen Grimm's Fairy Tales as plots and episodes that 
cannot be explained as rites, for there is no richer mine 
of plots and episodes that can. e.;/., slaying the dragon 
(Ancient India), making the princess laugh (Rotuma), 
waving the sword three times to disperse demons and 
becoming king (Cambodian coronation), turning into and 
out of animals (the w^orld, passim), ordeals (do.), smear- 
ing a statue to give it life (do.), coming to hfe again (do.), 
winning the bride (Indian svayamvara), etc., etc. 

Only before anyone sets out to test the ritual theor\- 
on Grimm or on Greek myths he must first make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all the varieties of ritual, 
secondly, take the trouble to understand the hypothesis. 
27o one ever suggested that the Greeks threw stones 


over their shoulders believing they would become men. 
Prof. Rose will accuse us next of saj^ing that the Hebrews 
took ribs out of their men to make women. The ritual 
hypothesis tries to reduce myths to observed facts, and 
it is an observed fact that men are reborn from the 
ritual, and that they often derive life from stones 
[e.g., Eusebius, Praic. Evang. I, 10, 16; Hocart, The 
Progress of Man, 149f; Kings and Councillors, 232; 
etc.). 

Since Prof. Rose is joining the ranks of science may 
he be received according to the common pattern of 
mitation which includes an admonition. As text, I 
would suggest the words of a great physicist : “ A 

scientific theory should be considered as a policy, 
rather than as a creed." The ritual hypothesis claims 
to be no more than a policy for research, not like the 
historicity of the Iliad, a final doctrine which shuts 
the door on all attempts to find something better than 
a cumbrous system of hypotheses involving processe.s 
(e.g., Xo. .">) wliich have never been observed. 

A. M. HOCART. 


Modern Obsidian Artifacts from Southern Ethiopia. 

j la I iSiR, — In 1934 and 1935 I had the pleasure of 

1/1 assisting Mr. A. T. Curie in his investigations of 
the ruined Arab towns in British Somaliland. In 
the vicinity of these towns and also along some of thi- 
old established caravan tracks in the western part of that 
country we came across a large number of obsidian 
flakes on the surface of the ground. 

A year later, 1936, 1 was ' trekking ' through the 
Sidamo District of Southern Ethiopia and came acro.ss 
some similar flakes lying on the caravan track. This 
was within a few miles of Agheresalam (38° 40' E.. 
6° 40' X.). I made inquiries about them through my 
interpreter and I was told that the local natives wen- 
using similar flakes for scraping and cutting purposes. 
In answer to my question as to where they obtained the 
flakes, I was told that the obsidian came from a long way 
away. A lump of it was sometimes brought by a caravan 
and sold in tlie market. The purchaser would then 
break it into flakes. Unfortunately I was trav-ellmg 
fast and against time. I was therefore unable to make 
a halt m this locality and with my own eyes to see the 
natives actually using the flakes. 

R. H. R. TAYLOR. Captain. 


Death and Mourning Celebrations on Normanby 
j Island. (Cf. Max. 1937, 57). 

1 ft ^ have read m i\LAX, 1937, 57. a summary 

of a communication by Dr. Roheim on ‘ Death 
and Mourning Celebrations on Xormanby Island.’ In 
it I find statements ; " monkeys eating their dead 
children " and " eating the belly of the deceased in a 
pudding." 

But there are no monkeys on Xormanby or indeed 
anywhere in Papua ; and cannibalism ceased on 
Xormanby many years ago. Surely there must be some 
mistake. .1. H. P. MURRAY. 

Government House, Port Moresby. 


Correction. (Cf. M-Vx, 1937, 129). 

tin — Three printing errors occur m my letter. 

I / J Max, 1937, 129. They are as follows ; — 

4th paragraph, 7th line. ' out ’ should be ' our.' 
7th paragraph, 2nd line. ' A’ -horizon ' should be 
‘ Af-horizoii.’ 

8th paragraph, 4th line. ' notifoeal ' should be 
‘ not local.’ 

The first and third of these errors are iinimportam 
as far as I am concerned, but the .second entirely alters 
the sense of my text. T. P. O’BRIEX, 
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Neolithic. With Plate l-J. Field. 

TWO NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS OF UNUSUAL SIZE. By Henry Field, Field of Xutiiral 

History, Chicago. 

m The objects illustrated in Plate I-J were excavated bj- Mr. L. f 'oulonges in the neighbourhood 
of Sauveterre-la-Lemance, Lot-et-Garonne, France. The flint and jadeite celts measure 
approximately 28 by 7 by 3 cm.s. According to the Abbe Henri Breuil. the.se two celt.s are among 
the finest Xeolithic examples found in France. The two specimens (F.M.X.H. Xos. 2175015. 217.507) 
are on exhibition in the Hall of Stone Age of the Old World, in the Field Museum of Xatiiral History. 
Chicago. 


lllitstrattd. 

oc(-urrence of prehi.'tnric stone 


Africa: West. Beasley, 

‘THUNDER-BOLT CELTS’ FROM BENIN. By Harry 0. Butsh y. 

JTC Balfour as far back as 1003 drew attention to the 

I # U celt.s mounted in lattice-like bronze mounts (M.vx. 10o3, lo2.) He projiosed the theory of the 
appreciation of prehistoric stone work by a more modern peo[)lc conversant with metal, and this is 
further brought out by the common occurrence of stone adzes cast on the flanged bases of the 
ordinarv type of Benin bronze head, and also of celts held prominently in the hands of two bronze 

figure.? at Berlin. (F. von 
Luschan : fur Volhr- 

kiinde. Berlin. IfllO.) In 
recording the occurrence of 
what is obviouslya pair of these 
objects joined by a crudely 
made brass chain, there is one 
outstanding feature which 
shoidd be noted. Fig. 1 in 
Balfour's article is stated to be 
a real stone axe. whilst Figs. 2 
aiifl 3 are replicas in bronze. 
With the pair under discussion 
ordinary flat waterworn pebbles 
have been substituted and it 
would seem therefore that 
failing the supply of the 
original stone axes, substitutes 
were permissible and these 
might equally well carry with 
them the ' maim ’ attached to 
the old axes. 



Fig. 1. 


• THUXDEE-BOLT (ELTS 


FROM BENIN. 
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Beaglehole. 

CULTURAL PEAKS IN POLYNESIA. By Ernest Beaglehole. Ph.D., Bernice P. Bishop 

Mnseum. Honohdn. 


1 To bring system into a large mass of 

I # U otherwise inchoate data, it is customary 
to consider Pohmesian culture as divided into a 
number of sub-culture areas. These are geo- 
graphical areas in w hich a number of arbitrarily 
selected culture elements are thought sufficiently 
distinctive to merit classifying the areas as being 
the spatial limits of a sub-culture. Various 
names have been applied to the.se sub-areas. 
The most common working: classification is that 


which distinguishes between we.stern Polynesia 
(Tonga. Samoa, etc.), eastern or central Polynesia 
(Tahiti, the Austral islands, the Marquesas, 
Cook islands) and marginal Polynesia (Hawaii, 
Xew Zealand). This last is divided by .some into 
northern (Hawaii) and southern (Xew Zealand) 
sub-areas. As a first approximation some such 
classification as this is reasonable. As yet there 
has not been a sufficiently intensive study of all 
the material to warrant more than the fewest 
generalizations as to the ultin^ate validity of 
these sub-areal differences. Closer studies of 
isolated geographical groups within a wider area 
suggest that homogeneity of cultural traits is 
often less marked than differences. Thus differ- 
ences in material culture, art styles and social 
organization between the islands of the lower 


Cook group (Rarotonga. Aitutaki. Mangaia. etc.) 
are such as ahnost to imply that here each island 
possesses in its own right a sub-culture that is 
only generically linked to that of eastern 
Polynesia proper. Similarly Skinner s tentative 
delimitation of culture areas in New- Zealand^ is 
likely to be more, not less, firmly established by 
closer attention to details, though a final scheme 
wiU vary somewhat from that propo.sed by 
Skinner. Such close study proves to the 
Polynesian specialist that there may be as much 
cultural variation in a relatively large and con- 
tinuous land mass as in a group of islands 
separated from each other b}' a hundred miles or 
more of ocean. 

The ‘ culture area ’ concept is of great value in 
Polyne.sia. The sub-areas that are finally estab- 
lished and the historical reconstructions there- 
from are likely to assume greater value when 


^ Skinner. H. D., Culture Areas in Xew Zealand, 
J. Polyn. Soc., xxx (1921). 71-78. 


intensive studies now under wa\' are brought to 
that stage of completeness which will enable the 
student to move with definite surety among a 
multiplicity of data. Here I wish to suggest that 
in setting out to emphasize areal differences the 
student should not forget that areal similarities, 
and more than this, specific areal developments 
of institutional forms common to the widespread 
and fundamental Polynesian pattern of culture, 
are of great importance. It is these areal develop- 
ments that I call cultural peaks. The concept of 
cultural peaks seems to complement the idea of 
cultural areas. It places the emphasis at one 
and the .same time on similarities and differences 
whereas the area concept by definition sets 
boundaries in terms of established differences. 

The danger of pushing the area concept too far 
is that of forgetting that there is an underlying 
homogeneous cultural stratum throughout Poly- 
nesia which gives meaning to established differ- 
ences and that on top of this stratum there has 
been in many islands a specific elaboration of a 
pattern common to all island groups. By specific 
institutional development, the process of which 
is for the most part obscure and has presumably 
been due to historical factors, environmental 
limitations and freedoms, economic causes or the 
influence on culture of marked personalities, 
certain Polynesian islands or cultures show peaks 
in which complexes or elements have been 
selected from a widespread pattern and given a 
formal elaboration. In most instances we may 
study only the end result. In one or two for- 
tunate cases we gain insight into the process. 
Te Rang! Hiroa's analysis of the evolution of 
warrior power in Mangaia is most illuminating 
in this connexion. Or, again, Archey's recon- 
struction of curvihnear patterns in Maori carving 
gives insight into stages, if not causes, though the 
why and wherefore of such development, and the 
influence upon it of individuals with unusual 
artistic and creative imagination, is forev'er lost. 

A few examples will clarify what I conceive to 
be a cultural peak. I select them at random from 
social organization and material culture. War- 
fare was common in most Pohmesian cultures. 
The warrior tended to be a man of high social 
status. Xowhere else, however, were the 
rewarcls of war so high as in the islands of 
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Mangaia. The leader of the successful war party highly unstable when pressure of European 
assumed the supreme temporal power over the contact became acute. 

whole island and could depose the hereditary There are enough instances to the contrary to 
high priests : his leading warriors assumed chief- imply that institutional elaboration need not 
tainship over districts, his lesser vs’arriors received necessarily occur in one island or group to the 
large grants of land; the warrior killed in battle exclusion of other areas. There may be an almost 
went to a special warrior's paradise, there to equal development of the same complex in two 
fraternize ndth his comrades and opponents. The or more areas, though such development is likelv 
remainder of the population at death had to face to be slightly different in each area of its ocenr- 
the oven of the cannibal goddess Mini in a rence. In terms of this one cultural complex, 
common Underworld. Even to-day, in Mangaian therefore, one must visuahze several cultural 
land disputes, one suitor will often be able to peaks each of a different form from the other, 
discomfort his opponent by asking with deadly Sorcery is an institution where this multiple 
and pointed emphasis : ‘ Was your ancestor a development is most marked. Sorcery was prac- 
‘ warrior?' The implication is plain. Xo one tised throughout Polynesia. Elaboration in Tahiti, 
not descended from a warrior can possibly have Hawaii and Xew Zealand is in terms of both 
valid claim to land.^ This esteem developed for material object and specialized ceremony, the 
war and the warrior is peculiar to Mangaia. It latter bemg curative in Tahiti, revengeful in 
is the development of a common Polynesian Hawaii and protective in X'ew Zealand. Setting 
pattern, a development which may have occurred western against eastern techniques it is obvious 
to a lesser degree elsewhere but n hich reached that the eastern methods have reached a cultural 
its highest point in Mangaia. peak, or more exactly a triple cultural peak that 

Another example is suggested by the institu- differentiates it from the common pattern .shared 
tioii of chieftainship which, with its concomitant by both east and west.® 

emphasis on the class division of society, its A final example is the local development of 
elaboration of the concepts of chiefly power and the economic guild in Samoa. Working parties 
the tapu whereby this power is .socially validated, under the leadership of a skilled craftsman are a 
reached its highest peak in Hawaii. Here the common Polynesian method by which much 
whole emphasis in social organization was upon large-scale production of wealth is carried on, 
the supreme social and spiritual power of the whether the cultivation or harvesting of land, the 
high chiefs. The enforcement of these powers building of houses or, to-day, the making of copra, 
bj’ the rigorous application of a system of re.ser- But this organization, called into being by the 
vations and prohibitions was well established need of the moment, disbands once the work is 
and highh' complex. The high chief was the done. In Samoa the builders' guilds were 
ultimate controller of all the land under his not ephemeral. The organization of house 
jurisdiction. In theory he could dispose of it builders into a society of craftsmen had a per- 
and of his subjects living thereon as he pleased, manent existence. The leader of each societv 
The class system was explicitly formulated, had high social status. Contracts were entered 
rigorously implemented. Brother and sister into between builders and pro.spective house 
marriage, or marriage of closer kin than was owner. On occasion, it was perfectly legitimate 
usually customary elsewhere in Polynesia, was for the builders to strike, leaving the house 
socially approved and demanded for particularly uncompleted and under tapu, because proper 
chiefly members of the chiefly class. Chieftain- ceremonial form had not been observed. The guild 
ship of a greater or lesser status is common to all has much power, dignity and ceremonial status. 
Pohuiesian cultures. Elsewhere, save perhaps in For whatever reason, there has been great Samoan 
Tahiti, there was always some tinge of conscious institutional development in this type of economic 
tribal unit}' to give a certain pale cast of organization. 

democracy to its otheiwise complete absolutism. Cultural peaks are common also with material 
In Hawaii, chiefly absolutism was carried to its forms. Wooden houses with thatched roofs are 

highest development, and incidentally proved — 

® Buck. Peter H.. Riqional Da-er.^ity in the Klnhoratioa 

^ Te Rang! Hiroa, Manyaian Society. Bishop llus. of Sorcery in Polyitei^m. Yale Vnivei-sity Publicdtions in 
Bull.. 122, p. 161 ; and personal communication. Antlu-opology. Xo. 2. 1936. 
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common in Poh nesia. In Samoa atrain. liowever. 


there has been developed the most technically 
advanced type of house construction in Pohmesia. 
Probably this technicpie owes something in its 
elaboration to the existence of a craftsmen's 
imild which in turn uses its .-killed techniques to 
develop social status. In plaiting. iSamoan tine 
mats, used as ceremonial skirts and counters of 
economic value, mark a high peak in fine 
cheek work, thoush the Hawaiian crafts- 
woman was capable at times of technically finer 
work.^ 

The use of sennit for lashing cords is common 
in Polynesia. Samoa and Mangaia seem to have 
been two areas where there was the greatest local 
development in the technique of making artistic 
designs in the application of sennit lashings to 
hou.se framework. Again, in Mangaia there wa.- 
high development and a marked artistic .sense 
displayed in the halting of adzes, both lashing 
technique and finished lashing de.sign being- 
superior to any found el-ewhere. Similarly one 
may regard the craftsmanship in stone of the 
Easter I.-ianders as di-playing a marked 
elaborateness of form, which, though based 
on a common Polynesian use of stone, has 
advanced in its control of material to a high 
level . 

Finally there is Maori carving. For \\hatever 
reason, but perhaps partly conditioned b\' an 
abundance of soft ^voods as well as sharp stone 
and jade adzes, the Maoris elaborated the forms 
of their carved objects with freedom and skill. 
One may here follow Archey in his conclusion 
that Maori wood-carving j^^dtcrns are an 
independent local evolution in New Zealand 
ba.sed on the cnmnujii Pulyne.sian habit of 
using the human figure, and that they show 

^ To Kiingi Hiroa. Saiii'jun Jlati/'ial (.'ultnu. 13i-liop 
Mu-funi Bull.. T-’i. p. tiOS. 

THE BOATS OF VICTORIA NYANZA : I. By (t. 

4 TT In his interesting and suggestive paper 
til in the Joiirn. Rny. Anthrop. Insf., 1034, 
LXIV. (5)} Mr. Hornell claims that a certain 
type of boat used on Metoria Xyanza is of Indo- 
nesian origin. He also considers that the outrigger 
canoes ot the .Swahili coast are of Indonesian 
origin, for uhich he has made out a good case. 
But it is otherw ise with the Xyanza boats. These 


^ Xuiilijers in brackets reter to the Bibliography. 
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both great elaboration and splendid curvilinear 
development.^ 

I have made this random sampling to suggest 
both the frequency of local developments in 
Polynesia and the freedom with which the 
Polynesian took common patterns and elaborated 
them with an attention to form and detail that 
brings us very near to a definition of art itself. 
One may conceive Pohmesian culture as a con- 
geries of sub-cidtures that tend to differentiate 
themselves rather sharply from each other. One 
nia\' also conceive it as a widespread series of 
interlocking jiatterns, from which first one group 
and then another has chosen particular patterns 
for special development. By studying the local 
use of patterns common to the area as a whole 
one may get some idea of the cidtural jirofile of 
a specific pattern — a high development here, a low 
there, a moderate development elsewhere. The 
final picture presented by a series of superimposed 
cultural profiles may not be so clear as that 
given by a view which sees only sub-cultures. 
At least, howet er, one will be less likely to accept 
a cultural peak as characteristic of the whole of 
Polynesia and use this peak (rather than the 
common pattern) as one term in a comparison 
that sj-jans, say, Polynesian and ilelanesian. 
Likewise in seeing development always in terms 
of basic pattern, one gains increased appreciation 
of the bewildering variety in Polynesian cultural 
forms. In sum. the emphasis on cultural peaks 
allows one to understand special developments in 
terms of a gentTic Polynesian culture, a generic- 
culture in the light of its s])ecial achievements. 
Lltimately a group of local developments in one 
island or small area may or may not coincide 
with an established sub-culture area. This 
may be determined only by detailed study. 

Archey. Cb. -Maui' Caicnaj Patt(iif>, J. Pulyii. Soe., 
xlv (1936 ). p. .")S. 

ir. B. Huntingfurd. 

have, as he says, two marked peculiarities of 
construction ; 

(1) A bifid bow (Fig. 1). 

(2) Penetration of the thwarts through the 
side jilank.-.- 

These ttvo features, he .says, are features of 
Javanese and Maduran construction. It niav be 
noted, though, that the Javanese bifid prows 


- 1 omit here lu.« third peculiarit}-. the method of 
closing the seams. 
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figured in (3) and (5) are not very close to aflmits (.3. 323). do the bifid pro\v and pro- 

the Xyanza proM’. The de.sign of the Xyanza jcctinu thwarts appear on the East ( 'oa.st : he 

boats is due. he believes, to a possible Indone.sian explains the.se differences by a process of sim- 

inigration to the Kenya highlands, or at least to plifieation or degeneration. We may ask. too, 

a ■■ long-continued contact \\itli Indonesia along how it happens that there are no other traces of 

the coast of East Africa " (3, j). 325). The Indonesian inflnence in the Lake region.^ 



Fig. 1. SECTiox of victori.c .w.cnz.c bo.ct. 


A — A Bifill prow. B — False pr<iw lashed tn A ' — 

C — F^pper strake. D — Lower strake. E — Projecting 

eiid.s of thwarts. 

F’IG. -2. SC.\XDIX.tlVI.\X SHIP WITH BIFID PROW. (Lub- 

bock (Avebury). Prehistoric Times, ed. 7. tig. 46). 
FlU. 3. BO.t.T FRO.M THE GEBEL-EL-.\R.\K KXIFE (upper 
line). 


Fif.. 4. inxi. OF F.r;Y'PTi.\x bo.yt with bifid prow 

-YXD PRO.tF.CTIXG THW.VRTS. 

Fig. .7. boat from the gebel-el-.yr.ak kxife (hirer 
line). 

Fig. 6. br.yxch ix the bow.s of a pre-dyxastic 

EGVPTI.YX BU.CT. 

Fig. 7. cp.etax bo.yt with bifid prow. (./.Z?..4 ./.. Iv.) 


outstanding, and indeed the only remarkable, 
feature of the coast canoes is the outrigger, to 
which we may certainly allow an Indonesian 
origin. But the Xyanza boats have no outriggers, 
although sudden storms can make the lake just 
as rough as the sea. Xor. as Mr. Hornell him.self 


Some years ago Sir Grafton Elliot Smith 
sngge.sted that the Xyanza boats were modified 
from an Egyptian prototype, which was also the 

^ Attempts to connect Bantu and Indonesian lan- 
guages (e.r/.. P. Schumacher in Bihl. .ifncana. lii. 21.7 ff.) 
are not convInclni^. 
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original of the boats vith bifid prows depicted 
on Scandinavian petroglyphs and knives (Fig. 2), 
and, through Scandina\'ia, of the Indonesian 
type (7). The Scandinavian form actually 
resembles the Xyanza prow more closely than 
any. He seems to have relied chiefly for his 
evidence on the ships carved on the handle of the 
Gebel El-Arak knife (6). none of which, however, 
has any of the features required (Figs. 3, 5). 
Mr. Hornell was billing to admit a relationship 
between the Indonesian and Scandinavian types, 
but could not see Egypt as the common 
source (4). 

From the evidence available it seems that the 
Xyanza boats are more probably to be connected 
vith Egypt than with those of the East Coast of 
Indonesian origin, for (1) the Xyanza boats have 
nothing in common with the coast boats, 
(2) there is no sign of any Indonesian influence in 
the Kenya highlands. And. a.s Fig. 4 shows, 
there is a distinct resemblance between the con- 
struction of a certain type of Egyptian boat and 
that of the Xyanza canoes, including the bifid 
prow and the projecting thwarts.^ The Egyptian 
bifid prow, it may be noted, resembles the 
Indonesian (3. Fig. 3) more closely than either 
resembles the Xyanza. Typological ly. therefore, 
the Egyptian has as much claim as the Indone- 
sian to be considered the parent of the Xyanza 
form. We may note. too. that the boats in the 
lower line of the Gebel El-Arak knife, while the\' 
show no other feature.s found in East Africa, 
have a pair of horn.s fi.xed on the prow (Fig. 5). 
a.s in Stanley's figure reproduced by Elliot 
Smith (8. 7). 

The enlarged false pron of the Xyanza boats 
may perhaps be regarded as an African adapta- 
tion. without knowing what it meant, of the 
branch which is found on early drawing.s of 
Egyptian boat.s (e.g.. from Hierakonpolis and 
Xaqada ; ste ' Ancient Egypt,' 1914, p. 32 ; 
1923, p. 97 ; 1924. p. 83) (Fig. 6). On Victoria 
Xyanza it has degenerated to a mere ornament, 
and the builders no doubt found it easier to 
lengthen the lower fork of the bows and to bind 
the false prow on to it. than to fix a po.st in the 
bows proper, for the mentality of the African is 


Fig. 4 is from the tomb of Ramessu III at Thebes, 
after tt'ilkiiisoii, who thought that the projecting ends 
of the thwart.s were merely a " line of small squares hke 
false windows " (Dj. Soineis Clarke 11). 


such that the simplest and most obvious way of 
doing a thing often does not occur to him. The 
people who adopted this type of boat may have 
been Xilotic : for, although it is now used by 
Bantu, two of the names of its parts, as given 
by Mr. Hornell (3). viz., gammi = projecting 
liorns of front thwart, and banga = thwart, 
appear to be Xilotic words (Luo gama — project ; 
Dinka bang = divide), and suggest that the 
Bantu took it over from the Xilotes. 

The question arises as to whether the bifid prow 
of Egypt originated in that country or elsewhere. 
A clay model of a Cretan boat (Early Minoan I) 
has what looks remarkably like a bifid prow 
(Fig. 7) ; and it appears that the shape of 
Egyptian boats ma\' have been altered by Cretan 
influence (2). Are we, then, to look to Crete as 
the source of both the Egyptian and the Scan- 
dinavian type.s? This question is one that I am 
not competent to investigate, though it is to be 
hoped that others better qualified will do so. 
Meanvhile. apart from the ultimate origin of 
this type, there is justification for regarding its 
occurrence in East Africa as due to Egyptian 
rather than Indonesian influence. Connexions 
with Egypt of variou.s kinds — in religious beliefs, 
material culture, and language — are found all 
over Africa north of the equator, while we 
cannot lay our fingers on a single Indonesian link. 
That Indonesian influence was not felt in East 
Africa except at the coast is probably a matter 
for regret, because the East African natives 
would doubtless have been improved by absorbing 
some of the culture of a higher and more intelligent 
race. 
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THE BOATS OF VICTORIA NYANZA, II ; NOTE ON MR. HUNTINGFORD’S PAPER. By 


•fames Hornell. 

4 Owing to Mr. Huntingford s courtesy in 
I • U affording me opportunity to read his 
paper before publication, I am able to append 
the following remarks upon what he has WTitten. 
These, I hope, will help to clarify the position. 

Three hypotheses are in the field regarding the 
origin of the fundamental characteristics of the 
Baganda boats of Victoria Nyanza. The first 
and oldest is that sponsored by Sir G. Elliot 
Smith and ilr. Himtingford. which attributes 
them to ancient Egyptian influence. The second 
is my o« n : this postulates Indonesian influence 
exerted at a much later date — probably contem- 
poraneous with the settlement in Madagascar of 
the ancestors of the Mongoloid section of the 
population of that island. Lastly and latest of 
all is Dr. E. B. Worthington's belief that the 
design is an indigenous one. evolved locally by 
boat people of the lake in the secjuence which 
he has depicted, leading upward, by definite 
stage.s. from a simple dugout to the big war- 
canoe first figured by H. M. Stanley. 

Each of these hypothe.ses present.s difficulties in 
its acceptance. These may be summarized as 
follows ; — 

I .- — Against an Ancitnt Egyptian origin : — 

1. The fact that every scrap of evidence that 
we possess of the boat-building methods of the 
Ancient Egyptians shows that their system of 
connecting the planks of the hull was by an 
elaborate form of pegging, ^^■ith pegs in the form 
of broad dowels, reinforced by the use of wedge- 
ended or dovetail tenons on the inner .side of the 
planking. In no case, so far as I know , is there 
any trace of ' sewing ‘ through holes in the 
opposed edges of the planks. 

To-da}’ a modification of the same system of 
pegging .survives in the naggar of the Nile : here 
iron nails, with the heads recessed on the outer 
side of the hull planking, pin together the rough 
planks and are without doubt the morphological 
equivalents of the broad wooden dowels of 
ancient times. 

2. Bifid prows. In the fir.st place I have to 
point out that Mr. Huntingford's figure 4 (after 
Wilkinson, ii, p. 107) con.siderably exaggerates 
the so-called bifid character of the prow as 
showTi in the original drawing. In common 
with Wilkinson (ii, p. 128) I know of ex- 
tremely few in.stances where there is an angular 


incision under the extremity of the prow. Of 
the hundreds of boats which I have examined 
on the walls of Egyptian temples and tombs 
not half a dozen show any suggestion of the bifid 
character. So slight, however, is the notch that 
it is probably an ornamental feature and not 
structural. Wilkinson. I may add. states speci- 
fically (l.c .) : I have met with two boats only in 

which there was any re.semblance to a beak. " 
Even the warships of Ramessu III, represented 
•so realistically on the walls of Medinet Habu. 
are without trace of such a feature, which surely 
would have been adopted had there been a free 
prolongation at the fore end of the keel plank 
in trading boats on the Nile. Sir Flinders Petrie 
in his many illu.strations of ' Egyptian Shipping ' 
[Ancient Egypt and the East. 1033) has no hint of 
any boat being furnished with a bifid stem. 
Among modern Egyptian boats there is never 
the slightest suggestion of such a feature. 

II. — Against Dr. [Vorthington's hyjjuthcsis of a 
purely local or indigenou.s origin, the most weighty 
argument is the well -recognized lack of skill in 
boat construction shown by the Bantu and the 
Negro unless and until they have received instruc- 
tion from people of other races possessing such 
skill. This, indeed, is the basis of my argument. 
I consider it most unlikely that Bantus on the 
shore of Victoria Nyanza would construct (jr 
evolve such well-designed boats unless they had 
been in contact with a people having boats of a 
closely related model, such as the Indonesians have, 
characterized by [a) bifid prows, [b] the outboard 
projection of the thwart ends, (c) the sewing 
together of the hull planking, and [d) the 
■ caulking ' of the joints by means of battens 
inserted under the stitching on the inner side of 
the skin. 

Of these characteristics the only one possessed 
by some ancient Egyptian boats is [b). All the 
others are absent ! 

III. - — Against my own hypothesis . — The prin- 
cipal objections raised are (1) the absence of 
other .signs of Indonesian influence in the Victoria 
Nyanza region and (2) the lack of any identity 
with the pre.scnt-day coast boats of East Africa. 

1. The first objection is not altosether valid. 
I have already adduced several instances of 
Indonesian types of musical instruments having 
penetrated inland into Tanganyika ; and w hile 
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Tanganyika is not Kenya, it is so near that to 
reject evidence on thi.s account is a mere 
geographical cpiibble. Other correlations may 
become possible when the geographical distri- 
bution of cultural features is better known than 
it is at present. African ethnologists have often 
little accpiaintance with Indonesian culture 
through the habit, unfortunately so common, of 
working in watertight compartments. Further 
comparative study of the cultures of East Africa 
and Indonesia is urgent. 

'2. As to the .seconrl objection, here. too. the 
difficiilty may not be so great as has been em- 
phasized. The nifejn- of the Lamu coast has the 
planks of the hull sewn together. This is one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the Victoria 
Xyanza boats. Also, as I have pointed out 
already, the rntepe's crew have the same custom 
of ornamenting the prow with amuletic objects 
as the boatmen of the Lake. 

That the Victoria Nyanza boats are without the 
outriggers of the coastal fishing craft is urged as a 
vital objection to my conclusions. This is by no 
means so serious as it would appear. The 
coasting boats and the fishing canoes of Sumatra 
are both without outriggers at the present day. 
as are almost all those in use in Java, except at 
the eastern end; in both localities double-out- 
riggers were still flourishing in the days when 
Dampier sailed the Ea.stern seas (1688). If. 
then, the outrigger has disappeared throughout 
the greater part of one of its chief centres within 
the last two hundred years, need we wonder at 

RED PAINTED POTTERY FROM COCHIN STATE. 

In a recent excavation of an underground 
granite dolmen lying in Tiruvilwamala 
village. Cochin State, about eighteen miles due 
west of the Palghat Gap. I came across a fairly 
large number of red painted pottery sherds, one 
whole (though broken) bowl, and another bowl 
with a portion of its side missing. The dolmen 
excavated was a granite stone chamber sunk in 
the ground, and was roofed by a slab of stone 
which w as resting on four upright stone slabs that 
formed the two sides and two ends. It w'as 
floored by two stone slabs kept together. The 
chamber was almost comi)letely full of infiltered 
mud. All the objects were found lying scattered 
on the floor of the chamber. Since ancient 
red-painted pottery is not, so far. a common 
find in this part of Malabar, a short note on 


its absence from the Victoria Nyanza boats in 
view of the fact that the voyages of these boats 
are seldom if ever more than coasting trips per- 
formed within .sight of land, where they are able 
to seek refuge if the weather become stormv ? 
The use of an outrigger under such conditions 
means a needless expenditure of labour in its 
construction : as w e know, the African native is 
averse to incur any but the barest minimum of 
effort unless there be unusual incentive or need. 

As to the absence of bifid stems in any African 
coastal craft, it has to be remembered that even 
in Sumatra and Java at the present day there 
are only two local types of coastal vessels that 
possess prows of this design, although in the 
fishing canoes of the northern Celebes and the 
Philippines this is a common feature. Good 
examples of the.se are seen in te.xt-figures lU and 
44. and f)late figures IX. X. XR’ and XVII. of 
my Outrigger L'anoen of Jndone-'iia} All these 
show bifid prows more comparable to the Mctoria 
Xyanza prow than that on plate XLI of No. .5 of 
Mr. Huntingfords bibliography. I have also 
seen in the Comoro Islands canoes with the prows 
suggestive of a bifid origin ; these boats, in 
common with those of Boro Budur, have paired 
oculi both on the bows and on each side of the 
stern. 

For other details see my paper. The Bagnnda 
Canoe : the Problem of its Origin, in the ‘ Mariners' 

‘ Mirror.' xix. Oct. lf)33. 


^ Mwiian Ft'tierie’i Bidletin. vol. xii, no. 2, lyJU. 

By K. Govinda Menon. Madras. Illustrated. 
these finds will be of interest. The finds are as 
follows ; — 

Boul . — Wide mouthed, red coloured, well made, 
decorated inside and on the upper half outside. 
Height 3 inches, diameter .'5 • 5 inches at the mouth. 
Painted red both inside and outside. The sides 
slope inwards from the bulge upwards. The 
decoration on the outside is in wavy, broad 
whitish lines resembling basketry work (Fig. 1) 
and inside is a loop coil of tw elve strands, starting 
from the bottom centre of the bow l and termina- 
ting at the brim on one section of the side (Fig. La). 

Bottom Sherd of a Flat Dish . — Red coloured. 
There is no decoration on the outside. The 
decoration inside .seems to be a loop coil. Painted 
red both inside and outside (Fig. 2). 

Bottom Sherd of a Bound-based Thick Bowl . — 
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Painted black inside and red outside. It lias 
decoration on the outside but none inside. The 
decoration appears to be of arcs, some thin and 
finely drawn (Fig. 3). 

Bowl. Elongatf-d. Coniml-bottoirifd . — Red col- 
oured unpainted rough surface inside, painted 
red outside with decorations on the upper half, 
well made and nicely shaped. Height 7 inches. 

[ 1 


diameter .7-.> inches at the mouth. The sides 
slope inwards from the bulge upwards. Tw'o 
])arallel grooved lines run around the body below 
the brim and one around the body just below the 
bulge. The decorations lie between these three 
yirooved lines. The decoration is close wavy, 
whiti.sli lines suugesting imitation of basketry 
work (Fig. .5). 

•5 ] 
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The decoration on all these objects is painted in it. None of the samples analysed showed the 
with some white material, probably white clay, presence of bone ash. 

They have a bright polish and look as if they are The associated finds were a large number of 
glazed. black pot-sherds, one earthenware stand with a 

Shoulder Sherri. — Buff coloured, unpainted portion of its base missing, a large number of 
rough surface inside and painted dull red outside, unpainted red pot-sherds and some highly 
There is decoration on the outside of concentric corroded pieces of a broken bronze bowl. The 
arcs. The substance used for decoration appears pieces of the bronze bowl were chemically 
to be the same as that of the sherd itself and hence analysed by Mr. S. Paramasivan, and I am in- 
this decoration does not stand out as brightly as debted to him lor the report given below, 
the others (Fig. 4). Analysis of the pieces of the Bronze Bold. — '' For 

The method adopted in decorating and painting “ purpose of analysis, only oxidised core was 
these pieces of pottery might have been as ” available. The metals in the oxidised state 
follows : — After the pot is made and when the " were determined and afterwards the metals 
clay is still wet the decorations are painted with " that should have been present in the original 
some white substance. Then the pots are dried by “ alloy calculated. The calculated results are as 
some method other than baking (most probably by ‘‘ follows: — Copper. 8b -IS per cent.; Tin. 12-34 
exposing them to the sun). When dried, a coating ' per cent.: Antimony, 0-49 per cent.; Iron, 
of paint is given and the pots are then fired evenly. ■' U-3b per cent.; Lead, trace." Amonw.st the 
The paint after firing takes on a high polish, and associated finds of this granite chamber no iron 
the vessels look as if they have been glazed. object of any description was found, nor did I 

The two bowls contained red hardened earth find any bones, 
mixed Avith some ashy-coloured substance. I am obliged to Dr. K. Menon for the valuable 
Samples of this were chemically analysed by help he rendered me in my excavation work, and 
Mr. S. ParamasiA'an, of the (Madras Government to Sreemathi V. K. Amniukutty Amma for 
MuseAim. to find out Avhether there Avas bone ash helping me Acith the sketche.s. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute of Central African between Xorthem and Southern Rhodesia, where 
, Studies. tVie GoA'erninent of Xorthorn Rhodesia. aenerou.sly 

1 oD year 1940 aaiII mark not only the helped by the Beit Raihvay Tru.st, the Ccmncil of 

jubilee of the foimdation of the two the Royal Geographical Society, the Scottish 
Rhode.-iia^ in 1S90 by Cecil Rhodes, but also the National Memorial at Blantyre, and a number of 
centenary of the dejiarture for Africa in 1840 of indi\'idual benefactors have already established a 
Da\’id Lh’inc.'^tonp. It is proposed that this double Museum Avhich contains, in addition to objects of 
anniA'ei'sary should be commemorated in Northern historical interest connected with DaA'id Li\-ing- 
Rhodesia by the establishment of a Rhodes-LiAung- stone, the nucleus of an important ethnological 
stone Institute of Central African Studies which collection. This Museum is at pre--pnt housed in 
Avill serA’e as a combined memorial to these tAvo Avhat used to be the premises of the United SerA’ice 
famous men, in the fulfilment of whose ideals lies Hub, adjoining old ( loA-ernment House. It is 
the best hope for the future of British Central Africa. proposed that these tAVO budrlings and the gi-ounds 
The Bhodes-LiA'ingstone Institute is intended as in which they stand should bo purchased and 
a contribution to the scientific efforts now being ailapted to the puiposes of the Institute at an 
made in A-arious cpiarters to examine the effect estimated co.-,t of and A-ested in the Trust 

upon iiatiA-e African society of the impact of Avhich has been formed bA' recent legislation in 
European ciA'ilization, by the formation in Africa Northern Rhodesia for its general and financial 
itself of a centre where the problem of establishing control. 

permanent and satisfactory relatioirs between As a preliminary to the foimdation of the 
natiA’es and non-nath'es — a problem of urgent Institute and the incorporation Avith it of the 
importance Avhere, as in Northern Rhodesia, mineral existintr Museum, the Northern Rhoile.-ian UoA ern- 
resources are beina deA'eloped in the home of a ment are appointing an expert in Applied Anthro- 
primitiA'e community — maA’ form tlie subject of pology Avho AVill subsequently be proAided Avith 
special study. The Institute aaIU be situated at the an assistant if funds are aA'ailable. The aimual 
toAA-n of LiA'ingstone. the old capital of Northern cost of tiiese tAvo appointmi-nts is estimated at 
Rhodesia. scAcn miles from the Victoria Falls of £1.22.5. 

the RiA’cr Zambesi, Avhieh forms the boundary In this combined perpetuation of the tAvo founders 
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of Xorthem Rhodesia the OovernmenT of the 
territory will bear its proper share, hut the countless 
admirers of Rhodes and Livingstone throughout 
the empire, and also those uho are interested in 
the welfare of the two communities with which 
their names are impenshahly connected will no 
doubt welcome an opportunity of contributing 
towards it. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
whose recent visit to Xorthem Rhodesia, and 
interest in the country and its people are remem- 
bered there with so much pleasure, has full 
sympathy with this appeal and wishes it every 
success. 

We therefore appeal to all who are interested in 
Cecil Rhodes and David Livingstone and in the 
future of British Central Africa to show their 


intere.st by subscribing to the capital cost of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute or to the permanent 
endowment of the Trust, in order that the scheme 
may be in full operation by 1940. Choc pies, which 
.should be made payable to the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Trust, may be sent to any branch either of Barclays 
Bank Ltd. or of Barclays Bank (Dominions. Colonial 
and Overseas) or of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, who have kindly agreed to receive them. 


COSJIO CAXTrAK. 
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La Civilization Ainou. Bi/ Dr. Geoiye Monta>i(lo>i. 
. m Palis ■■ Paijot. 1937. :272 pp..iS plates, 112 Ulus- 
lol tnitions ami 10 plans in the text. Price 4u /os. 

The Professor of Ethnology at the Ecole (I’An- 
thropologie here fulfils his promise given in his earlier 
account of the physical anthropology of the Ainus of 
Japan (An pays des A'lnoii, 1919). of a study of Ainu 
cultui'e and its relations to the rest of civilization. 
The present book is an important work and a good 
model for this tt'pe of treatise, the subject being dealt 
with in two parts, first come separate sections : 
tools, weapons, utensils ; hunting: fishing: agriculture 
(this section is rather like Horrebow's famous chapter 
on snakes in Icelanil); fire-making and inetallurgy ; 
dwellings and furniture; wicker-work, plaiting and 
weavmg; transport (sledges, siiowshoes. canoes); 
marriage. Avidowhood. divorce: siK'ial iirganization ; 
pregnancy and birth rites : tattooing; games; funerals 
and burials; religion: art; music. The second part 
consists of brief siunmaries of the various Arctic cultures, 
from the Lapps in the west to the Eskimos in the east, 
followed by a studt- of the relationship of Ainu culture 
to these and to Indonesian. Amerindian and other 
cultures. Each part has a lengthy bibliographical list, 
in addition to which there is an index of 229 authors 
cited. 

Montandon diviiles the white (Eiiropoid) race into 
five branches; Xordic (blond); Alp-Armenian ; (Medi- 
terranean (brown); Lapp; Amu. He says that the 
only Mongolian trait of the Ainu is the prominence of the 
cheek-bones. But. surely, this characteristic is not 
confined to the yellow race. Thus the Ainus. who 
numbereil some 17. (Hid in 1920. are the remnants ot a 
primitive white race which once inhabited the whole of 
Japan. About lo.tMMi live on the island of Yezo 
(Hokkaido). less than l.-jOd on the southern 
extremity of .Sakhalin, and the remainder in Shikotan 
(one of the Kuriles), whither they were removed from 
the rest of the Kurile archipelago by the Japane.se in 
1884. The .Japanese invaded Yezo about 1-5(10 a.d. 
but did not seriously colonize it until the lOtli century. 
They now number some two iiiilhon, but the Amus 
live apart in their own villages. An Ainu village was 
one of the attractions in the Jap-Anglo Exhibition at 
the White City about 191(1 and the reviewer encoiinterial 
■ hairy Ainus ’ in a London 'bus. 

As m many other lands, there is a tradition ot the 
former existence of a race of dwarls. named koropok-yarn . 

r 


meaning * pit-dwollei’s/ The earlier Ainus lived iii the 
winter in seini-subterraneau liuts. As the ‘'padn has 
yieUlod no evi<lence of dwarfs, the tradition is prohahly 
partly psychological in origin, and may also refer to the 
earlier pit-dwelling Ainus. 

Blood -grouping has been done in Yezo by Ella Groves. 
Ninomiya and Xakajima. and in Sakliahn by Ki-shi and 
Dujarric: but tlie results are very puzzling and at 
present worthless, confirming Montandou's claim that 
blood-giouping is of little or no value m detcnnining 
race. On the otlier hand the papillary ralges of the 
the fingers of Ainus are distinctly of European and not 
Mongolian pattern. 

The Ainu language is entirely agglutinating and cannot 
yet be assigned to relationship to any other knowntungue. 
Xo earlier language than Amu has left any trace in Japan. 
According TO the Rev. John Batchelor, many geographical 
names between the Urals and the Paeirie can be explained 
by the Amu tongue. From this it appears that the Amu 
tongue once covered a \‘ery large pan of Asia. 

In eastern Asia the palieolithic age lasted until 
1000 B.c. (The lii‘st purely paKeolnhie ‘station in Japan 
was not <lisLOvered until 1931.1 Mongolian iTungus^ 
and Indonesian elements ineoUthic culture) eutereil 
Japan, mainly from Korea, between lOoo and ouu b.c. 
and, with some Ainu admixture, formed the Japanese 
race. Xeohthic cultures in eastern Asia are ihstingiushed 
by three forms of celts. Celts with elliptical 'Jection 
are the oldest type, similar to those of central Europe, 
and are found in Tmlia. China, Japan. Ka.-«teni Indonesia 
and Melanesia. Shouldered celts come from Eastern 
India. Indochina. South China, Pliilippine^. Formosa 
and Japan, and are assigned to the Muiigolian ra<-e. 
Celts with squai*e section are spread over both of the 
aloi’esaid areas but are specially eoneentrated iiiMesterii 
indoiie'^ia (Malacca. Sumatra. Java), whenc-e the two 
other forms of celt are absent. In Japan the three 
types have not yet been classified stratigraphically or 
chronologically: nor have they been equated with the 
pottery. 

Ainu pottery eoiisGt'' of corded ware called jO/non, 
divided into three t\pes, ot which the oldest is called 
fitsudc„ thick, orange or red-brown, sometimes painted 
red, ^.haped like an inverted bell, with exuberant baiocpie. 
This Tj'pe is found throughout the Far East, while the 
two other tj-pes, usKde and rKUt'^u (both derived from 
atawle) are confined to Japan. All three are associated 
with grotesejue clay human figurines or statuetteH. 
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Xowadays all pottery and metal ware used by the Amns 
are of Japanese make. But the Ainus still make and 
use wooden \'es.sels, notably in connexion with ceremonial 
libations. 

The Ainus hunt the bear by spear, knife, poisoned 
arrow ami trap, the la^t bein^ of three kinds : one lets 
fall a tree-trunk; another releases an arrow from a bow: 
the third is a pit covered with branches. Three sorts of 
traps are also used for catching fish; one being a cage 
whence there is no return; another releasing? an obstruc- 
tion To prevent return; the third requiring the presence 
of a watcher to note the entry of the tish and to block 
up the exit. A peculiar method is the use of a pack of 
dogs for hunting the fish. The harp<^on u-schI in fishing 
is flouble. The bow is simple, not the complex ^longolian 
bow, while the c^uiver is peculiar to the Ainus and consists 
of a flattened cylinder (with a lid) of bark, strengthened 
in the middle by binding on two wooden slat.s. 

There is no rule as to exogamy or endogamy, but in 
practice a modified endogamy prevails owing to circum- 
stances. Polygamy is fairly common, the wives living 
in separate establishments. Divorce is easy. Some 
evidence of matriarchy exists (the better position of 
women compared with neighbouring races; better care 
of the pregnant female ; a bride is never purchased ; 
husband usually resides witli wife's family ; matoriial 
relations (especiallN' uncle) of more importance than 
paternal; wife does nob always take husband's name 
and never does so as a widow). ^Montandon considers 
Ainus show more evidence of the matriarchate than 
does any other Arctic culture. Tattooing is restricted 
to the women and is chiefly circum-oral, resembling 
moustaches, and is usually done on betrothal. The 
exteii-sor aspect of the forearm is also tattooed. The 
patterns in this case are usually rectilinear, whereas the 
other forms of art among the Ainus show a preference 
for curvilinear designs, except where compelled by the 
material (e.g., in weaving) to be rectilinear. Montandon 
concludes that this tattooing is of Ainu origin and spread 
from them to other Arctic races. 

A peculiar Ainu practice is * parapenneal excision.' 
The mothers cut their babies' legs on the inner side 
where they join the trunk. They dress the wounds 
with mycelium taken from under tree-bark. As the 
men take no part in this operation it is thought that 
it can have no connexion with circumcisi<m. subineision 
or similar rites. 

When an Amu dies, he i.s buried in his best clothes, 
but they are pui’posely torn. Other belongings, which 
he will recpiire in the next world, are also broken. 
The idea is that they have to die before their spirits 
can be released to join his. A grave is dug and posts 
are fixed along its periphery, the whole being covered 
with mats. The body is hung on a special phallic post, 
while the grave is being dug. and is afterwards lowered 
into it, together with the broken goods. A mat is laid 
over the corpse and covered with wooden planks. 
Earth IS then trampled down hard; but no tumulus is 
raised. At the foot of the tomb a phallic post is erected. 
Brushwood is used as a protection from animals. A dead 
virgin has buried with her a pair of men's trousers. 
(Perhaps marriages are made m the Ainu heaven.) 

The Ainus are very religious but have neither priests 
nor temples. Certain sites are sacred : the hearth, the 
X.E. corner of the quadrangular hut (where sacred 
objects are kept) and the east window, throiigli which 
to look in is taboo. The long axis of the hut is oriented 
to the sacred east. The entrance is irsually in the south 
side, which contains a second window, through which 
it IS presumably etiquette to look into the hut. The 
inao IS a stick of wood on which lots of shavings have 
been raised all in one direction but not detached, so as 


to form a tuft. The w(u’d ir>ao means 'messenger’ 
and is used to carry a message to God. The Ainu sets 
up his i}iao (making a new one if neees5ar\') and says 
his prayer. The bear is also the object of a religious 
cult, which extended at one time thioughout the Arctic, 
except for the Sainoyedes and Eskimos. A young cub 
IS caught and reared in a cage and on reaching full 
growth IS ceremonially paraded, killed by crushing with 
a tree-trunk and ritually eaten after suitable apologies. 
If he were not killed his spirit would not be able to 
leave his bod\' to caiT\' the people's pra\ ers to the God 
of the mountains. A good example of theophagy. 
Besides the bear there is a whole hierarchy of divine 
beings under a series of lesser gods (including 

the goddess of the hearth, a form of Vesta), all of them 
controlled by the Supreme Being, creator of all things. 
Apart from her share m the theophagy and prayers and 
ofl'ermgs to her ancestors and her dead husband an 
Ainu woman can take lU) active part m religion. IShe 
cannot make an inrio. The bear's head, very disguised, 
stylize<l (therefore ancient), is a common in 

Ainu art. The fish, also stylized, is another. 

The following items appear peculiar to Ainus : wands 
for holding aside the whiskers while drinking cere- 
moiualiy; a mobile fishing-hook; wristlets and anklets 
for the dead: quiver; weaving comb; snowshoes; 
'moustache' tattoo ; * paraperineal excision'; certain 
art motifs. Elements eharat'teristic of more northerly 
races include lack of navigation; architecture; bear- 
cult; <lestruction of propex’ty at burial: certain art 
motifs allied to Amerindian. Elements introduced from 
the south : cradle; T-shaped ; club; poisoned 

arrow' (the Ainus are tht‘ only northern race with this 
use): method of weaving; matriarchate; skulls crowned 
with pots; iuao-, jew’*s harp. 

Montandon’s scheme of primitive culture starts from 
a world-wide primordial culture which develops into 
two branches : early and late. The early branch {rameau 
prtcoce) spreail over most of the world and w’as still 
estal:)li.shed in the Oceaiio-Amerindian world at the 
time of the discovery of the Xew World in the 16th 
century. This branch developed tvro primary cultures : 

( 1 ) patriarchal, totemic. himting, ignorant of agriculture; 

(2) matriarchal, with marriage-classes, practising agri- 

culture with the hoe. Other localized cultures evolved 
from the lameaif prvcoce. which, however, extended 
to the Old World, whore it was later overlain or wiped 
out by the later branch (rameaa tnrdif). which was 
much more highly evolved than the rameau precoce. 
At the beginning of the rameau tardif are two patriarchal 
cultures: (1) pastoral, domesticating animals and 

occupying the more southerly zone: (2) arctic, in the 
iioitherly zone, a mixture of the world-wide primordial 
culture and the pastoral culture, acciuiring in the process 
a stamp of its own. In analysing any arctic culrure 
w'e must therefore discriminate between what belongs 
to the pastoral culture and what to the primordial. 
The pastoral culture, crossed with the two primary 
cultures of the utmean ptecoce. produced the higher 
ei\ ihzations whose flower is now our Western < iviUzation, 

The primitive arctic culture is represented by 40.000 
Eskimos ('advanced primitive arctic'); J.OiMi Kam- 
schadales (now completely Russianized). 1..50i) Yukaghir 
and 1,000 Ghiliaks (' backward primitive arctic ’) and 

17.000 Ainus (' degenerate primitive arctic Bv 

interaction with the pastoral culture the arctic culture 
produced the tarando-pastoral culture {tarandns rangifer 

-■ reindeer), represented by .3o,o00 Lapps, 2-5.000 Ostiaks, 

18.000 8amoyedes. 2OO.000 Altai and 7.5.000 Tuiigus 
(’advanced tarando-pastoral') and 8,0O0 Koriaks 
and 12.000 Tchouktchi ('backward tarando-pastoral'). 
The position in Siberia is complicated by an intrusion 
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in the extreme north, surruimded by Samoyedes. * arctie-passtoral ' culture, breeding horses instead ot 
Yukaghir and TmigU'^, of Yakouts w'h4> are c>f reimleor, CANNING Sl’FFERN. 


AMERICA. 


The former Eskimo Settlements on Frederik Vl*s 
jHII Coast. Bq Therkfl {MetMelelser 

IQ/ oil) Gi<p/ihini/. Bff. 109: Ah. iC) Copeiihatjen, 
1936. Latife Sro. o.ji pjj.. 28 /h/.s*. Price 

One of the main objerts of tlie ^ixth and seventli 
Thule Expeditions in 1931-3 was to stmiy the former 
Eskimo settlements on Frederik VFs coast, that part 
of the East Greenland coast stretching/ from just north 
of Cape F\irewell. m the south, up to the Anmnags&alik 
district. 

It IS an inhospitable coast, now visitc“d only by paities 
of Greeniandcr.-- from Anginagssalik hunting the beardcMl 
seal. When Graah was there in 1S29 hc^ found o36 in- 
habitants; but at about this time they were beginning 
to migrate to the West coast, attracted hy the trading 
posts. The last native there a* f onipanied Kasmu>^sen 

in 1931. 

The work of the .suive\- consist»‘d of re<*omuu'ssa)ice 
(chiefly done by Rasmussen) and excavations, which were 
carried out by Eiik Holtved and Mathias-^en. 

The earliest sites here are probably ccmtemporaneous 
with the earliest in the Augmagssalik di.stiict (Mathiassen 
1933). They ilate from the end of the tourteenth to the 
beginning of the hfteeuth century. They are n<*t ii<-h m 
object'!. }jut such as are fouml are of the Inugsuk culture. 
Fifty-five houses of this date were semi Mathni.sscn 
summarizes their character as ** Small, round, dug dc»wu 


*■ into the ground, with jioorly-built walls, paved floor, 
sunken passage ami often a conking extension; some- 
times two or three of these houses are built togetlicr, 
makmg the coinjiiex clover-leaf shaped (v/c) , . . 
This form of house was continued lu u->.c* till uitc> thi' 
inuUlle of the seventeenth c <Miturv 

Tliere were 137 hiUise-'«. <l<iting from the sex'enteeiirh 
to the eighteenth century. " By this rime the houses aie 
distinctly four-sided, first small, of a construction 
similar to the eailier ones, but with more solidly built 
walls; latei in the eiglitceiitli century we have the 
large eommou luaises, which seem to have hi'en intm- 
” diiced In' a iiugratum from the We.->r ( oa-^t " The 
objects m these rums gi\e a good mdiratioii r)f the ( ultun' 
(»f the period. It is derived from the ( ontemjK u'ai y 
South-W'est Greenland culture, hut bears its own stamj). 
seem pai ticulaily in its haipoon ht-ads. bored wound 
pins. l<ishe(l-on barbs of fish-hooks, bow diill iiioutli- 
pie( es (»f seal astudagu'*. ami so oii. By the nincTeeiiTli 
century tlu' population of the coast was already deciea-.- 
mg, only a6 hoii.ses of that period are listed. 

Fur des<'ripti\e purposes Mathiassen divide-- uy) the 
coast into eleven natural uciupatioual distiict'*. I’he 
mam ])ait of this repeat is taken up with the im.iie or 
Ic'-s det<uled d(*s<-n})tion< of sitt-'j ex< avated The illu-- 
tratunis are uscTul. One feels thaf a mayi of tlie (oa-t 
in ruie-iioii w(ju 1<1 hav<* hec'n a good arldition JAN C( >X. 


GENERAL 


Origine des Instruments de Musique. Bn Andik 
M Sehiitffnii. Pd/i.'t. Pn'/ot. 1936. 4n6 pji. 
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■\\ Inch was the first instrumenf ? " II n en a yias 
” ete un,“ answeis Glosson. ” Uu rhythine. on robtient 
” en frappaiit en cadence irimpoite oh avec irimy.)orTe 
*■ Cjuoi.” Without attempting to define ' a musical 
* iiistrumeiiT,' !M. -Schaeliiier goes a stage luither than 
M. Glossoii. and emyihasize^ nut the iii\thmic oiigm. 
but the syiaec' iu wiiu'li the sounds reveibmate. and the 
Cjuality of the olijt'cts wha li pivxhice them. From the 
human voice, deformed, eiilaiged. lesonated hy a 
half-open mouth and varied by striking tlie ' a«lamN 
' apple.' It i*? only a stey) to fingei -clicking, Iiainl-c lapy.img, 
the jilayful c<'llisLun of bodic'^. and so to the waxing of 
castanets, rattles and lyinbaB—aii exten.<i(Hi of the 
rhythmic- nec-ds of the liuman make-up. 

The ino-it ohx-irms diffeieme hetw'eon modem and 
pninitix’e musn- is that of function; ours merely, or 
more usually, an emotional appendage, theirs an integral 
pait of ex’eryday existeiue. m which both instruments 
and music are wrapped up iii ritual and in tribal life. 
Oiigiiis of many iii.sti luneiit-' i-aii he traced iu this Wrix : 
drums from woikailay jnir^uit^ .su* li a*' grani-jiouudiiig, 
bt-ils from < oxvbr'lls. xvhistles fiom the hunt, to scare or 
attra<-t birds. ^Slaiiy instruments, particulariy those of 
metal, are embedded iii ritual symlolisni: others, ai.d 
particularly the flute, xvhich is almost iiix'ariably a man s 
instrument, hax’e a .special sexual significance. 

M. ISchaeffiier, eiyuippt'd xvith an iinjjressive array of 


evidence, treats each clas- of m-truuients exhaustix cl\ . 
and cdtei a j mb' -JO Us examination t >t juiinitix e pol\ yila my. 
\vhi4-h he attiihut ‘s m .some j>ai-r to the unginal natural 
• liffeiences m x'oeal timbre yu-ojecTcd into later inventiims. 
yu'oeeeds to discu.s.s xvith x'lgonr the merits of the 
ex'oiutiouary and diffu-'-ioiust schools in the matter of 
musical instruments. He (.lUotes xvith effect the case 
of the pagan Kirch and the Moslem F(julL'e x\lio, though 
hxing in continual <-ontuet. keoyj to theii own iiistiu- 
mi'iits and ex'i'ii scales, .uid ^uggt st'. that nioie attemnai 
should h»* yiaid t«» iiou-hoi n>xviug than is often i>aid to 
bcuTowiug. a liiit* (6 thought xx'hu-h is sometimes neglecttMl. 

'rhe book, xx'hieh is yxrudiu ed by M. Sehai ffner m his 
( apa( itx as J.>ireetor of the Eepaitment ot Musical 
Fhhnology in tlie Tnx adeio Museum <it Pans, is lounded 
oft hy a suggerted c las-iticat iou lor lUst ruuients ba>!ed uii 
the four cati-gtu les • s<«]id fiodie^ x ihiating. llexihle .md 
stretched, and uisti umciits sounding thi-ougli an- xihia- 
tious. 'Idiere IS an impo.smg s\ >temaTi< bihiiographyxvhit h 
IS in effect a select list of s<»urces cox'enngthe entne gi i mud 
of Ills thesis. Glaiu iiig thremgh this, one misses sex'eial 
iiiformatixc article-- hy J-virby on South African mu''ic. 
Torday s on tht‘ Gongo. \\\illa-'' lick's P/ tniit'Vi. — u 

pioiuH'i ot its kind- and a u^ctul collo tarn of nuUeiicd "U 
^ffiDi'L imi.sH' ii /th fts Piih/m .sifi II hfii-k'ii on nd published as 
a siiyiplerncnt to the Journal »»f tlie Polynesian Soi lery 
in 1932 and sub>e(|uent years. Much of impoitaiK e i-, 
henvexer. m<-linled. and the xvork is illustrated bv 
some excellent aclion-phutogray,*lis. 

DGUGLAS VAi-lLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Stone-Age Cultures of Uganda. {('f. Mav. 

m l937. 129.) 

Stk. — ]\I r. O Bricn and T jhfft r so pnifonmlly on 
niimy important points that it ahnost seems we 
are applying identical names to dissimilar things: hut 


I must ( oufes-* tliat I am at a di->-ad\'<uitage in th<u 
xvhile yir O'J’rien was gixen ( oiuplcte a< ( i to all ni\' 
in»tt‘s ami c»)1Um rioic^ —an aci umulation of manx' ye<us- 
I liax'e seen neither his note-, nor his collections. It is 
understood, howexer, that ]Mr. (J Brien i-- about to 
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publish a Memoir on his researches in Uganda, and in 
that volume he will, no doubt, set forth his evidence — 
obviously space forbids the attempt in Man". Mean- 
while. it would be unprofitable to occupy valuable 
space in this Journal with discussions under the above 
heading: but on two important points I wish to record 
agreement: (1) The Sangoan is ahnost certainly of 
X-horizon age, and (2) part of the 100' ~ terrace is 
Gambliaii. This has seemed obvious ever since the 
separateness of X, as distinct from the IM-X complex, 
was definitely demonstrated : but there, apparently, 
our agreement ends, for in my view the correlation 
stands thus ; M = Oldoway ' Bed ’ 3 (which I regard, 
in large measure, as the reddened upper part of bed 2) : 
X — Oldoway Bed IV (in part at least) while post 
X lUif d: terrace deposits = Oldowav Oamblian. 

E. J. WAYLAXD. 

Prehistoric Remains on Historic Sites of India and 
- Il_ the Near East. (f/. Max, 1935, 159.) 

1 Ou the publication of Max, 1935, 159, 

m which I maintained a high dating for certain 
terra-cottas from Sari-Dhen (X.W. Frontier Province of 
India )^. I have been able to examine the site, and to 
verify that the cuv-hai<‘ figurines in (jiiestion lie buried in 
the lower part of the mound. A hill report of these 
investigations will be found m 1937. The opinion 

there mamrained is .shared by such authorities as 
Dr, Contenau and Dr. Coomaraswamy. Most stimulat- 
ing also was to me the spontaneous comprehension of 
Sir Aurel Stem, who possesses first -han<l knowledge 
both of the prehUtoric In<lo-Sumerian material ainl of 
the Gandarian remains. The great explorer had the 
kindne.ss to write, from the scene of his actual labours 
in Persian Kurdistan : *’ It is very gratifying to know 
that the Peshawar district, the sites of which have 
“ yielded such abundant remains of Graeco-Buddhist 
■' sculptures, etc., to archieological research of the last 
*■ severity years or more, holds out promise of finds 
*' throwms: light on far more ancient phases of civiliza- 
tion in the Indus region.*’ 

These encouragements have led me to scrutinize 
deeper this promising field, and I am now making ready 



for publication a work whose main conclusions I shall 
briefly summarize here : — 

(1) Sari-Dheri is not isolated. It forms part of a vast 
cultural cycle that will be met in the deeper layers of 
many sites of historical date. These archaic remains have 
already come to light incidentally in some places. I 
have documentation from six sites-, foremost among 
which is Taxila, the rich Indo-Seythian and pre-Mauryan 
city of the Upper Indus Valley that we owe to the 
sj'-stematic diggings of Sir John Marshall. The archaic* 
remains of these sites offer some hundred parallels to 
the proto-histone material of Xear Asia, belonging mostly 
to the intermediary period of JSusa m Mesopotamia 
(c. 350t» B.C.. figs. 3-6). 

(2) Most unexpected are the numerous analogies 
between the^e archaic Indian remains with regions so 
far off as pre-Hitt ite Asia Minor and the Early Minoan 
.^gean (figs. 9 and 10). These connexions are corro- 
borated by the presence of an Indian bull among ancient 
terra-cottas from Anatolia (fig. lU) : the humped bull, 
as was remarked in Mesopotamia some years ago. 
evidences cultural relations of some sort with India. I 
believe that a close study of those clues which lead us 
into Indo-European lands will shed light upon the Aryan 
question, and that the connexions postulated between 
Sari-Dhen and Anau III are bound to find links in the 
northern region of Afghanistan, the natural passage 
leading from Turkestan to India. This connexion with 
Anau IS confirmed by Dr. Mackay's recent excavations 
at Chanhu-Daro (Sind), where he found at the Harappa 
level the pin terminating in a double-spiral, well known 



Fig. 3. taxila 1924—5, PI. xii, 1). 

Fig. 4. early cycladic {Eph. Arch.y 1898, PJ. 8 (41)). 
Fig. 5. kish, temple movxd {Ashmolean Museum). 
Fig. 6. h.\rappa {ASI.AB., 1930-4, i, PI. xxx. /. (4)). 


Fig. 1. circular medalliox from Taxila. {A.B.I.A.., 
1928, PL HI.) 

Fig. 2. circular medalliox from artjukow's 
BARROW, SOUTH RUSSIA : ii-iii CEXT. B.c. (Minns, 
Scythiaiis and Greeks, p. 431.) 


^ The site of Sari-Dheri was discovered by Major 
D. H. Gordon, who dates it 200 b.c. to 200 a.d. [JM.A.I., 
1932, pp. 163-171; Max, 1934. 70; 1935, 129). Similar 
terra-cottas of Xorthern Indian provenance had been 
previously published by Dr. Coomaraswamy {Ipek, 
1928, pp. 64-76), who. after a thorough analysis of the 
style, dated them to the Indo-Sumerian period. 


at Anau, Troy, and the Cyclades (///. London Xeivs, 
21 Xov.. 1936, p. 909. fig. 9). 

(3) At a more recent date contact still closer with 
Europe is disclosed by some finds in Xorthern India 
identical with those from the barrows of South Russia 
(figs. 1 and 2). Already a gold bracelet of pure Scytho- 
Sarmatian style, in the Peshawar Museum (AS’/.Ai?., 
1919-20, p. xxiv. c.), had been noted by Rostovtzev, 
who supposed it had come to India by trade. In fact, a 
whole stratum of Taxila bears the mark of Scythian 


^ Preliminary note inBulletin des Musees Royaux d' Art 
et Histoire, 1936, pp. 42-46. The six sites are Charsadda. 
Shar-ji-ki-Dheri, Xagari, Bhita, Besnagar, and Taxila. 
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art. This site on which Sir John ^larshall devoted so 
many years of his activities opens a new area in 
Eurasiatic arcliccology. By Scythian is, understood 
here (in the Emujpean sense of the term) the nomadic 
art that flourished in South Russia from the sixth to 
the second century b.c. and extended through Central 
Asia to China. 

(4) Taxila appear.s to be of first importance also for 
the history of religions, Xo temples have been identified 
as yet in the chalcohthic cities of the Indus Valley, but 
Taxila gives us a miniature terra-cotta monument 
(fig. 7) which, if we analyze its elements, faithfully pic- 
tures the fertility-cult of the Mohenjo-Daro period. 
Cf. Sir John Marshall's chapter upon ' Religion ' in 
^lohenjo-JJaro ftntf the Indiia Civilization^ vol. 1. The 
Mother-Goddess, the ' Imga.' the birds by the small 
cult-vessels associated with the serpents and the stepped 
ladder, find exact counter -parts in similar miniature 
shrines scattered all over proto-historic Near Ea.st : in 
Cyprus (Vounoi). Crete, Mesopotamia, etc. In the light 
of this vtitive monument I recognize as a shrine a small 



Fig. 7. taxila *a’ {ASl.AH.. 1915-16. PI. viii, a). 


building of Harappa that has escaped notice. It is the 
brick structure found by Ray Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni in 1924-25. It contains a stone ' linga ’ in the 
centre and stepped remauis in front of the entrance. 
The discoverer himself stated : *' It is not impossible 
■’ that the stone obelisk was presented or installed f»»r 
worship in thi.s verv cell," ., 1924-5, p. 78. 

pi. XXIV, e). 

(5) A general conclusion emerges, which may provide 
the terrain d'entente between Major Gordon's views and 
mine. I refer to the inadequacy of the chronologies 
actually in use. Relative dating is at present fairly 
secure, and tlie synchronisms between the Indus ami 
Sumer appear indubitable. But their absolute date 
leaves one more sceptical. As an attentive observer has 
noted : *’ Si un certain nombre d'indications tendent a faire 
remonter de plus enplus haut la date de la civilisation 
de Mohenjo-Daro. d'autres observations incliiieraient 
a des conclusions contraires . . . La civilisation de 
rindus n'a done peut-etre pas une antiquite aussi 
haute qu'on a voulu le croire tout d'abord." (P. Stern, 
L'lnde antique et la civilisation indien7ie. p. 402.) AVe 
must bear in mind that there is still no general consensus 
upon the dating of the various civilizations of the Xear 
East; that, according to the high or low chronology' of 
one such country as Sumer, archaeologists differ by some 
1,500 years; that the second millenium b.c. affords 
almost no monuments in Mesopotamia (Contenau in a 


lecture at the Brussels L'niversity, winter, 1935); 
and that the same perio<l on the Indus ahu remains 
sterile. To quote Major Gordon. (Max. 1935, 129). 
" The gap m Indian archicology that i^xists between the 
” lowest date that has. as yet. been ad\'anced for the 
" Indus Valley culture and that of the Alauryan period. 
" is a source of constant irritation." All these con- 
siderations make us feel the weak points of current 




Fig, 11. axatolia : terra-cotta (de Genouillac. 
Ceramique Cappadocienne, it, PI. iv.fiq. 4). 


chronological schemes, and show the important bearing 
of stratified material from India, which appears Imked 
to all the proto-historic periods. If there was a tune 
when the Harappa culture had to rely upon Mesopo- 
tamia for its date, now it is the turn of India to enlighten 
the datings of the Xear EaM. SIMOXE CORBIAU. 

P.S. — When the above was ready to print, appeared 
Major Gordon's latest study (' The Mother Goddess of 
* Gandhara,' Antiquit!/, 1937, pp. 7U-80). I can here 
only add a few remarks on it : — 

The presence of coins of the Kushan period at Sari- 
Dheri does not invalidate the high dating of certain 
strata on the site; for. at Harappa also, coins of recent 
date were found — hundreds of coins belonging to the 
Indo-Scyihian period {cf. Cimiungham. A.S.I.B.. 1872—3, 

p. 108).' 

The Khafaje figurine bearing the characteristic eyes, 
applied and incised, of the Sari-Dheri terra-cottas is not 
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a unique parallel, that might be aseribetl to mere 
coineirlence. Example.s are many in proto-historii- 
' cultures : at Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall, Mohenjo-D iro, 
lii. pi. CLIII. fig. 2.5 : pi. XC\’. fig. 15) ; at Kish (Mackay, 
Antiquity. 1931, p. 459. fig. S); at Kakka (Mesopotamia, 
Esn. X, p. 92, fig. Ifili); at pre-hellenic Argissa (Monte- 
lius. lu Grece pre-d'issiqne, p. 116, fig. 364n): whereas 
that peculiar technique disappears everywhere in 
Hellenistic times. 

The anthropomorphic representation of the so-calle.l 
Hariti and her consort (Major Gordon's, pi. I) cannot, 1 
think, bear direct comparison with the archaic figurine 
of the Mother-Goddess and symbolical ' linga ’ from 
Taxila of the votive shrine (fig. T). They differ as 
much as the Christian art of the Catacombs differs from 
the iconography of mediieval times : the idea illustrated 
may remain substantially the same, but its representa- 
''1 tion has evolvetl. and that implies a difference of time. 


We read in the excavator’s accurate report (Marshall. 
ASI.AE., 1924-25. p. 5n) that the votive shrines were 
found alongside the base of the stupa and his plate shows 
them in situ (ibid., pi. XIII. 2 = fig. 8). If we consider 
the depth at which they lay. we may presume that they 
were buried beneath the stupa’s occupation level. In 
my opinion the Buddhist shrine superseded, on the very 
spot, the cult-place of an earlier religion, that of the 
Mother-Godde.ss and ' linga.' which, evidently, have 
nothing to do with Buddha's creed. 

Major Gordon’s well-documenterl article brings new 
material of great interest. Such is the archaic figurine 
from H-adda (Afghanistan) (his pi. II. bottom right). The 
mound from which it comes, being reported to be a mile 
distance from the site where dicmsieur Hai-kin's excac'a- 
tions have brought to light an admirable Buddhist 
culture, is bound to yield most valuable stratigraphical 
data. f'i- ‘ii. 
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OSIRIS AND HIS RITES: I, with Plate K. % G. D. Honiblotcfr. FS.A. 

Origins and Character. 

IOC Dr. Alan Gardiner has .shown in Joiirn. Eyi/jiliiin Arriiipology. vol. 11. jip. 121. ff.. in his 
100 review of Frazer 'Adonis, Attis. Osit'is.' that Osiris was alway.s for the ancient Egyptians 
the dead king while Horns wa.s the living one. As to the so-called ' resurrection ' of Osiris, he .savs 
that it ■■ wa.s not that of a young and vigorous god of vegetation but that of a dead king, recalled 

■■ in the tomb to a semblance of his former life. The evidence for this is overwhelming." He 

concludes (pp. 125-6), referring to the Osirian rite.s commonly called ' my.steries ' and the Fe.stival 
of Khoiakh which immediately followed them ; '• in the light in which I now see them they are 
■■ intimately connected in the first place with the death and burial of Osin.s and the rising up of 
■■ Homs in his stead, in the .second place with the king.ship, and in the third place with the sea.sons 

of the agricultural year. The development of a consecutive theory of Osiris must at this point 

be left to others. May I be permitted to urge upon hieroglyph students the absolute nece.ssity 
■■ for a careful collection of the facts, before such premature and daring theories are launched into 
“■ the world as some of those which Sir James Frazer, for want of sound information, has often been 
compelled to use as a basis for his conclusions." 

This indeed is a weighty warning, coming as it does from so sountl and learned an authority, 
and it is not strange that, since it was wTitten. Egyptologists have refrained, with rare exceptions, 
from publishing studies of Osiris based on Frazer's extension and development of Mannhardfs theoiw 
of the corn-spirit. Gardiner's review invites efforts to supplement his conclusions, with the caution 
that they should be founded on surviving inscriptions and monuments, and in this article I venture 
to submit an attempt. 

To clear the ground, it must be understood that Egyptian religion does not consist of one 
connected logical system but is composed of a series of cults which have been roughly synthesized 
to fit, more or less harmoniously, into a general national .system : the synthesis was most incomplete 
and led to endless contrachctions and anomalies, some of them quite starthng. as all Egvptologi.sts know . 

The cults involved may be briefly cla.s.sifiefl as follows : first that of a mother-goddess, arisinu 
from the mother-figure found, with her great broad hips, in the palpeolithie age and wirlely spread 
in the Xear East, in the neolithic and later times, as the Great Goddess, mistress of fertility and 
protectress of the dead. In Egypt .she became Hathor and took a cow-form, as in Babylonia, which 
probably indicates an early relation to pastoral communities as well as agricultural: the name, 
which means the ’ house ’ or ' seat ' ' of Horus ’ coimects her with the prehistoric Horus elan and 
we can probably see in it the first stage in the s\-nthesizing process. Later, with the prevalence of the 
Osirian cult, Isis largely took her place, u.surping even her cow-form (.see mv article in the .Journ. 
Eg., Archae.. vol. XV, pp. '2t). ff. — for Hathor, pp, 3H,ff.). 

The second cult was that of the Horus falcon from which the clan just mentioned took it.s name. 
The falcon was for it a kind of totemic head, and. indeed, a very early embodiment of godship. 
since the falcon on a perch was the first known hieroglyph to denote divinitv: further, the head 
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of the clan was a living incarnation of the bird, 
which seemingly ranked as ancestral. The 
Horians had a successful career : starting from 
the Delta they accomplished, after many vicissi- 
tudes, the conquest of the whole country, 
bringing it, nith the organized irrigation from 
the Xile with which they early became con- 
nected, to a state of prosperity so great and 
enduring that it remained proverbial for tens of 
centuries. The head of the clan now became the 
Pharaoh but still retained his position « ith regard to 
the falcon, with the name of ' the Living Horus," 
Meanwhile two other cults had arisen, the 
solar and the Osirian. The former does not 
concern us here further than to mention the 
results of the .synthesizing proce.ss whereby the 
kina became the son of the sun-god. Horus was 
identified with an aspect of the sun, ‘ on the 
horizon ’ IHannachid), and Hathor and other 
divinities had various relationships with the 
sun attributed to them, .such as his eye. face and 
.so on, but with no great -.ertainty of definition. 
Osiris was adopted into the solar circle as son 
of the Earth-god Geb and was included m the 
Ennead of the leading Heliopolitan deities, in 
.spite of his former ho.stility of which faint but 
certain traces remain in the P\Tamid Te.vts. 
The varying fortunes of the Horms-clan and the 
sun-cult are thoroughly discussed by K. Sethe 
in his ■ Urgeschichte und alteste Religion der 

■ jEgypter ' with great ingenuity which, how- 
ever, in some instances, has been carried too 
far — one such instance was indicated in my 
review in M.vx. 1934. 21>s. For the position 
of Osiris in the solar circle, .see A. Ru.sch : 

■ Die Stellung des Osiris im theologischer System 
von Heliopolis '. 

The Osirian. whose probable origin and hi.story 
we have to discuss, was the cause of further 
synthesis, to make it work in harmony w ith its 
predecessors, with the result of still more anoma- 
lies. From all this mixture no clear logical 
system was evolved so that, when we sjieak of 

■ ancient Egyptian religion ' we are really refer- 
ring to the composite mass of religious practices 
observed by the ancient Egyptians. Such 
practices, as students are well aware, are fruitful 
sources of myths which, in their turn, have too 
often served as bases for accounts of Egyptian 
religion, the more mistaken that myths arise, 
and very easily, from various other sources, 
such as attempts to materialize ideas of the 

[ 


immaterial. Some again are formed round actual 
events, while others are narrowly aetiological. 
designed by their explanation of names, prin- 
cipally topographical, to give them contact with 
deities or things of holiness : any attempts at 
elucidating myths must reckon with all these 
elements. One of the myth-maker's most ready 
instruments was the pun, relying for its efficacy 
on the belief that words themselves possessed 
a living force : this is most obvious in Egyptian 
literature, notably in its earliest manife.station. 
the magic-working Pyramid Texts ; in them the 
pun prevails exceedingly, to the great confusion 
of modern interpreters. 

In a lower plane of thought myth-making has 
always received great impetus from the need felt 
by manufacturers of spells to connect them with 
holy names: thus in Egypt a considerable 
nundjer of narrative spells has survived, some 
incorporated even in royal tombs, such as the 
story of ■ The Destruction of Mankind ' which 
formed the introduction to an incantation against 
snakes and was inscribed in the tombs of Seti I 
and Rame.ses III : another outstanding exara^jlc 
is mscribed on the famous Metternich stele and 
consists of a charm against scorpions. Myths of 
all kinds are liable to drop into popular currency, 
mostly with fanciful changes and additions, 
becoming often folk-tales : such are the story of 
encounters between Horus and Set recorded in 
the Kahun Papyri, edited by F. LI. Griffiths, 
and others in the Chester Beatty Papyri, I, ch. 2, 
and III. edited by Alan Gardiner. These, again, 
have analogies in the tales of trickster heroes 
■so well known to anthropologists and familiar to 
classical readers in the stories of the Odyssey and 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes : comparison mav 
even be made with the ' Infancy Tales ' of the 
C‘hri.stian Apocryphal Gospels. Now these w'ere 
the stories known to the populace and through 
them to the Greek historians, who used them 
freely for their compilations, not having access to 
more authoritative sources ; if therefore we use 
Greek wTitings for elucidating Egyptian religion, 
it must be as side-lights and not, as has been .so 
often done, as central illumination. 

The stratification of cults and the different 
qualities of myths have received rather insufficient 
recognition in Egyptian studies, but w ithout some 
appreciation of them a solution of the problem 
posed by Gardiner can hardly be reached and 
that must be my apology for an introduction 
154 ] 
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which may have seemed rather beyond the 
subject in hand. A more detailed treatment may 
be seen in my series of articles in Islamic Culture. 
Vol. VI (part 4) and Vol. VII (parts 1-4) ; they 
do not include the discussion of Osiris. 

If the classical writers can give us little guidance 
on the official national religion, they are very able 
to bring to light an aspect of importance which we 
cannot well discern in the monuments, that i.'. 
the religious notions of the populace. It is quite 
clear that their regular religious pabulum was 
provided by the cult of Osiris and that he stood 
for them as the supreme pillar of their pro.sperity. 
not as a di.stant celestial being but as one who had 
trod the earth and undergone human adventures 
that they could understand. They identified him 
with the Nile-flood and even, according to some 
authors, imagined Isis as the fertile earth, em- 
braced by him every year at the flood and thereby 
bringing forth their plenteous crops — thus she. 
like other great goddesses, such as the Indian 
Parvati. became Mother Earth and the action of 
the flood appeared as a kind of hierogamy. or 
sacred marriage. (8ee Plutarch On Isis and 
Osiris, sec. 3S : for further references see the 
collection of classical writings made by Th. 
Hopfner in his F antes Religionis JLggptiacee, 
Bonn. 1922.) 

The identification of Osiris with the Nile- waters 
was not of popular origin only, but formed part of 
the beliefs embedded in the official religion, as 
we may .see from the hymns to Osiris : " \'erily.“ 
it is written on the stele of Raineses IV at 
Abydos, " thou art the Xile. great upon the 
■ ■ banks at the begiiming of the season ; man and 
'• gods live by the moisture which comes from 
■■ thee ■’ (see Erman's Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion, trans., p. SO). This pas.sage takes only 
a small place in the h\ inn which, like all of its 
kind, is almost entireh- dominated by ideas 
emanating from the solar cult which had become, 
at least from the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty, 
the basis of the official national religion : but its 
very position, amid such te.vts. shocrs its essential 
importance and. with other similar passages, it 
puts beyond a doubt the identification of Osiris 
M'ith the Xile. And not with the Xile only but 
more specifically with the Xile-flood. for, just 
as ■ the Xile ' means to the mass of modern 
agricultural Eg 3 ptians the Xile-flood and not the 
actual river, which is simplv called ’ the river of 
‘ Eg\'pt ’ (bahr Misr), so the ‘ waters ’ of the 


Osirian hvmns mean the inundation which 
cau.ses fertilitv : the river indeed had its own god, 
Hapi. who held a subordinate place in the 
Egvptian Olcmpus. but he \cas alwa^’s, as the 
hvmns tell us. subject to the commands of Osiris. 
If in the oldest literature, the Pyramid Texts. 
the identitj' of Osiris with the flood is not actuallv 
declared, a verv close connection is indicated, as 
in pars. 2111-3 

A further development was the identification 
of O.siris with corn and other crops, made clear 
in other te.vts — and verv natural since vegetable 
life depended whollv on the Xile — a bald state- 
ment but needing no further enlargement as it 
has been full^' dealt \^ ith bv Budge, Frazer and 
others. 

That Osiris was actuallv an ancient divine 
king who reigned in the Delta is now generallv 
agreed among Egyptologists, but the reason of his 
identification with the Xile-flood has not been 
clearl.v e.xpiained though it ma\' be quite simple, 
and. indeed, is verv likelv nothing more than 
that he wa.s the originator of the general organized 
irrigation to which the country owed its e.xtra- 
ordinayv pro.speritv. Before his coming there had 
doubtle.ss been .small local efforts to improve the 
annual irrigation of the fields bv trenching and 
banking to induce the flood-water to .spread 
further or stay longer, that a greater depth of its 
rich fertilizing mud might be depo.sited: such 
effort.s would be competitive and a fruitful 
source of strife between the various human 
settlements along the river, till at last a larger 
imagination and a stronger will conceived and 
brought into e.vecution the new general system 
which .should ensure, as nearh' as possible, the 
regular irrigation of the whole of the cultivable 
area. And thus would Osiris show himself, 
godlike among men. 

The success of such a sv.stem was not po.ssible 
without strong central control which could only 
be established through a complete political unifi- 
cation of the country. This was achieved bv the 
Horians. who appear to have joined early with 
the O.sirians and then conquered I’pper Egj’pt ; 
a revolt in the Delta .separated it from them for 
a time, but they re-conquered it and finally 
unified the country, partly by marriage, under the 
king or kings whose traditional name was Menes. 

The great enemy of the Horians was the clan 
whose god and leader was Set and their centre at 
Ombos in Upper Egypt (modern Balias). The 
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wars between them appear to have been bitter 
and they have left their traces in Egyptian myth 
and history through all times. Set becoming 
proverbially the ceaseless foe of Horns. O.siri.s 
v as killed in these wars, or perhaps a successor 
who took the same royal name ; the Horians 
fought on and eventually concjuered : thus 
Horus. as the legend went. ' avenged his father 
Osiris.' In the beginning Set was a god in every 
way equal and similar to Horns, and his tribe, 
like that of Horns, was powerful, stimulated 
perhaps by contact w ith the culture of Mesopo- 
tamia through the Red Sea. for their capital was 
close to the head of the caravan route which led 
to that sea across the hilly eastern de.sert. That 
contact, under the Horians. is atte.sted clearly 
by the Mesopotamian characteristics appearing 
in the artistic remains from Upper Egypt at the 
end of the pred^ma.stic period. So high was the 
original status of Set that when, in the process of 
cult-fusion he was taken into the Solar Olympus, 
it was in its loftiest circle, the Emiead of 
Heliopolis (Pyr. T., par. lOoo). 

The Helipolitans, followers of the advanced 
sun-cult, had also been a powerful people ruling 
a large district, and even once, as .some authors 
think, the whole of the Delta and ^Middle Egypt. 

This brief outline has followed, with some 
differences. Sethe' Urgtschichte : for Set see 
H. Kees’ Horus und Seth als Gotterpaar which, 
however, like the Urgeschickte. seems .sometimes 
over-ingenious. 

With the political union came again a further 
fusion of cults, a process repeated on all such 
occasions in early Egypt. In the Near East a 
conquering people which settled in the victims' 
land adopted its gods, as, for example, the 
Greeks and Romans did in Egypt : there was no 
question of fusion; but in Egypt all were of one 
race, though a composite one. and observed 
similar religious practices ; each district had its 
own patron-god but recognized those of others 
as ranking with their own and forming together 
a divine family or brotherhood. Memphis, for 
example, had Ptah and Hermopolis (Ashmounein) 
Thoth. and when we see that these two gods had 
a high place in the theological system of the 
conquerors, we can be sure that their districts 
joined early with the latter, with little, if any, 
resistance. In fact it .seems likely that, except 
from the followers of Set, resistance to the Horus- 
Osirians was slight and that the country was 


probably as ripe for the new regime as it was much 
later, with very different reason.s. for the change 
to Christianity : thus the unification of Lower 
and Middle Egypt would have taken little time, 
possibly a generation. In the end, while Horus 
remained the highest of all the tribal gods, in- 
carnated in each Pharaoh, and upholder of the 
country's prosperity, each district retained its own 
deity as locally supreme. So marked was this 
feature that when a new capital was established, 
as at Thebes by the founders of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, the local god had to be accepted into 
the highest divine circle and was united with 
Re, the Sun. under the name of Amun-re ; even 
at Heliopolis, the centre of the cult of Re, he 
had to be equated \rith the district god and there 
he became Tum-re. Set alone was degraded and 
became patron-god of the desert, inimical to the 
cultivated land which was the special care of 
Horus : his name was also applied to the gods of 
foreign countries to the north which were all. 
at one time or another, dangerous to Egypt : yet 
he. too. had his followers, notably the kings of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, some even taking the 
name of ■ the man of Set ' {Seti). 

O.siris was adopted, as we have noticed, into 
the Solar circle, in spite of previous hostility. 
Much more then was his adoption by the Horians 
to be expected ; in fact an even nearer relation- 
ship was found for he was accepted as father of 
Horus and. since the district gods were all 
originally of one brotherhood, he became, like 
Horus, the brother of Set and was made to share 
the bitter enmity existing between the.se two. 

The picture outlined above of the forms and 
movement vaguely discernible in the mists of the 
prehistoric period cannot of course be put 
forward as definite, but it fits in with archseo- 
logical evidence and ethnographical analogies, 
and will be found to do so also with the myths 
and ceremonies which are now to be analyzed, 
and it is hoped that by combining the picture 
with the analysis an acceptable solution of the 
Osirian problem ^^ ill be reached. 

Plate K depicts the culminating scene of the 
great rite of the latter half of the month of 
Hathor which, in the Egyptian calendar, is the 
last of the four months of the Flood. It is 
sculptured in an inner chamber attached to the 
hall of Sukkur {Sokaris) in the temple of Seti I at 
Abydos : the other low-rehefs in the chamber 
show the king adoring various deities, but this^^is 
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the principal scene. It is inscribed ■■ i\Iay O.siris 
•• Unnefer (the Good Being) give to King Men- 
■■ maat-re (Seti I) life and power ( { joy)" and ])uts 
the king in special relation with the god s nc(‘ 
this moment was the supreme one in the 
adventures in myth of Osiris. At Oendereh. 
it is part of a series of low-reliefs illu.strating 
the secret esoteric part of the great rite and. 
with the priestly instructions concerning the 
latter, is carved on the walls of a chapel on 
the roof of the temple there. (See Y. Loret's 
articles in the Beceuil des Traiuux. 1882-4 on 
' Les Fetes d'Osiris an mois de Khoiak ’ — 
■ Khoiak.' as Gardiner points out. should be 
‘ Hathor '). O.siris is seen lying as a mummy in 
the ■ House of Sukkur ’ — that is, the tomb, 
since Sukkur was the Memphian death-god. 
At his head is his sister-wife Isis, who is the 
Great Lady of Magic, and is here engaged in 
calling her dead husband back to life, tem- 
porarily. for the purpose revealed in the mo.st 
important detail of her work. For Isis, whose 
name is inscribed beside her, hovers in the form 
of a falcon over the body of Osiris who. now 
re.suscitated, is seen in the act of fecundating her ; 
thus the rite reveals it.self as the solemnizing of 
a Sacred Marriage. 

A noteworthy figure is that of Horu.s standing 
protectively at the feet of Osiris; he is the old 
falcon-Horus. the now national god who was 
once tribal. A falcon also shelters the head of 
Osiris, as in the noble statue of King Khephren 
in the Cairo Museum: another is at his feet, and 
the falcon element is still more emphasized by 
the form taken by Isis. In the much later repre- 
sentations at Dendereh. Xephthys. the sister of 
both, is depicted in one scene in place of Horu.s: 
she assists Isis in raising up Osiris, a co-operation 
mentioned in the earliest texts : in other scenes 
her place is taken by other gods. It may 
seem strange that Isis is doubly figured in the 
same scene, but the picture exemplifies in a 
small space a principle common in old repre- 
sentations of consecutive events, which often 
display them in one field. 

This is undoubtedly the outstanding rite of the 
Egyptian year. Other sacred marriages are 
known : that of Amiin-re in the ' Beautiful 
‘ Festival of Opet.' at Thebes, and another of 
Horns with Hathor. at Edfou, are described by 
Blackman in Myth and Ritual, pp. 2'1, ff. These 
deities were, like Osiris, closely bound up with 
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the national life of the country, and it appears 
that a sacred marriage was a very early general 
institution, adapted to O.siris on the establishment 
of his cidt — an inference strengthened by the 
texts which show that the Osirian festival was 
observed concurrently in various other Egyptian 
towTis (see, for example, the hymns published by 
Budge in his book on Osiris, vol. II, ch. xvi : 
the names are given of several of the towms 
which rejoiced in the festival of the raising up of 
Osiris : besides these, there is much further 
evidence). The supreme importance of the 
phallus is very evident in the scene illustrated 
in the Plate, but has been mode.st)y over- 
looked in various reproductions, beginning with 
Lanzone Dizionario Mitologico. pi. CCLXXVI. 
It is recognized in literature, for example, in the 
hymn to Osiris translated by Blackman from 
Ermaii Literature of the Ancient Egypt iami 
(p. 3(>4). in which the god is addre.ssed as 
■■ Mummy with long member. " It was taken up 
warmly — and very humanly — by the populace 
whose reaction to it is recorded by the classical 
writers, and round it many tales were woven 
(see Herodotus II. 48 and fiO, for yiopular 
demonstrations corresponding, in a rude and 
rustic manner, with the phallephoric doings 
reported by Plutarch, sec. 36, as connected with 
Osiris and instituted by Isis). On some such 
tales, whether of priestly or popular origin 
or a mixture of both, were probably founded 
the traditions about the treatment of the organ 
by Set and Isis, as reported by Plutarch. 
The que.stion of dismemberment must be brought 
up later. For modern descendants of the sacred 
marriage and of the popular pranks, see Max, 
1!)27. 97 (p. l-ii). 

To turn once more to literature : W. Pleyte 
has published in Rec. de Trnrnn.x (III. .58-64) 
a papyrus pre.scrved in the British Musuem 
forming part of a liturgical book and containing 
a hymn to the two divine .sisters (Isis and 
Xephthys) in the temple of Osiris in the west. It 
is called ' The Hymn of the Mourners ’ but is. in 
fact, a frankly outspoken love-poem to “ the 
beautiful youth " : " Come at once to thy 

house , . . image of the fertilizer, lord of the 
pleasure of love at the entry of the womb . . . 
thou art a male for the two sisters . . . thy 
member is for us . . . thy son Horus is thy 
■■ avenger, he binds the w icked one ... 0 Lord 
■■ of the East, our lord, bull fecundating the 
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■■ cows . . . the only vigorous youth whom it 
■■ is delicious to look at : man amongst women . . . 
” Ah, we see thee appear and the love in thine 
" eyes. I am thy sister Isis, the love of thy 
“ heart. . . 

Isis sang the song : she possessed the magic 
which should give her words power for action : 
it can scarcely be doubted that this hymn which 
is attributed to ' mourners ' — a conventional 
epithet for the two sisters — ^is, in fact, a late 
version of the kind of magical incajitation 
supposed to be sung by her to attain the con- 
summation represented m our Plate. The 
Pyramid Texts are quite plain about the sacred 
marriage ; par. says, " Isis, thy sister, comes 
■■ to thee rejoicing in thy lo\e; thou placest her 
■■ on thy member, thy .seed mounts into her, &c.” 
The passage is repeated in par. 1635 with the 
omission of one sentence. 


The culminating rite described above wa.s 
performed at the end of the whole ceremony 
and then, as the text tells us. Osiris was once more 
^Tapped up as a mummy and taken back, his 
duty done, to his dark abode, there to rest 
another year — hence perhaps he was usually 
given the epithet of ' heart-weary,’ not of ’ dead,’ 
The return was accompanied by the chanting of 
secret spells, in which a point of great interest 
is that the spells made there previously were 
thought still to retain their power, and had to 
be made innocuous by the new ones on each 
recurrence of the rite, so strong was the power 
believed to inhere in 'Hords. 

To complete the Osirian picture there remain for 
consideration, besides the one or two points 
left over from above, the agricultural implica- 
cations, the position of I.sis, the Sed festiv'al and 
some points in the actual text and the myths. 


A Y-SHAPED POINT IN NATAL, AND A BIG PALETTE FROM THE TRANSVAAL. By the 


Abbe H. Breiiil : illustrated. 

I QT It is known that in South Africa certain 
I Of pierced balls called kwes and palettes 
remind one of objects from the pre-dynastic 
chilisation of Egypt. 

Amongst them. I have already mentioned in 
a previous article, those points (or knives) 
carefully trimmed to a Y-shape, well known a.s 
forming part of the funerary goods of pre-djuiastic 
Egypt, but I have never given an illustration of 
them. To tell the truth. I had only seen one. 
in the collection m\’ friend Miles Burkitt brought 
to Cambridge. It came from Estcourt. Natal, 
from a site with Smithfield industry (fairly old, 
I think) which yielded a good many points 
of our Proto-Solutrean type, trimmed on only 
one face hke our planed leaf-tools. All the tools 
at Estcourt are of indurated .schist, as is the one 
I present in Fig. 1. 

As the accompanj'ing drawing shows, the tool 
is trimmed in very flat long facets on both faces ; 
it grows increasingly thicker as it approaches the 
point of the triangle in which it ends, and which 
is broken. The oppo.site end. on the contrary, 
grows thinner as it reaches the base of the triangle, 
which is hollowed by shorter trimming. The two 
faces are much alike. There is no doubt that 
this is a native replica of a well-knowTi type of 
Egj'ptian object. 

Amongst the palettes of schist which are fairly 
numerous in South Africa, and appear sometimes 
with the Smithfield, sometimes with the Wilton 


industries, the fine.st is certainly the one in the 
po.ssession of the young son of General Smuts, 
which I illustrate in Fio-. 2 : it comes from Barber's 


Fro. 1. A V-,SH.APED rOIXT FROM X-AT.CI.. 

Pan, West Transvaal. I do not know what 
objects were with it, as it \r as picked up casually. 
Note the elliptical shape and the kind of bar 
in relief near the end, designed for holding it. 
Its appearance is completely Egyptian. 
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A LAKE VILLAGE IN WEST AFRICA. By G. Borne Hall. M.D. 

4QII The village in question was some five district capital. Axiin ; it stands on the shore and 
I UU miles from the native town of Beyin in the lagoon is two miles behind it. 
the Axim district of the Gold Coast: the The writer as Ifistrict Medical Officer visited it 
eastern half of this region is in the forest zone, in August, 1896 : a few months before, the Distric t 
the western half is mostly swamp-land, lagoons Commissioner, Dr. Charles O'Brien, (now dead) 
existing in the rains for some miles behind the coming down from the frontier in a canoe, 
thirty-mile strip of beach, which is up to two miles discovered this village : he was said to be the 
wide. Bevin is over thirtv miles from the first white man to visit it. mvself the second. If 



Fig. 2. a schi.-^t palettk from BARBirR'b fan, \\k 

TRANSVAAL. 


[ 


my memory is correct. Dr. O'Brien sent a photo- 
graph of this village to some home publication 
in the later part of 1895, or the early part 
of 1896. 

A creek ran from the lagoon to a point half a 
mile from the town, which I reached in a dug-out 
canoe with several natives. Near the lagoon 
there was a dense fringe of oil palms and other 
trees ; before that there was only swampland 
grass. This was so beeau.se in the rains the 
whole extent of land was Hooded from the lagoon 
to near the town ; the rise was apparently not 
more than three feet. Stick -fences, the openings 
of which only allowed of very small fish escaping, 
were pushed out seaward either side of th.e creek 
from near its entrance into the lagoon, for some 
hundreds of yards, converging ultimately to the 
seaward end of the creek. When this area was in 
flood, the fish came in. -At the proper time, the 
town fishing-festival, their retreat was cut off by 
a special fence at the creek mouth. As the waters 
flowed out the fish could not reach the lagoon, 
and were ea.sily caught in water at the most 
three feet deep. In the more advanced tribes 
this fishing-festival was a great affair. The 
presiding spirit of the lagoon was first given 
eight days' rest by the fishermen. On the eighth 
day the fishermen lined the water edge, with their 
throwing nets ready. The priest of the fisher- 
men's company first blessed the waters and then 
threw his net. This was the signal for all to do 
the same. A .similar festival is still kept up in 
at least one east coa.st town in England. 

When I entered the lagoon, there was nothiim 
to be seen of man's existence : there was a dark 
line of swamp-land palms a mile to the north, 
straight across, the lagoon curved somewhat tt> 
the east and west, with the same fringe of dark 
green. As I went towards the west, a small 
promontory came into view : when it was passed 
another was seen about a mile away with two 
lightish spots in front. These were soon seen to 
be huts built over the w ater, but they were not 
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visited because the main village came into view 
about half a mile behind the promontory. 

This was about a hundred yards from the shore, 
composed of three groups of houses, joined by 
stick-causeways. I understood that this dis- 
position was made so that if one group took fire 
the others were protected by removing the 
causeway. The platforms were then about five 
feet from the water: they would only be two 
when the lagoon was full. The chief and his 
council of elders came to the village square. On 
the platform in front of his hut the usual three 
palm-trunks were laid, on three sides of a square, 
as seats. The chief was a dwarfish man, hut 
decidedly alert : bamboo wine was produced, 
very much like whej-. 

I asked the chief how his people came to be 
living in a lake-village when none other was 
known on the coast ; nor were there then any 
records .showing present-day lake-village civiliza- 
tion in Africa in the sense that the .settlement at 
Glastonbury, in tidal water, was a ' lake-village.’ 

The answer ^vas that his ancestors had been 
fighting the Ashantis, who threatened to destroy 
them completely. The clan had fled towards the 
sea, which was a hundred miles away, until they 
reached Beyin. The chief here said he could not 
give them land to settle on, as he had a treaty of 
friendship with the Ashantis ; hut they could 
■settle on water. This they had done, having 
now about thirty hou.ses and a population of 
about two hundred. For plantations and for a 
cemetery they leased land on the mainland. This 
trek was probably two hundred years ago. 

The platforms were composed of tree trunks 
from three to six inches in diameter. The piles 
on which the.se were laid were as much as a foot 
in diameter. There was no attempt to square the 
timber, and the water could be seen through the 
platform.s, the platform-beams being only approxi- 
mately parallel. The huts were built with 


uprights lashed to the piles, generally with palm- 
leaf thatch, both for roofs and sides. The people 
had evidently come from a round-hut civilization ; 
they had found this type impossible of reproduc- 
tion on platforms, but had kept it in the build of 
the fetLsh-hiit as far as they could : for this was 
octagonal, the nearest they could achieve to the 
round hut. In England we have still several 
round churches. 

Children were playmg on the platforms. As 
there were no railings. I asked if they ever were 
drowned and was told this very rarely happened 
after they understood speech : they were told 
they would die if they got into the w ater and they 
learned to avoifl doing so. Although our children 
at home are hemmed in by glass, they soon acquire 
the habit of not breaking it. 

I asked how the platform piles were driven 
in. In this stage there is only hand labour. It 
was e.xplained that a pile was always a trunk of 
suitable size with, at the upper end. a fork of two 
branches cut off very close. When a pile wa.s 
prepared it was taken to the spot where it was 
wanted by three men in a canoe : the lower end 
was placed where it was required. One man 
sitting in the middle of the canoe seized it at the 
top, bracing himself in the vessel. The others sat 
one at each end of the canoe, and paddled hard 
for a few strokes, then back again : by this 
swinging action the pile was driven in as far as 
was needed. 

The fireplaces were hearths of dried clay, hke 
the fireplaces in the bows of river-boats in the 
East. Primitive people cut hard timber by 
charring wood first ; their weak tools of native 
iron can then chip it aw ay. I have seen trunks of 
two feet diameter eaten through thus, in thirty 
inches of the length. 

Before the days of European tools the canoes 
were for the greater part burned out. the charred 
wood being howked out with native adzes. 


MARRIAGE-CLASSES AMONG THE CHIRUS OF ASSAM. By J. K. Bose, M.A. Department of 


Anthropology, Calcutta University. 
linn The Chirus are a patrilineal people lin- 
I 0 U guistically classed as a branch of the Old 
Kukisi, inhabiting the hilly regions in the south- 
western portion of the Meithei State. According 
to the last Census Report^ their total population 

' Grierson, G. A. — Linguistic Surrey of India. Vol. I, 
Part I, Calcutta, 1903, p. 73. 

2 Mullan, C. S. — Census of India (Assam). 1931, 
Part II, tables, p. 262. 


is 1,272 of which .564 are males and 708 are 
females. 

In the opinion of Col. McCulloch® the Chirus 
are a link between the Magas and the Kukis. 
Dr. Brown"* regarded them as a branch of the 

® McCulloch. 3Iajor W. — Account of the valley of 
ilanipore, Calcutta, 1859, p. 65. 

* Brown, Dr. R. — Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India, Calcutta, 1870, p. 135. 
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Kuki.s, Mr. Hodson^ represented them as a 
Xaga tribe ; but Co], Shakespear'^ made no mistake 
in classing them as a distinct branch of the Old 
Knkis. In the last Census Report of Assam 
Mr. C. S. Mullan^ in a short note has contended 
that the Chiriis are definitely a Xaga trilje. But 
he does not put forward any fresh data to prove 
his statements : so his conclusions must be taken 
with reserve. With these conflicting opinions 
of different authorities at our disposal, we have 
made a survey of the tribe in detail and collected 
fresh informations on the different aspects of their 
life. 

From the results (jf this investigation we can 
safely place them under the Old Kuki group. 
Their manners, customs, language and tradition 
are definitelj' of Kuki origin, but the characteris- 
tics which have misled some of the earlier autho- 
rities are their well-built bodies, hardy habits, 
cropped hair with head-band and the bachelor's 
house which all at first sight seem to be of Xaga 
origin. 

The Chirus are divided into five exogamous 
groups or clans — Danla, Rezar. Chongdur. Sham- 
jDar and Dingthoi. Of these the position of the 
Danla clan is superior to the rest of the group. 
This clan is also known as the royal clan and 
generally the headman of the village conics from 
this group. But now-a-days thi.s rule has been 
slackened and any man of position can hold this 
post. X'ext in importance is the Rezar clan from 
which the assistant headman is generally chosen. 
All other clans are on the same footing. The.se 
clans have splitted into a number of family- 
groups. The formation of a family-group is a 
very simple affair among these people ami a new 
one can be started onl.v with the permission of the 
elders of the group. -A^n instance of forming a new 
family-group will be cited here. 

In the course of our investigations as we were 
drawing a genealogical table of a member of 
Dingthoi clan, he informed us that he did not 
belong to an_\- of the family-groups of that clan. 
But when the names of his sons were recorded 
he told us that they belonged to Sitkhnng family- 
group of Dingthoi clan. We enquired about the 
difference in detail and found out that four of the 


^ Hodsou, T. C . — The Xaga Tribex of Manipur. 
London, 1911, p. 2. 

® Shakespear, Lt. Col. J . — The Lushei-Kvki Clans, 
London. 1912, p. 149. 

' Mullan. C. S. — Op. cit. p. 259. 


.soil'- of that per.son tiled previously after their 
birth, and on the fifth occasion when his wife 
became pregnant he eonsiiltefl the priest who 
advised him to jilace the newborn child to a new 
famih -group of the clan. This time a son wa < 
also born unto him and the child was named 
Sukhreng. The man now according to the 
advice of the ])riest .starterl a new subdivision 
with the name of the newborn child, and after- 
wards all .subsequent children were grouped in 
that family -group. This family-group is known 
as DingthoiSukhreng . The rca.son for starting 
this family-group was onh' to avoid the mis- 
fortune which had fallen on his previous 
children. The idea is that by changing the 
name of the family-group they can cscajie the 
e\cs of the evil sjiirits who bring tliis misfortune. 
Though new family-groups are frequently added 
to the clan, the clan tradition is never lost and 
at the time of marriage the clan is always taken 
into account. 

Though the clans are exogamous a man or a 
woman cannot marry into any of the other group.s 
Their choice is limited by social convention and 
they have to abide by it. In every case a man's 
preferential mate is his mother's brother’s 
daughter, and in her absence he can marry a girl 
of the same clan. The marriage with the daughter 
of the father's sister is totally forbidden. Accord- 
ing to Col. Shakespear the marriage rule is — 

.A Danla lad may many a Dingthoi or Rhangpa 
girl. 

A Dingtfioi lad may marry a Chongdur or 
Danla girl. 

-A Rezar latl may marry a Danla girl. 

A Shangpa lad may marry a Dingthoi or Danla 
girl. 

A (.'hongilur lad may marry a Danla girl.* 

Col. Shakespear's tabic seems to be incom- 
jilete. but it has suggested that there is a sort of 
marriage-clas.ses among the people. With this 
idea we have made a tietailed survey of the social 
organization of the people ; but difficulty arises 
as soon as data from different villages were 
collected. The facts supplied by one village never 
tally with the informations of the other. Even 
the memlx-rs of the same village do not agree 
with one another as to their social regulations 
Aloreover, the marriage legulations supplied b\' 
them have no similarity with the actual marriages 
in the genealogical tables. With these conflicting 
opinions we are faced with great difficulty in 
* Shakespear, Lt. Col. J. — Op. cit. p. 1.54. 
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coming to any conclusion. The only way left to 
us is to record the actual marriages of all persons 
of a particular village and to find out the system 
which is in vogue among them. 

With this idea we select ' Xungsha Village ’ 
for our purpo.se which is situated near Bishnupore 
Bazar. This is a flourishing village with thirty 
families. Meithei influence is to be marked in the 
material culture of the people. Still they are more 
conservative in their .social regulation than other 
villages® of the people. Of the thirty families, 
ten belong to Khurung, six to Danla, five to 
Shampar, four to Chongdur and five to Rezar. 
In this village the people regard the Khurung as 
one of their clans but the men of other villages 
object to this statement. In our opinion, too, 
Khurung was formerly a family-group of one of 
the traditional clans, but with the increase^ of 
wealth and strength of the group they formed 
themselves into a distinct unit within the village. 
The largest number of famihes of this group in this 
village helps them to assert their right and they 
control the affairs of the village. The extinction of 
Dingthoi clan in this village may also make it pos- 
sible for them to ascend to the position of that clan. 

From the actual marriages of the people of 
■ Xungsha ' village the following regulation is 
gatheied : — 

A Jajin" (Rt'zar) lad marries a Tlianga or 
Tobung (Danla) girl. 

A Thanga or Tobung (Danla) lad marries a 
Partak (Shampar) girl. 

A Partak (Shami)ar) lad marrii*^ a Raklia 
(Chongdur) girl. 

A Rakha (Chongdur) lad marries a Khurung girl. 

A Khurung lad marries a Jajin (Rezar) girl. 

From the above data we shall con.struct tables 
to show that a cyclic system with five clan.s is 
still in vogue amongst them. But the strict 
observance of the early convention is undergoing 
considerable changes as they are coming into con- 
tact with the peoples of higher culture and are 
imitating the manners and customs of these 
people. Their hardy habit and well-built bodies 
have attracted the State authorities, and they are 
occa.sionally called for labour-work, and by this 
way they earn much more than by their ow n way. 
This easy money tends them more and more 

“In Cherui-Khulen village the villagers do not even 
observe the traditional rule of exogamy and several 
endogamous marriages were recorded amongst them. 

In all these cases names of the family -groups are 
used, and in the enclosed brackets the elans with which 
the family -groups are as.soi'iated are given. 
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towards the Meitheis. and they have recently 
started a village near Imphal. the capital of the 
Meithei State, to keep in touch with the State 
authorities. This contact with the higher culture 
will change the w hole outlook of the people, and 
they will in near future become a hybrid race like 
the Kabui villages^^ near Imphal. 

I I 

^ Thanoa z - — ^ Ja.jix 

Li 

I ■ I 

oJaJIX ^ - o KhL'RI'NI. 

I 

I I 

Q KhCRVXO - - j f'HON'GDCK 


3 ChON'IUU R . 3 .Sh.wpar 





T'' • f ■■ .■ .c.’.". , ions are used : — Th — Thanga, 

' . I •• i\' l\' i‘ Ch — Chongdur, Sh — .Sham- 
par. o indicates male. 2 indicates female, = indicates 
marriage. 

In the above tables we find that in each 
generation the girls shift from one group to the 
other, and after five generations they return to 
their original group completing the cycle of five 
clan.s. In the ca.se of a Rezar girl, she marries 
a lad of Danla, her daughter a Shampar, her 
daughter a Chongdur, her daughter a Khurung 
and her daughter again a Rezar lad. By this 
way the cycle is complete. But in the case of 
males they always stay in their own group. 
This circumstance is the result of following the 
a symmetrical- t.'pe of descent. The males 
follow only the patrilineal descent and avoid 
the father's clan in marriage, but the women avoid 
both the father’s and the mother's clan and 
marry into a different group. 

Bose. J. K. — X(U€s On tlio KahiUM of Mani}nti\ 
Current .Science. Jtme. 11)33. 

*- Seligman, B. Z. — Anijiinioti'j in Dtnoent, J.B.A.l. 

LVm. p. .136. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anthropology at the British Association, Not- 
. _ _ tingham. ] - 8 1937. 

1 uU Anthropological Section n’ct nmlor the 

preriideney of Dr. .T. H. Hutton. ( '.T.K. 
His address. Assam Criiiins hi relaticn tu Orean'm 
discussed the complex of very difficult jiroblems 
presented by Tndonc'ian migrations. Parallels 
between Assam and Indonesia, technological, lin- 
guistic, anti religious, already notetl since 18811. 
suggest that moi'e yrrecise comjiari.son between par- 
ticular groups of communities may supply mort" 
cogent proof of cultural relationship. This is 
offered here between Assam — especially the Anganii 
tribe in the Xaga Hills — and Fiji, the Mari|iiesas, 
and Madagascar. In Fiji and in Madagascar, and 
probably also in the Martpiesas this identity of 
culture, so far as it exists, is not that of a 'ingle 
culture, but rather of a compli'x of cultures in each 
ease. In .Assam, the stratification of thesi* cultures 
can be traced in folk memory and recent tribal 
movements, since the fourteenth ceiitiuy. .t.n. 
The Khasi migration came from the east, and is 
coeval with parallel culture in Tonkin about the 
beginning of our era. On the other hand, legend' 
and customs of Xaga Hill-tribes indicate former 
aeijuaintance with the s“a ; the so-called" canoe- 
gongs ■ are a good instance, real caniies being used as 
gongs in Malaya, m Borneo and in Papua. If there 
was an Indonesian migration northwards into .Assam 
before the Kuki tribes came south, it mu't have 
been before our era. and before the spread of the 
megalithic civilization of south-ea't .Asia. The 
stratified cultures of Oceania must now be examined 
for traces of (1) an Oceanic canoe-culture; (2) a 
matriarchal megalithic culture; (3) a patrilineal 
culture associated with the Kayan and Kuki. But 
the immediate conclusion is that one of the migra- 
tions of culture, from a centre in or near the Indian 
.Archipelago, terminated in .A'sam. 

Papers were read as follows, and are noted in order 
of subjects : — 

Physical Anthropology . — Dr. G. AI. Morant 
.summarized the descriptive materia! for the Atujlo- 
tiaxon Population of Englnml. including the re.'ults 
of Dr. Miinter'.s recent study of crania, and diseu."ed 
the constants for .sub-groups of the total sample, 
.sex compari.sons. and regional variabilities. The 
distinction between Anglo-Saxon and all later 
English populations is confirmed : the nearest 
t'ontinental counterpart to the .Anglo-Saxon type 
IS supplied by the Row-Grave yieoyile. 

Prof. W. \\’. Jervis and A\’. 8. J. Jones, m an 
.Anthropometric Surrey of ,'<omirset. studied 4<H» 
adults from 73 villages, and 'cparated by graph- 
analysis the principal ingredients of the pojiulation. 

Air. J. Trevor illustrated .‘some .A nthropologienl 
i-haracteristics of populations rlenrirJ from the r^■nssln<| 
of district ethnic groups. For characters which 
clearly distinguish th(‘ parent pojnilations the 
averages m the derivation pojiulations are intei- 
mediate. There is nearly nerfect blending of 
average values, determined by the proportions of 


the jiarental inixtiiii-. Though these ohservatioiis 
traverse some giaietical conclusions, flaw pi'rmit 
ela.s'ification of races based on thesi- criteria. The 
variabilities of crossed grouiis are (in general) no 
greater than those of the yiariait jioynilations. and 
there is no hint that the distribution of metrical 
characters is otlen- than noirnal. 

Aliss M. L. Tild.-sley 'iimmari/ed proposals for 
.'steindardizntion of Terhnirpie in anthropometry. 

A Report was presented on the pllood Grouping of 
Priiiiitire Pi^oples in .Assam. India. Canada (Eskimo 
and Alicmac) anil China. 

Prehistoric Archtrology. Mr. .A. L. .Armstrong 
reviewed PalfPoUth’c Alan in S ott nighnnishire : dis- 
regarding eoliths. the earliest remains are .Acheulian 
from the Trent's " second terrace.' near Bet'ston. 
The Cresswell Caves have Alousterian and Fjiper 
Palaeolithic deposits; and recent finds at AVhalley 
and Cresswell suggest contimioiis occupation till 
early Ale.solithie times. 

A Reyiort on Kent's Cacem recorded recent work 
m the ■ \ estibule ' and the discovery of Levallois and 
.Aurignacian implements. 

Alessi's. H. J. H. Driinimoiid .ind T. T. Paterson 
reporteil Pect ,il Palirolith 'C / isrori'ries m India. 
from the Soan B.ism (Punjab), from Rohri and 
Sukkur (Sind), probahlv conteiniiorary with the 
earlii'st Alohenjo-d.iro civilization, and from sites 
in Aladras. .Acheulian with South .African affinities. 

Air. J. (1. D. Clark's Xiir discocerics relating to 
the earliist sittlemiuls of Kocthirn Europe dealt 
mainly with refinements of method which have 
(1) recovered objects of jierishable materials, as well 
as stone tools. (2) determined chmatic and vegeta- 
tional conditions, and (3) yiioved the .succession of 
cultures, by superposition and correlation with 
natural events. 

Ali's EEanor Hardy connected Pollen anal gsis and 
.Arch'- oleigy. thriaigh the evidence supplied by plant 
leniains for cliangi-s ot climate. 'J'he eoyiious Swedish 
evidence neetls to be siipjihaiieiited from Britain, 
where many peat-depo'its have been destroyed. 

Alls, E. AI. Clifford's T'ljcs of I ong Barrows on 
the Cotswold.s include three ' double-cruciform 
examples; one has a ' horned ' entrance and central 
cupola ; all are formed of upright 'tones and dr_\ - 
walling, and have exti'iiial revetment -walls. The 
contents include dolicocephalic 'kulls. Neolithic 
■ .A waie and ' B beads, and hone tools. 

Aliss C. .A. Simjison discussed the 7’ror/.'«'((i/.s' along 
which long-harrow s occur. 

Air. Saintey liescribed a I.omi Mound at ll’t.sl 
Rudham. Sorjolk of jire-late Bronze .Age. 

Air, J. N. L. Alyres reviewed the < iiamic eridince 
for tin Anglo-Snjon lonrpnst. The Continental 
connexions of the English potteiy (mainly from 
cemeteries) aie with the .Anglo-.Saxon. Frisian and 
Rhenish districts, and more lomplieated than Bede's 
account of the invasion suggest'. The finds illus- 
trate burial customs, social habit', relations between 
areas, and between invaders and 'iiiviviiig natives. 
Of special significance are tlu' 'tamjied ornament'. 
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Mr. Kenneth .Tack.-an di.^cti~>ecl The Aitglo-Setxon 
Jnrasion in the light of earhi Tre/*’/( poetri/. The early 
(_;ododdin poem, of the late .-^ixth century, gives 
contemporary accoimt of war.s between the Britons 
loiind Edinburgh and Xorthumbrian Angles. 

Prof. V. Gordon Childe and Mr. W. Thorneycroft 
described their Exper/nfr/dai proihiction of phenomena 
t! istmctive of Vitrificil Forts. A model ‘Gallic wall' 
of stone, brick and timber was vitrified by burning 
timber heaped against both faces, faithfully re- 
producing tile condition of ancient forts in Gaul and 
Scotland. 

Similar result.s were obtained from an ancient 
fort, unvitrified. 

A Report on Alining Sites in Wales described 
ancient workings with usc of stone hammers, which 
may be of Roman date. 

Miss Margaret IMurray described her Excavations 
at Petra in North Arabia. 

FrAHore. — Mil. A. Varignac and G. Rivier. 
surveying the study of Folklore in France, proposeil 
the establishment of an International Committee 
of Folklore ilethodology, to classify folklore facts 
and to establish a standaril index for folklore biblio- 
graphy, the series of facts to be noted on evorj- 
national folklore atlas, and a code for the elaboration 
of folklore maps. 

Lady Raglan's paper on The Green fMan in church 
architectvre identified with a well-known folklore 
personage a large number of repre.sentations on 
painted glass, stone bo.sses, and in other decorative 
position.s. 

Prof. IS. H. Hooke discussed the fratricide motive 
in the .story of Caiti and Abel in comparison with 
Egyptian and Phcenician myths, anti in relation to 
the conflict between pastoral and agricultural modes 
of life. 

Mr. C. F. Tebbutt describeil the (.'art-front designs 
of twelve English coimties from Lincolnshire to 
Essex and Leice.stershire ; the Fenland borders 
seem to have been the distributing centre. 

Mr. R. U. .Sayce described Rope-twisters from many 
parts of the British Isles, and their development 
into a type w'hich in >Sweden is foimd gearetl to a 
driving wheel. 

Prof. .1. Murphy examined the Psychological 
Origins of .Magic in relation to ‘ unconscious gesture ' 
betraying wi.shes, and to the ‘ cave-art ’ of Pala'O- 
lithic times. 

-Mrs. N ora H. Chadwick contributed a stud\' of 
Poetic Inspiration and the Trance of the Seer, with 
illustrations from northern and western Europe, 
Asia, PolvTiesia, and Africa. Poetry does not differ 
essentially from chanted prose, but prophecy uses 
the most idevated speech of which the seer is capable. 

[nspiration ’ has reference primarily not to the 
form, but to the matter, and recent observers are 
stre.s.sing the intellectual element in the seer's 
equipment. 

Ethnography. — Dr. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf 
ile.scribed twelve months of Field work among the 
Konyak Sagas of Assam, who represent an old 
culture formerly prev'alent over all Naga country. 


Taro, not rice, is the .staple crop; pig.s, not cattle, 
are the sacrificial animals : there i.s elaborate face- 
tattooing ; the chiefs form a powerful endogamous 
aristocracy ; a sky god is worshipped, but almost 
no spirits. 

Dr. A. N. Tucker examined the Background of 
Central African Folktales, the principal themes, the 
setting, and the historical and sociological data. 

Mr. W. Fogg described A tribal market in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco, its organi/ation for public 
security and legal transactions, its officials, trade 
group.s and their fuiiction.s. and the changes effected 
by the Spaniards. 

Mr. H. A. Foshrooke described .1 neir Bantu 
liibe. the Sonjo of Tanganyika, who are now quit(“ 
surroundcfl by Masai, as a result of tribal movement. 

(Cultural Regions were the subject of a joint 
iliscussion between the Sections of Anthropology 
and Geography. Prof. G. B. Fawcett pri-sided and 
introiluced the subject. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stainji regarded all geographical 
regions as representing a characteristic co -distribution 
and interaction of physical and biological factors, to 
which man, on his part, reacts. In the synthesis of 
a geographical region the most permanent factors, 
such as position and structure, must be fundamental. 

Prof. P. M. Roxby illustrated from the five specific 
regions of China the value of the human factor and its 
respon.se to geographical conditions, in di.stmguishing 
and characterizing .such regions. A parallel instance 
is the continent of North America. 

Prof. J. L. Myres distinguished between culture- 
regions as a concept of ethnology, anti geographical 
regions which (he agreed with Dr. Stamp) mu.st be 
based on the more permanent factors. Up to a 
certain point indigenous Man behaved like any 
other animal ; but when Man'.s reason began to 
react on geographical restrictions, its effects were 
incalculable, catastrophic, quite recent, and probably 
also ephemeral in comparison with physical and 
biological processes. 

Lord Raglan asked for clearer definition of terms, 
and doubted the value of the conception of a 
Cultural Region in ethnology. 

In general discussion attention was drawn to the 
development of this conception by American 
geographers, and to examples of human distribu- 
tions which had been transitory. But it was 
contended also that for sociological purposes the 
geographical distribution of human activities 
deserved study and eartonraphieal presentation. 

.Anthropology and Administration was the subject 
of a discussion in which Messrs. Kinasley Roth 
(Fiji), Fosbrooke (Tanganyika), Harvey (Burma), 
and Archey (New Zealand) took part. 

Excursions were made to the Nottingham Caves, 
to Sherwood Forest and Laxton, to Cres.swell Caves, 
and to Leicester Forum excavations. 

77ie Folk-Industries of the Lindsey District, of 
Lincolnshire were well illustrated by an exhibit 
arranged by Mrs. Rudkin for the local folk-lore 
societv. 
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International Association for European Ethnology and 
Folklore; Edinburgh Congress, 14-21 July, 1937. 

191 This Association, formed in Xovimber, 
193.5, held a ('on^re.'s in the Xew ('ollege. 
Eclinbnrah. from 14th to 21st .July. 1937; the 
Scottish Anthropolo;;ical and Folklore Society acting 
as hosts. Seventy-six delegates registered as mem- 
bers representing Belgium. Denmark. Estonia. 
Finland. (Jieat Britain and Ireland, Holland. 
Lithuania. Xorway. .Sweden. .Switzerland, and the 
L'nited States. 

A Presiiiential Adilress was deliv'ereil b>' Prof. Dr. 
Herman Gei.jer. of the University of Uppsala. 
Thirtv-one papers were read. Those dealing with 
folklore included “ Remarks upon methotls of 
Surveting and Makmg Distribution iMaps in the 
fields of Dialect and Folklore.” by the Pre.'ideiit ; 
■■ Scottish and Xorwegian Ballads,” by Prof. K. 
Liestol, Oslo; " Xor.se and Gaelic Folklore,” by 
Dr. R. Th. Christiansen, Oslo; ' The Stai-s in 
Eskimo Folklore,” by Prof. AA'. Thalbitzer, Copen- 
hagen; ' Rites.” by Dr. C. AA’. von Sydow, Lund; 
and " The Origins of the Ducking-Stool.” by 
Prof. J. AA’. Spargo. Xorthwestem University, L'.S.A. 

Papers of technological and mu.seum interest were 
'■ Simple Agricultural Implements of England.” by 
Mr. R. U. Sayce, Manchester; "The Early History 
of A'ehicles in Xorthern Europe,” by Dr. G. Borg. 
Stockholm; "The Irish House.” by Dr. .Uke 
Campbell, Uppsala: and "Scandinavian Folk 
Museums,” by Prof. Sigurd Erixon, Stockholm. 

On the lingui.stic sule Dr. AVm. Clrant. Aberdeen, 
dealt with "The Scottish Xational Dictionary;" 
-Air. J. C. Catforil. Edinburgh, with " Scottish 
Dialects and the Proposed Linguistic Atlas of 
Scotland;” Dr. G. S. Lowman, Brown University, 
U.S.A.. with " The Linguistic Survey m the U.S.A. 
and Canada.” Dr. R. Xordenstreng. Uppsala, made 
•some helpful suggestion.s as to the solution of an 
ethnological problem in liU paper on ” The Riddle of 
the Finns. Frisians, and Fair Broail-hcads.” Of 
particularly Scottish interest was that by Mrs. M. M. 
Banks, Pre.sident of the Folklore Society, on " The 
three Marts and the Man with the AA'ithy.” 

During the Congress <i " Ceilidh. arranged by 
Miss J. Bruce. Secretary of Highland Home 
Industrie'. Ltd,, was pi'rformed by a group of 


Gaelic-speaking women; and a disjilay of Scottish 
Country Dancing was given at Ro'hn by a team of 
” bondagers ” under the supervision of Mr. Ion C. B. 
Jamieson. 

Throughout tlie Congress there wa.s on view an 
exhibition of ethnological and folkloristic matt'nal 
of which the outstanding feature was the display of 
photographs and di-awings of house-tyjics and 
domestic aiul agricultural iinjileineiits selecteil fi'om 
the collection of the- Irish Folklore Commission. 
Other exhibits were by the Laiidstnalsarkivet . 
U]jpsala ; the Xordic Aluseum. Stockholm; H.Al. 
Ofiice of AA'orks ; and Highland Home Industries. Ltd. 

British Spelaeological Association. Second An mini 
4 Qt) Conference and Exhibition: Bristol, J uh/. 

I 04 11)37. 

The Great Hall of the University of Bristol 
was partially transformed for tliis occasion into a 
Cave worthy of thi' gathi-nng. which included 
Sir Arthur Keith. President of till' Association, tin' 
Abbe H. Breuil, Dr. F. E. Zeuner, Miss Garrod. 
Dr. Alarctt, Professor E. K. Tratman. Air. H. E. 
Balch, and Mr. C. R. Hewer, organiser of the Con- 
tinental Tour through Germany. Czechoslovakia and 
Austria which folloived the Bristol meeting. 

Members wore accommodatetl m Manor Hall, a 
new hostel of the University, and were received by 
the I.ord Mayor of Bristol and the Universit.v 
authorities. Xotable papers were those of the 
Abbe Breuil on French and Spanish Care Art. 
Dr. Zeimer on Prehistoric Cultures and Climatic 
Fluctuations, and Dr. L. vS. Palmer on a Chemical 
Alethod for testing the Continu ity of Care Streams. 
There were also numerous valuable de.scriptions of 
particular group.s of cavcs. Excursions were 
arranged to the Chetldar Caves and other caverns, 
with expert help from the AA'e.ssex Cave Club ; in 
Lamb's Leer an aerial ropeway and illumination 
made exploration easy. 

The recent work of the Spclieolugical Association 
includes the scheduling of many caves and cave 
finds, the detection of closed caves by geophysical 
tests, the investigation of the aipiatic cave-famia. 
and the acijuisition (throiighanonymousgenerosity) 
of the lease of Cragdale. a house with grounds at 
Settle, as headquarters anddepositnry fordocument'. 


REVIEWS 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Zur Osteologie der Lappen. Von K. E. Schreiner. 

M nn 1. Band. Te.it nn't Hi Tajel/i and 20 Fnjnren inh 
1 uU (193.“)}. .S'. 294. 2. Band. MfisMaheUen 

und Tajeln (1931). To - Taf. 190. In.stitnttet 
for Samnienliiinende Kidturforsknin'i. Serif B, Skrifter. 
.rvui, 1 n. 2. Odo. London : Wdlnuns and Xon/ate. 
Price 11()?. bound. 104.?. 6(/. unbound. 

The publication of the second of thene suinptiious*ly 
produced volumes made it clear not only that all previous 
studies of the craniology of the Lapp.s had been so far 
surpassed that they would become relatively insignificant, 
but also that one of the most important researches 
relating to the craniology of any race had been com- 
pleted. or nearly completed. It contains detailed in<li- 


vkUial measurements of 3ol skulU ; ‘-ontour traemgs in 
thi'eo norma', representing three superposed outlines at 
different horizons m the ta.se of eauli norma, and dioptn- 
graphic tracings in four norime for S9 of the specimen^ - 
all these tracings being half scale; and 101 plates 
reproducing excellent photographs. Most of the la.-^t 
are of the crania — standardized aspects being shown — 
while there are 2(> of juvenile specimens among them, 
but some are of other bones of the skeleton, the majority 
of the?5e being pathological specimens. Particularly 
noteworthy plates are those of the head of a cadaver 
\^’ith corresponding full-face and lateral views of the 
'*kull below (Taf. cxlvi), and of three mandibles showing 
the torus nlveolarls <levelopcd to a remarkable degree. 
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Professor Weidenreich has recently called attention to being brachycephalic and of short stature. Professor 

the fact that some of the /Sinanthropus lower jaws Schreiner suggests that they diverge slightly from the 

exhibit this abnormal condition, but for them it is present-day type in the direction of the ‘Nordic' Iron 

relatively slight compared with the extreme cases Age population of more southerly parts of Norway, 

found for the Lapps. No more complete or effective but he admits that far more material would be required 

corpus of descriptive data relating to skulls of any race to substantiate this view. 

has yet been provided. tn summarizing the results of his lengthy study, the 

The text in the first volume is ecjually thorough. The author considers the theory, favoured by many anthro- 

material consists of skeletal remains of .)82 individuals. pologists to-day. that the Lapps belong essentially to 

of whom 101 were immature when they died, but the the group of brachycephalic peoples of Central Europe, 

majority are represented by skulls only. The total 351 little importance being attached to those superficial 

adult skulls from Finmark can be divided into two series : characteristics which suggest Mongoloid affinities. He 

the first is made up by 302 specimens obtained from .six concludes that from the earliest times for which we have 

grave-yards known to have been used principally in the any evidence relating to them they were mixed witli 

eighteenth century, together with 18 from different both ‘Nordic* an<l East Baltic elements, but the basic 

s>uurces and of various historical dates : the second serie.s type of the population possessed characters which assigns 

< umprises the remaining 31 skulls winch were found m it to an intermediate position between the Alpine and 

>t()ne cis.fs or cave.s. A <letailed account of previous Mongoloid groups. These three must be supposed to 

studios of the osteology of the Lapps is given. This is have had a common origin. 

not quite exhaustive, as Profc^s^)r Schmiier ha.s over- Profe.s.s<ir Schremer only refers to measurements of 
lnoke<l mea-surements of a few additional skulls given m .skulls of Lapps given in the first and second parts of 
the .second edition of Flower's caTalogue and 111 the Berlin. K. Hallsten's catalogue entitled Mfitf'riftur pour servir 
Heidelberg. Leipzic and Gottingen sections of Die a In connaissance des crdne‘=i des peuple^i finnois imd puh- 

(nit}>ropoJo<iis>'hen Sauindan'ff'n Deutschlands. well as li^ihed at Hi^lsing^ovs in Bidrruj HU Kanne'ior/f af Finlanr/s 

i\ scrie.s, referred to lielow. measured by Hallsten. The Satur och Folk. Haftet XNXV' (1881). In the followim? 

cranial measurement^ are then treated chara<-ter by year Hallsten gave measurements of 85 skulls of Lapps 

character. c<miparisons being m<i<le betwt*en the groups from another grave-yaril. and in 1887 E. Hougberg added 

from different grave-yards, which are ratlier small for those of 10 more from a third grave-yard (in Haftet 44 

thi.s purpose, anti with previously published material fm* of the same journal). Taking these series together. 

Lapps anti other racial populations of Europe ami Asia. there are data for 195 motlern adult crania from Uleaborg. 

The writer trusts principally in the surer, but less the northern province of Finland adjoining the Xorwegian 

sensational, statistical methods which were devised anti province of Finmark. L'nfortunateiy the skulls are not 

first applied to anthropological material by Professor all sexetl ; 72 are supposetl male. 55 female, and no sexes 

Karl Pearson. Means. constant> of variability an<l are given for the remaining 68 The means of the pooletl 

numerous coefficients of correlation are given. The male series were calculated by the present writer, and the 

descriptive characters arul cranial anomalies are treated coefficient of racial likeness was found with Professor 

in great detail, the most striking peculiarities of this Schreiner's pooled series. For 19 characters the crude 

kind being the high freipiencies <>f a palatine torus and value is 2-06 ±: *22 and the reduced 2*26 — *24. The.se 

an alveolar toru.s of the mandible. Comparisons are indicate a remarkably close similarity in type, closer, 

made between the means for the adult serie.s and those for example, than that found in the case of two seven- 

of 59 juvenile skulls divided into three age-group.s. teenth century London series. But the selection of the 

By using generalized measures of re.semblance ba.sed skulls which were more obviously male from the available 

on 20 metrical character.s. it is shown that in spite of specimens from Finland which are actually male must 

their close resemblance the six series from different have tended to make the means of the absolute measure- 

grave-yard.s cannot be considered to be samples drawn meats used somewhat too large for this series. Actually 

at random from a single homogeneous population. The they tend to be larger for the Finnish than for the 

reviewer would Jay less stress on this fact, interpreted as Norwegian Lapps, and there is a clear suggestion that 

evidence of racial heterogeneity, than Profes.sor Schreiner the resemblance between the two types would be 

does, though the latter does not hesitate to pool all the appreciably closer if allowance could be made for the 

series for the purpose of comparing Lappic with other selection referred to. It is possible that the correction 

racial types. Samples representing small communities required would be sutficient to lead to the conclusion that 

which are likely to become peculiarly inbreil may well the two types cannot be differentiated. Even without 

differ from one another to the extent observed because it the resemblance between the two total series from 

each may be composed of a number of closely-related Finland and Norway is much closer than that found 

individuals. A race can only be defined as a group between some pairs of the component series from different 

within which local differences may be found for this grave-yards in Norway. These results indicate clearly 

reason. The variability of the total male sample is the danger of attributing racial significance to the 

almost precisely of the same order as those of a number differences found between local groups. They are 

of European series which can only be accepted as interesting as an example, and in giving this the reviewer 
racially homogeneous. does not mean to imply that they conflict with any of 

Mean measurements are given for the other bones of the conclusions which are reached by Professor Schreiner 
the skeleton, but the comparative material available for in his valuable monograph. G. M. MORANT. 

most of these is so meagre that their racial significance 

cannot be estimated at present. The proportions of Rassenkunde deutscher Gaue. Bauern im sudlichen 
different parts of the extremities, judged from the ratios . Hj Allgau, Lechtal und Bregenzer Wald, 
of the lengths of the long bones, are certainly not 1 JIA Von Dr. Bruno K. Schultz. 35 tables, 244 

strikingly peculiar for the Lapps. Pathological distor- illustrations, 2 dUujranis in the text and in 

tions and anomalous variations of the skeleton of the plates. J. F. Lehmami s Verlng, Munich. Price, 

trunk and limbs are described and illu.strated by paper M. 11: cloth M. 12-60. Export price, paper 

numerous photographs. The mean measurements of M. 8-25; cloth M. 9-45. 

the small series of prehistoric (chiefly Iron Age) skeletons The author gives a detailed study of the native 
are very close to those of the modern Lapp.s, the type population of a comparatively isolated moimtain valley 
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Ill South Germany in order to get as accui'ate an idea 
as possible of the physical type and the race com- 
position of that population. In all. 844 people of both 
.-exes have been measured and examineil. By far the 
greatest part of the investigation deals with characters 
considered singly. The fact that for comparative 

juirposes the corresponding constants of numerous other 
{)opulation groups and instructive illustrations aio 
given makes this part especially ^•aluable. Another part 
is concerned with tlie comlanation of certain characters. 
Also here instructive illustrations are gi\cn wliich make 
it clear that we are by no means d(‘ahng with a 
homogeneous mixture.' since certain comlanations 
occur more frequently than others. Combinations 
completely correspoii<ling to those of the European 
‘races' (Xordic, etc.) aic not treqiuait. Summing 
u[>. the autiior comes to the contlu^ion that the popula- 
tion under investigation represents a ia«-e mixture in 
winch particularly the ‘ Xordie,' tlie * Dinaric ^ and 
the * Alpine ' races arc ])articipatjng. TJic^ book luis 
an appendix, iiumerou.- tables and good photografihs. 
and it is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the European juipulation. I do not 
hesitate to recommend the work to everv student of 
physical anthropology. A. H. MUXTER. 

The Living Body ; Patterns of Life ; Evolution — 
j Fact and Theory. Bjj H. (}. W eiU.J olinu Hnxltn 

I uS Londoff . CdifnelJ <i* Co. 

222 ; 2'M): 271 pyj. 4.s. inWi. 

' The Science of Life,' by H. CC Wedls. Julian Huxley 


[Nos. 194-196 

and G. P. Wells has been revised, brought up to tlate. 
and split into nine handy volumes. The first three 
are ‘ The Living Body.' ‘ Patterns of Life,' and 
‘ Evolution — Fact and Theory.’ They are written in a 
<*hatty informative style of popular language suitalilc 
for a fourth-form hoy. ‘ The Living Body ' con.Msts of 
a smattering of anatomy and physiology, the body being 
regartleil m the mechanistic way as an automatic 
self-repairing machine. * Patterns of Life ' is another 
smattering of comparative anatomy and botany, with 
a glarn-e at bacteriology thrown in. ‘ Evolution — Fa<-t 
and Theory ‘ starts with a smattering of geology and 
proceeds to review the chief theories of evolution and 
pronounces against the vitalistic theory an<l the theory 
that there i-. a purpose behind evolution. The explana- 
tion given IS (jLiitt* s.im])le. ' simple enough to !)»-• 
misuuder>t<HMl. Sii Arthui Eddington call- 

Si hrodinger's theor\ . 

As the matter i- merel\' introducToiy. it i- a pity that 
each .section nor contain a bibliography to point 

to further reading. Wry few book-^ are referred to in 
the text, ''fhe text itself requires r--vis>ion to eliminate 
awkward words C supplely.' ’ gcqipcd.' • ^emivertebrates ') 
am! grammatical erroi’S {mixed tcu'-ics. mixed singulars 
ami ])hirals). The caption to Fig. 2 of ‘ Evolu’-ion 
refei^s to * darker ' and ‘ <larkencd ' parts of the diagram, 
which Is. however, all of one tint. If this figure comes 
from the original etlition of ’ The .Si'ience of Life.' there 
shoukl have 1 h*cu plenty of tune to correct it fi*r the 
sm’ial editimi. Otherwise the many illustrations are 
excellent and perhaps tlu* be-t part of the work. C. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tattooing and Healing. Cf. Man. lOJT. o4.) 

J All — Soot is not uncommipn in iitual. Cuts 

1 yb widely, especially in puberty ceremonies 

and at funerals. Tattooing is a combination of 
both and makes its first appearance in the life of a man 
at maturity, that is a^ a genentl rule (Cf. Hocart. The 
Profjreifif of 148; loH; UiT). The purpose of thes-o 

rites i.s a full life. 

In Egypt Tattooing is far more specific in it.s use : ir 
is often used to cure ailments which may !>e narrowly 
defined as to their cause, for instance troubles due to 
fumes from fish a-cooking (J. S. W'llmure. The ^^^poken 
Araloc of Eqypt, London. lOUl, p. 365. G/. Miss Black- 

man, The FeUnhin of Vpper Enypt. p. 53). Miss Black- 
man has also found tattooing used for specific ailments 
.such as headaelie, toothache, weak eye. possession. 

What evidence, it may be asked, liave we that tliese 
specific u-ses are derived from the initiatory use? The 
evidence is tliat otlier uses of tattooing ui Egypt and 
tliereabouts retain an initiatcry colouring. Miss Black- 
man has the impression that in Egypt tattooing is still a 
sign of manhood (Lc. 55). It is also used for .sex-appeal 
(Wilmore. I.c . — Miss Winifred Smeaton. Tattoonuj 
aynong the Arabs of Iraq. Atner. Ayithr.^ 1937. p. 54). 
Comparative evidence tells us that initiation confers 
manly or womanly welfare, which mcludes sexual 
potency and the power to procreate {Initkitioyy and J/nn- 
hood, Man, 1935, 23). Tattooing tlius acquires a sexual 
connotation which may be emphasized at the expense 
of other elements of life-giving. This preparation for a 
sexual life comes out very plainly in a custom recorded 
by Dr. H. A. Wmkler {Bauern ziclscheyi irn-wcr and 
Waste, Stuttgart, 1934, p. 133/). In Kiman near Quft 
they paint tattoo patterns on the face and hands of a 
maiden that has died ripe for marriage. * She is adorned 


in thi'v way. bccausr- - -tf -Ik* wa- good — she will 
become a houri in paiadi.-e.' In other word> .she is 
prepared as a bride. 

In Iraq tattooing is used to indure pregnancy (Miss 
Smeaton. l.e., 54). This use also derive.-s naturally from 
tlie initiatory which confers manly or womanly fruit- 
fulness. Without It a man m- a woman is not successful 
in the things appertaining to his or her sex. 

An Iraqi woman who has lost several dnldren in 
succession thinks she can save tlie next by having it 
tattooed. Xaturally. since iniTiation. like othei geneial- 
ized rituah, confer.'? a long and vigorous life. Another 
theory however has crept in heie. tlie theory of the evil- 
eye. The patterns on boys in one village are tattooed 
like those of giils to avert the evil eye liy making them 
look as if they belongfal tc) the less favoured, and so les^ 
envied sex. This lea<ls to results which stand in fiat 
contradiction to tlie original purpose which is to make hoys 
into men by endowing tliem with all that belongs to men. 

There are critics who will not he satisfied because 
they cannot .vcc the initiatory use f>f tattooing gradually 
narrowing down to specific ni'cds. Such cntic.s will 
never he .satisfie<l becau.se tliey will never see develop- 
ment. though they sit till doomsday waiting. Thev 
think they can see evolution because they have been 
brought up to believe in it ; as a matter of fact all they 
see 1.S a great variety of forms which can only be satis- 
factorily explained <m The supposition that they have all 
ileveloped out of the same originals. That is all we have 
the right to expect in the development of human 
institutions: to formulate a Theory That will explain 
all the variations in the simplest possible way without 
invoking any processes that have not been observed. 
We know that initiation confers a successful maturity, 
aiul we know from record'? of cin umcision and the 
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evidence of our contemporaries that a single episode may 
be lifted out of initiation and used for a very specific 
purpose. In the first place tiien it is quite possible tliat 
tattooing lias been isolated and narrowed do\m in this 
way. Secondly, if we a.ssume that this happened we 
are able to fit all the pieces of the meaningless jumble of 
facts into a simple picture with meaning. We cea.^e 
merely to collect and begin to connect. 

All the uses of tattooing winch we have reviewed 
are labelled by anthropologists * magical.’ implying 
that they do not really work. If they did work they 
would be labelled * rational medicine.' But supposing 
it turned out, as may happen any day, that tattooing 
does work in some cases? Suppose, for argument's 
sake, that our medical men struck a new trail which letl 
them to the discovery that tattooing di<l remove some 
causes of headache: then we should liave to transfer 
that use of tattooing to * rational medicine ’ while leaving 
ail the others in the department of ‘ magic.' Obviously 
we cannot base our classifications on mere opinion which 
may change at any tune, and the classification into 
rational and magical is purely a matter of opinion. Tlie 
Egyptians are of opinion that tattooing works, and they 
can give you plenty of concrete cases m support of that 
opinion. The European physician has never even tried 
to justify his opinion. No doubt he is quite justified m 
refusing to do so. In refusing even to examine the claims 
of tattooing he is probably saving himself from what 
would probably turn out to be a wild goose chase after 
a new remedy for headache. Still liis opinion is only an 
opinion wliicli may be reversed at any time, for there af<* 
more things in heaven and eartli than are dreamt of in 
our meihcal schools. 

We must lidve something more stable than an opinion 
on which to base our cla»sifications, something objective. 

There is one objective difference between our liygienu* 
use of circumcision, and tattooing in Egyptian medicine : 
after detaching circumcision from the system whicli we 
describe as initiation we have worked it into another 
.system which we call hygiene. In Egj’pt tattooing has 
broken loose from mitiation without attaching itself to 
any other system. At least it seems so. as far as the 
evidence now stands. It must be remembered that no 
attempt has been made, as far as I know, to get at the 
underlying principles. Perhaps these have dropped out. 
and the different uses of tattooing not only seem, but 
are disjecta membra. 

However that may be in Egj^pt we found in Iraq a 
case of tattooing bemg caught up mto a different system 
of ideas which we may sum up as the ‘ evil-eye.’ The 
new interpretation may seem to us as ‘ magical ’ as the 
old one ; but that is neither here nor there, the process 
is the same as that which has led from the old initiatory 
to the new hygienic application of circumcision, namely 
reinterpretating old practices m the light of new theories. 
Processes are objective things, and it is on processes that 
the science of culture must be built, just like any other 
science. A, M. HOCART. 

An Initiation Sermon and its Text, lllu^itrated. 

. Sir, — The accompanying photograplis show a 

I Uy pole with a calabash balanced on top which I came 
across while on trek near the Anglo-Frencli boun- 
dary on tlie North Bank of the MacCarthy Islantl 
Province of the Gambia. The village, whicli I wa.s 
visiting, is in the lollof section of the Province, peopled 
by offshoots of the ancient kingdom of Sine Saloiun. 

About 20 to 24 feet in height, the pole stood in the 
middle of the ' home ' farms of the village, some 30 or 
40 yards from the houses and, as will be seen from the 
photographs, just on the edge of the sandy path which 
leads through the farms to the village. Its purpose 


was explained to me as tollows : Each year, during the 
initiation rites undergone by l>ovs reaching ])uberty. 
in tlie evening of tlie day [irereding the final rite of 
circumcision, the initiates, who have for some time 
previously been livina: in grass huts binlt away in tlie 
■ bush," are brought to the village and .shown this pole, 
but W'ith no calabash on top. They show’ surprise at 
its presence, it not having been there when they Un't 
the village to begin their initiation training. 

An old man of the village, usually the one who will 
perform the circumcision and whf> has been responsible 
for the training: of the bovs wliile in the ' bush," then 



Fio. 1. IMTI.VTION F>0LE:. with CVLVB.\SH IN' JOI.OF 
VILL.^UE, PROVINCR. 


takes the opportunity to deliver a sermon on ’ the world. 

* the flesh and the Devil.' explaining tlie possible evils 
of incontinence, unfaithfulness and on. ending 
somewhat in tin’s fashion : 

* It IS the Devil who tempts mankind and if you doubt 

* that the Devil exists, look on that pole, for you know it 
■ was not liere w’hen you went to the bush ” and now 
’ you find it here. It is the Devil who has brought it, 

* to show what power he has.' In due course the boys 
retire to be<l and the next morning are called upon by 
the old man to come and see the pole again. He is 
greatly perturbed m case they may have failed to hee<l 
his evening homily, hut now let no one doubt the 
exi.stenoe and power of the Devil, for is there not now a 
calabash (or pot. or stone) on the top of the pole where 
Ijefore there was no such thing? Clearly no man can 
have climbed such a pole in the nisjht, so who else can 
have done this amazing thing than the Devil? 

The pole with its calabash is left standing for a few' 
weeks, until one morning it is found to have vanished in 
the night, to reappear at the next circumcision ceremony. 
I was fortunate enough to pass through the village and 
see tins evidence of the Devil's existence before he came 
and spirited it away. G. N. N. NUNN. 

The Secretnnfit , Acem. 

Correction : Man, 1937. 18d. 

m in the last paragraph of my postscript, the 
excavations at Hadda were ascribed (by 
mistake) to Monsieur Hackin. w’ho was working 
in the same neighbourhood at the same time. They 
were in fact conducted by Monsieur J, J. Barthoux. 

SIMONE C0RBIAL\ 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America: North. With Plate L. Williams : Digby. 

A CARVED PESTLE AND PIPE-STEM FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. By M. F. Williams. Kelowna 
Ranch, B.C. With a note by Adrian Digby, British Museutn. 

4 nil The carved stone pestle or hammer-stone figured in Plate L.l was found in 1906 on the shore 
I Uw of a bay of Wood's Lake. Okanagan Valley, British Columbia, by the late Mr. F. C. Baker. 
It is now in the possession of jVlr. M. P. Williams, Hanthorpe Ranch, Winfield, Okanagan \'alley, who 
.sends the following notes on it : — " The rock of the pestle is diabase. The carved head reprt>sents 
■■ the Columbia ground-squirrel. Some tribes of North Western American Indians believed that a 
■■ guardian spirit (usually some animal) adopted by an Indian as his personal totem, would, if he 
■■ made and kept near him a carved representation of the animal or of some part of it. take up his 
■■ abode with him, and .so be always at hand to assist him at need." 

Mr. Adrian Digby, of the British Museum, contributes the following note : — " Pestles from America 
■■ with a slightly expanded base are common in various areas in the United States and the West Indies, 
■■ although a zoomorphic head .such as this has no exact counterparts in the British Museum. 
" There is. however, one with a rudimentary head, which is not nearly so elaborate as the specimen 
■■ in question from British Columbia. 

“ Whether the head depicts a squirrel, or not, I am not prepared to say. Any way, I can find no 
" definite reference to squirrels in North West Coast Indian mythology, though this does not mean 
■■ that there is not any. 

“Mr. C. Hill-Tout, British Xorth America, page 139, .says that the.se pestles are hammers, though 
■■ occasionally they may be employed by the old people to crush or pound tough meat or berries oi’ 
■■ fish, when other food is scarce. 

Pounders or hammers of this general type are represented in the British Museum by speci- 
mens from British Columbia, Ohio (Squire & Davis collection) and the We.st Indies : 
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“ though the last-named have not the expanded 
base.” 

The carved pipe-stem in Plate L.2 is of soap- 
stone. Mr. Wilhams vTites that “ it was found 
■■ in a shack at Princeton, not far from Kelowna 
■■ Ranch, and still in the Okanagan (Sahsh) 
Indian countrJ^” It is in the collection of 
Mr. Reginald Atkinson of Penticton. It is a 
straight tube, hke a large cigar-holder, of the 
exact size of the photograph. Such soapstone 
is found within fifteen miles of the spot where the 
pipe was found. Carved in relief at the ulder 
end is a lizard, about four inches long, perfectly 
modelled, with ever\- rib and vertebra showing, 
and the bandy legs exactly reproduced. Mr. 
James Coleman, Indian Agent at \'ernou, British 
Columbia has sent to Mr. Williams, under date 
bth June, 1930 (File A. 5), the following informa- 
tion derived from Chief Louis, of the Okanagan 
Indian Reserve, whom Mr. Williams describes 
as an intelligent and truthful man : — 

■■ He atate.s there were two clas.ses of pipes — 
■■ peace pipes and doctor's pipes — and your's is 
" part of a doctor's pipe. The bowl and stem 
'■ are missing. I enclose sketch of the complete 
■■ pipe with notations of interest. 

■■ The reptile carved on the pipe is the doctor's 
■■ ■ guiding spirit ' or whatever j’ou would call it. 


It is not the common lizard known to them as 
" ■ Kill-kill-Jiu-as ’ but what they call a horned 
" toad, or in Indian ‘ Jla-mak-ah ’ found in the 
dry regions of the Southern part of the district. 
It is about 2| inches to 3 inches long and li 
" inches to 2 inches wide, with the appearance of 
“ white rubber and looks very much like a child's 
rubber toy. It has the peculiarity that if it is 
turned on its back and tickled that it vill 
" distend itself considerably for the time bemg. 
“ It has the typical ring or jaw bone as shown 
■■ on your photograph and these develop into 
" two small knobs on the head giv^ing it the name 
■■ of being ' horned ’. I do not know the reptile 
or its proper name, but no doubt you could 
■■ find it out from some authority.' 

Mr. Coleman adds, from the same informant, 
that thi.s soapstone is originally white, and that 
the dark colour is imparted by rubbing the pipe 
with swamp-grass leaves used like sandpai^er. 
The rings worked on the wider end of the pipe- 
stem would be inlaid with gold or silver. Animals, 
insects, and reptiles are repre.sented according to 
the • doctor's ’ adoption, and to the spirit he 
repre.sents. In the narrower end \\ould be in- 
serted a stem of ’ long- wood '. The ‘ peace- 
‘ pipes ' are plain, and much larger than the 
■ doctor's pipes ’. 


OSIRIS AND HIS RITES, II. By G. D. Hornblower, F.S.A. (C/. Man, 1937, 186.) 

Relationship to the King and AoRicrLTURE Mysteries. 


n n n The sequel to the sacred marriage was of 
II U course the birth of the new Horus : it is 
not recorded in the text, which is restricted to 
instructions to priests concerning the magical 
activities attending the rites, but at Philae, 
where there is another series of low-reliefs 
illustrative of the event, scenes are carved showing 
Isis suckling the young Horus ; some of them give 
Hathor as the mother and this is the case with all 
the similar scenes at Dendereh — not unnaturally, 
since Dendereh was the centre of Hathor worship 
(for easy reference see Weigall, Guide to the Anti- 
quities of Upper Egypt, pp. 45 and 479-80). This 
confusion is quite exphcable, for Isis, as noted 
previously, was, like Hathor, a manifestation of 
the ancient mother-goddess and, as such, each 
was mother of the young god w'ho should bring 
prosperity to the coimtry and each, according to 
various texts, brought up the child in the secret 
safety of the marsh-land, with its concealing 


reeds. Their functions, also, with regard to the 
older Horus and Osiris respectively were identical, 
as their names prove : Hathor was the ‘ house ’ 
or ‘ seat ’ of Horus while the name Isis, grsecized 
from as.t (pronounced probably isi) actuaUv 
means the ‘ seat ’ or ' throne.’ Isis, as wife of 
Osiris w'as his complement and his protectress, 
as Hathor was of the earlier Horian kings, a 
relationship well displayed in certain statues of 
Myeerinus, now in the museums of Cairo and 
Boston ; these are connected with various nomes 
or districts, the nome-goddess stands on his left, 
but on the right, in each case, stands Hathor with 
her arm round him protectively. 

Isis was indeed, to use a Hindu term, the 
shakti or ‘ female principle ’ of Osiris, a term 
denoting also ‘ power ' and so, just as Parvati, 
the shakti of Shiva, is his complement and without 
her he would be powerless, so Isis was shakti to 
Osiris, personified in mrdh as his sister- wife : also. 
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like Parvati, she was by origin no less than the 
great mother goddess. Plutarch seems to have 
arrived at a similar idea when he wTote that she 
was “ that property of Nature which was 
“ feminine " (sec. 53). 

There is a similar want of individual definition 
in the case of Nephthys, sister of Isis and, if we 
may judge by the hymn quoted in the pre\'ious 
article from Pleyte and others similar, her co-mate 
to Osiris. In the Pyramid Texts, pars. 1786-7, 
she is said, hke Isis, to rejoice in his love and in 
par. 623 she suckles Horus. The name signifies 

• mistre.s-s of the house ’ which is a usual oriental 
epithet for wife (in Egypt Sitt el be if). Plutarch 
relates a tradition that she was the u ife of Set ; 
if this was an authentic legend the interpretation 
would seem to be that she was bj’ origin the wife 
of the chief of the Set people conquered by the 
Horians and taken as the spoils of war into the 
conqueror's hareem : possibly, on the other 
hand, her supposed existence was merely a case of 
duplication. 

The new Horus was known as ' the son of Isis ’ 
(in Greek Harseisis) and also ' Horus the Child' 
(Harpocrate-s) and thus distinguished from the 
Elder Horus (Haroeris) ; in spite of this formal 
distinction he was commonly confused in the 
myths with the elder. An instance of this con- 
fusion is to be seen in one of his epithets, ’ Unifier 

• of the Two Lands ' (Samtawi) which was of 
course appropriate, if we follow the historical 
sketch of the earlier article, to the elder Horus ; 
it also brings the yomiger into dose connexion 
with the king, one of whose chief titles was 
‘ Lord of the Two Lands ' and on whose thrones 
of ceremony the unification was always repre- 
sented by the tjing together of lotus and pap\TUS, 
symbols of the Lower and Upper Lands. 

Horus then, patron-protector of the nation, was 
annually reborn and the vigour of the country 
renewed, a result expressed literally in one of the 
scenes of the rite depicted at Dendereh : the 
young Horus, seated on a chair, looks at Osiris 
on the bier on which he lies for his yearly miracle 
and says ” (when) Horus is good, the plants 

sprout ’’ (Lanzone, Diz. Mit., II, 758 and 
Plate CCLXVIII. With his rebirth the Horian 
essence that resided in the king and made him a 
source of strength and prosperity to the country, 
was also revitalized, a result portra 3 ’ed at Philae 
by the low-reliefs w'hich depict Isis bestowing the 
rule on the king as Horus. Since this process 


depended on the miraculous resuscitation of 
Osiris, the relation between him and the king 
becomes apparent and the scene sculptured in 
the temple of Seti I at Abydos stands out as of 
the highest consequence to the king and his 
people. 

Another rite designed for the renewed invigora- 
tion of the king, besides this annual one, was the 
Sed festival, carried out at varvmg periods. It 
is now generaUj^ agreed that it was instituted in 
place of an older method of preserving the 
countrv’s prosperit\^ which consisted in killing 
the king when his powers waned, lest with them, 
according to primitiv'e beliefs, that prosperitv 
too should fail. Newberrj' has shown reason to 
think that the king's hareem had an important 
share in the matter (.see his Presidential Address 
to the Anthropological section of the British As.so- 
ciation for the Adntncement of Science. 1924). The 
object of the Sed festiv'al was the same as that of 
the annual Osirian rite and it is thus natural 
that the king should wear for the occasion the 
Osirian guise, even though, as Gardiner, follow- 
ing Kees, concludes, it was but the usual dress 
of ancient Egv’ptian kings. 

The intervention of the ro\-al hareem in the 
sed ceremony seems to indicate that the king's 
powers on behalf of the countr\^ were thought to 
depend on his virilit\’ — a theorv held bj" some 
primitive peoples till quite recenth' — and here 
we ma\' probablv see the link connecting the 
idea of shalii as feminine principle with that of 
‘ pow'er.’ Yet historv records that some 
Egyptian kings celebrated several sed festivals, 
some quite earlv in their reign, and it is evident 
that the primitive meaning of it had been lost 
or was prudentlv kept in limbo, and that the 
ceremonv' had become generalized : it w as 
besides an occasion for the display- of rojml 
splendour and pow'er and an enhancement of 
prestige, always important to rovaltv. 

The connexion of Osiris with agriculture has 
been made clear ; it is still further defined bv the 
date of the rite which was, taking Gardiner's 
interpretation, confirmed bv the h^mins called 
■ Lamentations of Isis,' in the latter half of 
the month of Hathor (Greek Athyr) : this was 
the last of the four composing the Season of the 
Flood {Akhet), the flood was then approaching 
its lowest ebb and the Spring [Pi ret) was at 
hand, or, to speak in the Egj’ptian figure, Osiris 
was djdng and no Horus j’et born to brintr the 
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crops to life : Osiris must be recalled and the new 
Horus conceived. Thus did the season fit with the 
event. 

The sacred rites recorded in the temple at 
Dendereh were of a very solemn character; they 
were inaugurated by a great procession of 
priests from the different parts of the country, 
headed by the king, aU in full panoply, as shown 
in the low-reliefs sculptured in one of the eham- 
bers : they were carried out in great secrecy, 
the 7th chapter (Loret’s classification) being 
headed ; “ To know a mystery that is not seen or 
“ heard, but is handed down from father to son."’ 

The actual text is most obscure and confused, 
perhaps made from a papjTus roll containing side- 
notes and repetitions not finally edited. It 
relates that, on the 12th day of the month, 
sixteen images of Osiris, as Chief of the Western- 
ers, that is of the dead, were made in moulds of 
gold and set on gold pedestals, one in each 
district which was a centre of his worship ; they 
were composed of barley and sand, with some 
incense, and were mixed with water from the 
sacred lake and kneaded in the shape of a 
mummy with the regalia of Osiris; many aro- 
matic substances were introduced, with valuable 
stones — probably crushed to powder — and the 
usual amulets. Other similar models were made 
of Sukkur, the Memphian god of the dead with 
whom Osiris was equated. The days of mixing, 
moulding and drying the paste were strictly 
fixed, as they were for all the activities connected 
with the rites. Models were also made of the 
sixteen limbs of the god and placed in a silver 
box under the head of the image. On the 24th day 
the image was swathed as a mummy and placed 
in a coffer on branches of a sycamore tree and on 
the 30th was taken to the tomb-Uke place where 
its predecessor of the previous year had been laid 
but had been removed and buried in a cemetery 
on the 24th day — but the last portion was 
conducted with variations in the different 
districts. 

The use of barlej^ and other crops for the 
models of Osiris, and of sand to represent the 
soil, point of course to his connexion with agri- 
culture, but much more so does the Festival of 
Ploughing which took place in the latter part of 
the great festival, comparable to the Chinese 
emperor's ceremonial ploughing on the first day 
of the year. The ploughing w'as done in a sacred 
field, with the very suitable name of “ Place of 


■■ Rejuvenation ” ; in it also were sown the 
various crops required in the rite, including the 
special linen for the swathing of the images as 
mummies. Another feature of interest was a 
highly illuminated procession of the images, 
together with those of many of the national gods, 
in model reed-boats on a sacred pond. 

The sacred marriage is not mentioned in the 
text but its culminating episode is portrayed in 
the low-reliefs accompanying it as plainly as in 
the temple of Seti I at Ab3Mos, and equally so 
are the scenes preparatory to it. The object of 
the sculptures is to exhibit Osiris in the various 
centres of his worship at one moment or another 
of the act of temporarj' revivification (see. for the 
text, Loret. op. cit., and, in .summarv’, Lanzone, 
Diz. Mit.. Vol. II, pp. 276. ff. ; for the low-reliefs, 
Lanzone, Vol. Ill, Pis. CCLXVIII-CCXCTI. 
after Mariette's Denderah. A .selection from both 
appears in Budge’s ’ Osiris,' A"ol. II. Chs. xv 
and xvi), Osiris is alwa\’s represented as a 
mummj’ and in one scene that feature is carried 
so far that he is represented h’ing on a bier under 
which are the four ‘ canopic ' jars which hold his 
viscera. 

On the last da\' of the festival, when the 
Osirian figures were entombed, the festival of the 

■ Raising of the Djed ' was held in the city named 

■ House of the Soul of the Lord of the Djed,' 
known to the Greeks as Mendes. ‘ The Lord of 

■ the Djed ' was always taken till lately to be 
Osiris, and his ' soul ' to be his incarnation in the 
form of a sacred ram. But the priests of Mendes 
entitled the animal “ Living soul of Re, living 
■■ soul of Shu, hving soul of Keb and hving soul 

of Osiris " and also called it " king of the 
“ animals " (see Erman Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion, Eng. trans., p. 207). Osiris was then 
only one of several gods connected by the prie.sts 
with the ram and it seems as if it was, in fact, 
a primitive sacred animal which was given rela- 
tionship with the great national gods out of 
pohey — Osiris, too, had his o\vn sacred animal, 
the Apis bull. Sethe has shown that the djed 
was not the exclusive attribute of Osiris; his 
conclusion has been confirmed by Firth's dis- 
coveries in the early temple of Zoser at Saqqara, 
which proved that it was bj^ origin an important 
element in the architecture of the earhest ages 
when buildings were made of wattle-and-daub 
Avith palm-trunks as roof-timbers. With the 
grow'th of settled security’ larger temples were 
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built and columns were required as supports for 
the wider roofs : thej^ were composed each of 
four bundles of reeds fitted into one another 
telescopically to gain greater height, a band was 
fastened round the upper end of each bundle and 
the heads of the reeds hung down, the whole 
forming a figure which, when translated into 
stone, as was done in that temple, became the 
djed in the conventional form known to us (see 
the Annales du Service, Cairo, Vols, XXVII and 
XXVIII). The column became the symbol of 
strong support and was used as .such in hiero- 
glyphs. The raising of the djed thu.s .signified 
the bestowing of this quality on the person for 
whom the ceremom' was instituted. Osiris was 
now once more a mummy entombed while new 
fife had been given to his son. the Horus-king ; 
surelj', then, the djed was raised for him and not 
for Osiris. 

This suggestion is supported by two facts 
referred to by Gardiner in his review (J.E.A., 
Vol. II, pp. 123-4) : on the first day of Spring, 
which followed the last of the Flood-season, 
the great Xew Year festival of Khoiakh was 
celebrated throughout the land, its other name 
being Neheb-kau. This festival was considered 
“ the right and proper occasion for any Pharaoh 
“ to ascend the throne " and was the day when 
Horns “ claimed to have assumed the kingship “ ; 
it was also the “ conventional date for the cele- 
“ bration of the sed-festival.'’ In short, this, the 
first day of Spring and, in the Horian reckoning, 
of the New Year, was one of general re-invigora- 
tion for the Horus-king and his people and was 
preceded by the setting up of the magical sjunbol. 
the djed, to ensure for him, besides his other gifts 
from the gods, that of strength and endurance. 

In all this the dominance of the Horian cult 
is clear; it is strongly impressed, for example, 
on the scene depicted in our Plate (see the previous 
article, p. 230, 1st col.). This cult was of the 
oldest, quasi-totemic in character, and the 
beliefs attending it were very primitive ; they 
were thus deeply rooted in the people and not 
even the popularity' of the later Osirian cult could 
annul them. If, then, the festival had for its 
object the invigoration of the king, it was in his 
cpiality as incarnation of the old Horus and not as 
son of the dead Osiris a conclusion which has 
strong confirmation in the scene representing the 
raising of the djed published by Blackman, after 
Brugsch, in Myth and Ritual, pp. 22, f. and fig. 4: 


the onlookers take sides and fight, shouting ‘ I 
■ choos-* the Horus Such-a-one.' 

The name Neheb-kau was translated by 
Gardin • • as ' uniting the kas.' but later the 
Berhn Dictionary gave ' bestowing dignity ' (see 
also A. \V. Shorter in J.E.A., Vol. XXI, pp. 41, 
ff.) ; the latter interpretation might possibly 
suggest an inference that the festival covered 
a primitive rite for the benefit of the people's 
protective genii, their kas. during the coming 
year. The action was attributed in the Pyramid 
Texts (pars. 311, 512 and 719) to the king who had 
become, on his death, an Osiris. 

One of the most interesting considerations 
concerning these festivals is their very primitive 
nature; a quasi-totemic king with powers over 
nature, a sacred marriage, with the great Mistress 
of Magic as wife, who donned for the occasion a 
totemic form, a consequent annual re-invigora- 
tion of the king and, in addition, a greater one at 
varying intervals in w'hich his hareem was con- 
cerned — in all of this the sun-cult had no account, 
for it was a later arrival in the world of magico- 
religion, a matter for kings and courtiers, inclined 
to become theological, not to say sophisticated, 
and too remote on high to enter into the simple 
primitive doings of older times. 

Yet the siui-cult must have its share, officially, 
in the rites, and this was effected by the ritual 
recorded in the temples at Dendereh. Edfou and 
Philae and published by H. Junker in Die 
Stundenwachen in dern Osirismysterien. Vienna, 
1910. Here the simple old ritual is completely 
transformed ; many gods attend on Osiris lying on 
his bier, weary of heart ; they keep evil from him, 
protect him from his enemies, present him with 
aromatic offerings, give him ‘ life and power ' — 
all of the conventional activities of the sun-cult 
as displayed in the Pyramid Texts. Re himself 
has a large part in the ritual, always as a most 
resplendent deity. In one passage Osiris flies 
down from the solar heaven among the stars, as 
a magnificent spirit, to unite himself joyfuUy 
w ith his body ; he flies as a falcon to his shrine at 
Dendereh ; here the solar paradise has found a 
way into the story and the simple revivification of 
Osiris has become a theme of radiant spirit -life. 
The ■ Two Sisters,' Isis and Nephthys, frequently 
appear; they give Osiris all their care, full of 
lamentations and fully earning the conventional 
name of ‘ The Mourners ' ; they record their 
collecting of the god's limbs, they cry forth their 
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love, and call on him to rise. There are many 
repetitions and it would almost seem that the 
editors, like those of the Pyramid Texts, made 
great efforts to lengthen out their work. The 
frame-work of the whole is a system of watches 
for guarding the inert Osiris who lies on his bier, 
with his limbs collected by his ' two sisters,' 
aided by Horus and sometimes by Geb, the 
Earth-god, who was reckoned in the solar theology 
as father of Osiris: twenty-four watches are set 
down, twelve for day and twelve for night and 
a guardian god was appointed for each hour, 
to keep off enemies. Low-reliefs on the walls 
provide a limited number of illustrations to the 
texts, they are far too long to allow of full repre- 
sentation. 

The guardianship against enemies seems to have 
been an essential part of the Osirian rites, reminis- 
cent doubtless of the wars with Set, as ma5' be 
gathered from the inscriptions in the tomb of 
Ikhemofret of the 12th Djmasty in which he 
relates that he was charged by the king with the 
preparation and execution of the Osirian rites at 
Abydos, where the tomb of Osiris was reputed to 
be. He said : “ I celebrated the (feast of) ‘ Going 
“ ‘ Forth ’ of L^pew'awet w'hen he proceeded 
" to champion his father. I celebrated the 
■■ ‘ Great Going Forth,’ following the god at his 
■■ going ... I led the way of the god to his 
■■ tomb before Peker ; I championed Wennefer 
” at • That Day of the Great Conflict ' ; I slew 

all the enemies upon the flats of Nedyt (from 
Breasted's translation in Ancient Records, Vol. I, 
p. 300 ; see also H. Schafer : Die Myslerien des 
Osiris in Abydos, Leipzig, 1904). It appears that 
at Abydos a first procession was formed to 
represent the son of Osiris and his followers going 
out to fight his father’s enemies and a second one 
to take the dead Osiris in honour to his tomb. 
(Nedyt was the place, stUl unidentified, where the 
slajring of Osiris traditionally took place. Upewa- 
wet was a local god at Abydos and his name, 
which means the ‘ Opener of the Ways,’ may 
have been substituted for that of Horus out of 
respect for the local worship, or because he was 
his mother's eldest son, according to the Solar 
mjdh, and opened her womb — see Sethe's Dra- 
matische Texte, I, p. 29). 

Schafer thinks that the guardianship of the 
dead Osiris by the gods was ritually enacted 
during the ceremony recorded in the tomb, 
which must have taken some days to perform. 


No doubt the parts of the gods were taken by 
priests dressed and masked to represent them and 
that the rites were carried out, as so many others, 
in the manner of drama (see Sidney Smith in 
Budge From Fetish to God, pp. 4:29, ff.). 

Here the ritual is not confined to the secret 
incantations and practices of priests but is carried 
out in the open so that the public too could 
take its part in it. How rough that might be is 
indicated in the fighting at the raising of the 
djed referred to above and again in the very 
vigorous fight at Papremis between the votaries 
of the god and their opponents recorded by 
Herodotus (II, 63 — the occasion was perhaps the 
local festival of Osiris). Such a battle may have 
been fought round the procession at Abydos, 
in imitation of the wars of Set and Horus, just as, 
for example, in the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, till not long ago. zealous devotees 
at Easter-tide would, in their excitement, 
imitate events of the Crucifixion. The Osirian 
festivals, like others, attracted throngs of people 
and were doubtless the occasion for much fairing 
and merry-making, as in the modem moolid 
(anniversary of a Muslim saint's reputed birthday) ; 
rustic humour would play its usual part, some 
of it already touched on in the previous article 
(Man, 1937, 186) in connexion with the Osirian 
phallus. The miniature procession of gods in 
boats ordered in the Dendereh text may have been 
the local version of a real procession on the Nile 
or a large sacred lake at Abydos and if so, this 
was perhaps the ‘ Great Going Forth ’ which was 
put in charge of Ikhemofret and would of 
course have been a great occasion for the 
discharge of popular feeling. 

The texts give no picture of the Osirian rites 
as a whole and it is impossible, vith present know- 
ledge, to make a satisfactory reconstruction. The 
24-hour watch may perhaps have spread over the 
four days calculated by Schafer or even the 
nineteen of the Dendereh text, or again the rites 
of Abydos may have differed from those of 
Dendereh and elsewhere. 

The Dendereh text says nothing of the cere- 
mony of revivification but only of the re-inter- 
ment of Osiris, but there can be no doubt that 
the scenes depicted on the low-reliefs were 
represented in some way, with priests impersonat- 
ing the deities engaged ; whether the sacred mar- 
riage was enacted, in reality or simulation, either 
here or in the case of Amun-re at Thebes or Horus 
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at Edfou, we cannot expect to know, anj" more 
than at Babylon or in Phoenicia or elsewhere in 
the Near East where such marriages have been 
reported. We have, however, some assurance 
from literature of the ritual carrjTing out of the 
scenes depicted on the low-reliefs. There is 
for example a hjnnn published bj’ Budge in 
his ■ Osiris,' ’\"ol. II, pp. 59, if., called, like 
others similar, “ The Lamentations of Isis and 
■■ Nephthj's. " The introduction tells us that it 
was for use at Ab 3 ’dos in the Osirian rites, having 
a direct effect, which was of course, in our 
modern parlance, magical. The date of the 
rites is given as the 25th of the fourth month 
[HatJior) of the Flood-sea.son. On that da\- 
breath vas brought to the nostrils of Osiris, 
he made happy the hearts of the Two sisters and 
his son Horus was placed on his throne. The 
hymn begins, as usual "Come to thj" house ' ; 
it contains much lamentation with protestations 
of love ; it ha.s much of the character of incanta- 
tions of the earlj’ kind nhich, starting with the 
Pyramid Texts, developed stronglj’ in the Coffin 
Texts of the Middle Kingdom and still more 
extravagantlj’ in the magical texts known as 
‘ The Book of the Dead.' At the end are instruc- 
tions for the impersonation of the Two Sisters 
by two maidens. Another hj-mn (pp. 44, ff.) 
was MTitten as a magic spell for the use of the 
dead who through the recitation of it would have 
a glorious after-life like that of Osiris. It was 
to be recited, presumably by the class of priests 
answering to Christian chantr 3 ’-priests, on the 
22nd to the 26th da 3 's of the month of Hatlior 
which were evidentl 3 ' the culminating da 3 's of the 
festival; the 25th, called the da}^ of " Diviniza 
" tion ” {iietryt), referred to the bringing back 
to life of Osiris and the 26th was the feast of 
Sukkur which, as Sethe has shown, had much to 
do with the kingship. The hymn contains the 
iisual lamentations and cries for the loved one ; 
Osiris boasts of bearing a child to Osiris, telling 
of the child's revenge on Set, of the embalming 
of the dead god and of his revival and renewal of 
virilit 3 " (P- 49, no. 16), 'svith the incantations that 
were to effect that miracle. The life-giving 
Nile obeys Osiris and all plants sprout at his 
coming ; these h 3 Tnns provide, in fact, an epitome 
of the status of Osiris, his passion and his 
powers. 

If the fable of Osiris is stripped of its Eg 3 ’ptian 
dressings he is revealed as one of a trinity of 


deities familiar in the Near East, consisting of the 
Great Goddess, her consort and her son, the latter 
two being often confused as when Horus of 
Edfou mates with Hathor of Dendereh. while 
elsewhere Horus is the son of Isis or, alternativelv, 
of Hathor : again, the epithet of ’ Bull of his 
■ Mother ' applied to Horus — ' bull ' haring of 
course a procreative sense — mav' have arisen in 
very primitive times from a feature of the myth 
common to both regions, but surviving clearlv’ 
only in Hither Asia where it is well exemphfied 
in the stor 3 ' of Tammuz and Ishtar. The m 3 th 
itself symbolized the course of agriculture from 
Spring to Spring : in Egypt the festival of the 
birth of the new Horus, according to Plutarch, 
was celebrated at the vernal equinox, combining 
doubtless with an ancient spring-festival which 
.still survives in the modern Skemm-el-nestm. In 
Phoenicia the recentl 3 ' discovered texts show the 
goddess taking the form of a heifer before her 
mating, an interesting feature which relates her. 
it would seem, to the cow-goddess of Egv'pt. 
Hathor — afterwards Isis — and of Bab 3 donia, Nin- 
khur-sag (see mv article in JPJ.A., Vol. X\’, 
pp. 38-9): a point of further interest is that for 
the act of procreation each goddess takes a totemie 
form, as falcon and heifer respectiveh-. 

The tale of the dismemberment of Osiris bv 
Set has been generall}' accepted since Plutarch 
first told it, but there is no accusation of Set in 
the matter in the Pyramid Texts nor in the texts 
discussed in this paper. The former contain 
numberless spells to prevent the dismemberment 
of the dead king but no mention of Set in that 
connexion. In some earlv pred 3 Tiastic graves in 
Upper Egypt, the land of Set, evidence has been 
found of dismemberment of bodies of the dead, 
apparently- for a second interment such as many 
primitive peoples practise ; we may perhaps 
infer that the custom, pecuhar to the Set people, 
was suppressed by the Osirians and the followers 
of the sun-cult and that the efforts needed to 
effect the suppression were such as to leave a 
strong mark in the books of spells. The texts 
concerning the Osiris festival, which are late, are 
similarly silent, only recording the gathering 
together of the limbs, as in the Pyramid Texts. 
and placmg them ritually in the box. Some 
knowledge of these details and of the current 
spells, together with the explanations of half- 
ignorant natives, may- well have supplied the 
bases for Plutarch's story, while the sixteen (or 
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fourteen) simultaneous Osirian festivals at the 
provincial centres of his worship may have 
originated the idea that Isis distributed to them 
the god's limbs or, at any rate, as Plutarch says, 
images of him (cf. Diodorus I, 20). As to other 
details, he was correct in placing the festival in 
Athyr, he was aware of the connexion of Osiris 
with corn, which he ridiculed (sec. 65) and that 
he ranked as king of the dead (sec. 79) : he also 
knew that Set received worship — an unexpected 
turn in view of the many tales he records of his 
evil doings and character (sec. 30), but he was 
preoccupied tvith pseudo-philosophical ideas lead- 
ing to all kinds of ratiocination about gods and 
religious matters in general, reljing much on 
symboli.sm and allegorj’ and on that well-worn 
.staff, fanciful etymology: in such moulds as 
these he cast his ideas of Egyptian mythology, 
dominated imich by a kind of Manichaeism. 
very evident, and somewhat vitiating, in his Lives. 
Tho.se ideas have no intrinsic relation to the 
Osirian mysteries revealed in the texts ; they are 
vague, with no sure outhne, and it may even be 
doubted if he had real knowledge of any Osirian 
rites notwithstanding his addressing his corre- 
.spondent, the Lady Klea. as a votary of them : 
wa.s he. indeed, confusing his shadowy image 
tcith the Isiac ceremonies well known to Rome 
and Greece, in tchich, of course, Osiris had a 
part? Whatever rites were in his thoughts were 
of a Grsecized character, as were those of Isis as 
described by Apuleius (Metamorphoses, bk. 11). 
In essence they differed totally from the real 
Egyptian rites ; the latter were communal, 
their purpose being the assurance of prosperity 
for the whole countrj', while the rites imagined 
bj' Plutareh were of the classical Greek type, 
exemplified in the Eleusinian which had for their 
object the benefit of individual initiates, whether 
for a happy after-life or for ethical or even 
philosophical ends (see, for example, the “ Hom- 
■■ eric Hj-mn to Demeter," 11. 4b0-2, or Plato 
as quoted by Plutarch in his essay on " The 
•• Decline of Oracles," ch. 22 — other pa.ssages are 
indicated in Frazer's edition of Ovid Fasti. 
vol. III. 11 . 297. n. 2). The communal purpose 
was of course the older ; in fact, as recent re- 
searches have shown, it was the original object of 
the Eleusinian mysteries before the district was 
subjected to Athens and is clearly traceable in the 
later form of the rites in spite of their individual 
intent. The most remarkable feature established 


by the recent excavations of E. Noack, pubhshed 
in 1927, was the Sacred Marriage acted, if only 
sjnnbolicallj', by two hierophants (see The 
Homeric Hymns edited by Allen. Halliday and 
Sikes, 2nd ed., pp. 111. ff., especially p. 122; 
also Daremberg and SagUo's Diet, des Antiquites 
Grecques et Romaines, t. II, part i, p. 579). The 
excavations proved that nearly all the ceremony 
took place in the open, as it did in Crete, whence 
the rites appear to have been derived in Mycenian 
times, and the built-in chambers on the site, 
used probably for initiation ceremonies, were of 
quite small extent. Crete was in constant 
contact with Hither Asia and thus Eleusis appears 
originally to have derived her mysteries from that 
region, which was. with Egypt, the great hearth 
of such rites. It was. then, very natural for 
the Greeks, discussing the rites of Isis, to confuse 
them with those of Demeter. 

The moulding of the Groecized form must have 
been done at Alexandria for that city was the 
meeting-place of all kinds of men and religions : 
ancient ties were widely loosed and flux and 
change in rehgion very easy. Oriental rites were 
performed there publicly, as we know from the 
delightful 15th Idyll of Theocritus which describes 
the festival of Adonis — but it seems to have been 
little more than a magnificent public show, 
with its singing prime donne, and reflects well the 
fight spirit of Alexandrian society. Through 
this medium would Egyptian religious matters 
reach Rome which for long past had been eager to 
accept all kinds of culture from Greece, and not 
Rome only but also its provinces, and thus the 
classical world adopted the Alexandrian version 
of Egyptian mysteries, founded on the ideal of 
individual .salvation which prevailed at Eleusis 
and for which the world, with its ancient com- 
munal religions in a state of WTeck. was now- 
prepared . 

One more feature remains for our inquiry, the 
Marreros of Greek authors, who took it to be a song 
of lamentation; as such it has been dealt with 
in The Golden Bough, 3rd ed.. part IV, vol. II, 
pp. 45, ff. The passage on which the author most 
relies is from Diodorus Siculus, I, 14, who says 
of Egyptian reapers that when they gather the 
first sheaf, those nearest it mourn and call on 
Isis ; ' mourn translates KoirTeadai w hich Frazer 
has somewhat over-emphasized with the phrase 
■■ beat their breasts and lament over.” Now, 
as we have seen, the Isis-hymns were called 
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■ Songs of the Mourners ' ; they embodied in fact 
a passionate cry to the loved one to return, 
beginning ^vith the ■words ; ' Come to thy house ’ 
and this is the very phrase which, according to 
good authority, was grsecized into Maneros. 
Herodotus compares the song to the Greek linos of 
which we hear in the Iliad (xviii, lines 569, ff.) 
and which he says was a dirge for a youth -n'ho, 
excelling in music, was slain by the jealous Apollo, 
adding that it spread through all countries and m 
Egypt was called maneros. His account seems to 
have been generally accepted and copied by later 
authors, as was their wont — when therefore we 
find a tale constantly repeated by writers of 
various dates, we must not follow the Bellman 
and take a three-fold repetition for confirmation. 
Pausanias (bk. IX, ch. :29) follows Herodotus, 
but Athenaeus {Dtipnosopliistae, bk. XIV, ch. 
11), quoting an earlier author, connects the story 
of another unhappy youth of tradition, Bormos. 
who was drowned while drawing water for his 
thirsty reapers. Plutarch, however, while recog- 
nizing that the harvest songs were of a sad 
nature (secs. 70-1) and giving accounts of a 
lost youth much like those of his predecessors, 
departs from them in saving that the maneros 
was loudly sung at feasts and banquets and 
consisted of wishes for the company's prosperity 
(sec. 17). 

The simple fact seems to be that the call of the 
I.sis-hjTiins, magical in intention but expressed 
largely as love-songs, sometimes most impassioned, 
gained wide popularity, closely connected as it 
was with the well-being of the country, and, 
since that depended on agriculture, the call was 
specially popular with the peasants who made a 
custom of singing it at the first gathering in of 
harvest. The texts name these calls the songs 
of ‘ The Mourners.' a conventional epithet for 
Isis and Xephthys, and as such they were 
described to Herodotus and passed down to later 
writers. In short the song called maneros seems 
to resolve itself into an invocation for the return 
of good harvests. 

What then becomes of the ‘ corn-spirit ’ ? I will 
not venture a conclusion but submit an idea that 
in the corn itself was believed to reside an element 
of good luck or even ‘ power ' or mana such as 
Marett has suggested may pertain even to 
inanimate objects. To Arthur Waley I owe the 
information that the Chinese word te, usually 
translated as ‘ virtue ‘ — but the ethical sense 
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developed quite late — conveys the same idea of 
power or ‘ good luck ’ residing in things, com- 
parable to the Indian shakti. The last sheaf, he 
adds, is preserved in China on account of its te 
and here we may perhaps find an explanation 
of the folk-lore of last sheaves in general, of the 
plaited ears of corn hung up for the year’s 
luck bj' Egyptians, ancient and modern alike, 
(see Miss W. Blackman, The Fellahhi of Upper 
Egypt, pp. 307-9), of the WTeathes kept by 
modern Greeks in their houses for the same pur- 
pose or the twigs and flowers blessed in Italy by 
priests who bring them round to their parishioners’ 
houses, and so on. 

A most characteristic example of this kind of 
folk-custom is to be seen among the Torguts of 
Inner Mongolia who, as Dr. Goste MonteU has 
told us, attribute to articles belonging to them a 
kind of favouring virtue called buyen which they 
endeavour to preserve for their benefit even 
when the articles have left them ; for example, 
on selling a camel a bunch of its hair is pulled 
out, rubbed against the animal's nose and then 
tied to an inner rope of the tent ; .similarly, if 
clothes are parted with, some threads from them or 
even a button are preserved. Dr. Ethel Lindgren 
has kindly given me the following information 
concerning the Tunguses of Eastern Siberia with 
whom she is familiar : they have a household 
god, Jol, whose representation they hang up in 
their dwellings in the form of a leather plaque 
on which are two heads made of plaited horse- 
hair; hanging from them is an appendage of 
hairs taken from aU the animals that they have 
sold. The translations that she has given, from 
Mongolian and Kalmuk chctionaries, show that 
the word bn yen is closely allied in meaning, as 
might be expected, to the Chinese te. These 
practices have probably many parallels which, if 
collated and analyzed, would lead to explana- 
tions of popular customs and rehgious practices 
hitherto unexplained or, at best, obscure. (For 
further light on te consult Waley, The Way and 
its Power, pp. 21, 27, 31 andpassiw;)- 

Besides this matter of ‘ luck ’ there exists of 
course the purely animistic outlook which places 
food-plants under the protection of special deities. 
Of these South America jdelds excellent examples, 
for there maize, potatoes and coca each had their 
mama goddess who must be placated if good 
crops were desired (see Redcliffe Salaman on 
“The Potato in its early Home " in the J. of 
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the R. Horticultural Soc.. vol. LXII, parts 2, 3, 
4 and 6, especially pp. 122-3 and 153-6). Egypt 
had her harvest-goddess, Emutet, whose primitive 
functions must have been similar, but, just as 
the Xile-god Hapi was superseded by Osiris, so 
her powers became quite secondary as against 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Australian Social Organization. Sumuiarij of a 
on 4 Commiinicntion presenicil hi/ Professor .4. R. 
aU I Raddiff e-Brown. 4/. .4., 19 October. 1937. 

The greate.st advance that ha.s been made in .social 
anthropology in the twentieth century has been the 
improvement in method in the intensive .study of 
single communities. There is another and ecpially 
important task which has received very much less 
attention, namely, the improvement of the methods 
by which we compare societies with one another. 
Mome of the problems of the comparative method 
may be illustrated by reference to the discussions 
of anthropologists about the social organization of 
Australian tribes. 

In the nineteenth centiuy there was a lengthy 
discussion of Australian social organization by 
Sir James Frazer. Andrew Lang, Hart land, Durklieim, 
Father Schmidt. X. W. Thomas, Howitt and others. 
It was generall\' a.ssumed by every one that the 
purpose of comparisons of the \'arious forms of social 
organization should be to arrange them in an order 
of development, or in some way to arrive at a 
conjectural history. 

My own conception of the purpose of comparison is 
different from this. Our aim shovdd be to cletermino 


those of the royal Horus who with the co-opeiation 
of his parents, the Flood-god Osiris and Isis, the 
Great Mother and Magician, ruled all things in 
Egypt, though, when Solar theology gained 
ascendanct', he was made subject to it. ofBcially, 
and became the ■ son of Re.' 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

a.s exactly a-, jiossible the resemblances and the 
differences between all the tribes about which we 
have knowledge in order to discover, by a process 
of ab.straction. the general, not immediately obvious, 
similarities which underlie the superficial differences. 
M e are thus enabled to separate what is universal, 
permanent, essential or dominant in Australian 
society from the accidental features presented in 
particular tribes. 

Australia affords an exceptionally valuable field 
tor this method of comparison, because there is one 
general t\pe throughout the continent exhibited in 
a great number of variants. When we attempt to 
apply a similar method to the tribes of North 
America we meet with a number of complex and 
difficult problems and are hampered also by the 
serious deticiencies in the recorded information on 
social organization. 

The various studies of Australian tribes that liave 
now been made (some not yet published) enable us to 
define With some assurance- certain of the essential 
features of the general Au.stralian type. As similar 
comparative studies are carried out in other regions 
it will be possible to proceed to compare H'pes one 
with another. 


REVIEWS. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Basse und Krankheit. By Johannes Schottky. 

Munich: J . F . Lehjnanns, , xv -- 468 

2 D 4 illustrations. 21 - 60 

This book is the work of sixteen collaborators, 
one of whom. Dr. J. Schottky, not only acts as editor 
but contributes three sections or chaptei'S, an intro- 
ductorj^ one dealing with race and disease in its general 
aspects in which he describes the history, scope and 
methods of the subject and two others on race and 
mental diseases and race and feeble-mindedness and the 
psychopathies. The other authors are responsible for 
sections under the following headings : race physiolog>', 
race and internal diseases, race and infectious diseases, 
race and tropical diseases, race and skin diseases, race 
and diseases of the nervous system, race and metalues 
(tabes dorsalis and general paralysis), race and surgery, 
race and eye diseases (followed by a subsection dealing 
with an eye surgeon’s observations in North China), 
race and diseases of women and obstetric conditions, 
race and ear, nose and throat diseases, race and dental 
disease, race and malignant disease and race mixture 
and disease. To each section is appended a fairly 
extensive bibliography and at the end of the volume 
are name and subject indices. 
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The book .seems to deal ailequatoly w ith the aspei is 
of the subject that are discussed. ' The information 
provided is not only comprehensn e but valuable ami 
includes references to recent developments. Probablv 
on account of the comparative homogeneity of our 
population but little work on the subject of a possible 
relationship between racial type and prevalence of 
di.sease in its different forms has been attempted in tlii.K 
country, but the more important contributions on the 
subject have been referred to in the book. 

The contributors have endeavoured in so far as was 
possible only to include material with a sound scientific 
basis and to omit what appeared on examination to be 
merely unproven speculation. 

The book should pro\ido the means whereby an 
anthropologist or physician intending to go abroad can 
before doing .so make him.self familiar with the mam 
tacts known about the relationship between the racial 
types and predisposition to particular diseases in the 
land to which he emigrates. It is to be hoped that the 
book will arouse more interest in the problem of race and 
disease and stimulate further research in some of the 
aspects of the subject in regard to which, unfortunatelv. 
there still remain many gaps in our knowledge. M. Y. 
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Antropologia e etnografia delie genti della Somalia* 
HHQ Vol. III. Etnografia e paletnologia. By Nello 
7||y Puccioni. lOJ X 7^. Boloyna {Nicola Zanichelli)^ 
1936. 140 pp and lo plates. Price 60 lire. 

This volume published under the auspices of the Royal 
Italian Geographical Society forms part of the scientific 
publications of the Stefanini-Paoli (1913) and Stefanini- 
Puccioni (1924) expeditions to Somaliland. The two 
previous anthropological volumes (for the expeditions 
have also published geographical studies) dealt with 
measurements on the living and on crania. In the 
volume before us we have a careful account of the 
material and to a lesser extent the non-material culture 
of the people of Somaliland. Various examples of their 
craftsmanship are illustrated by admirable photographs. 
The second part of this volume gives an account of 
palseoiithic industries in the region together with tables 
of the distribution and also a map of the various sites. 

L. H. D. B. 


Antropometria delle genti della CIrenaica. By 

m Nello Puccioni. Firoize (Felice le Momiier) 
1936. 2 vols, 104 X 7J, ooO a>ffl 2o0 pp., maps 

and 184 plates. loO lire. 

This magnificent work, which is an official publication 
of the Govermnent of the Cyrenaica and is the result of 
an anthropological expedition in the yeai's 1928-1929, 
is an important contribution to our km>wletlge of the 
anthropology of Xorth Africa. Tlu‘ people of the 
Cyrenaica have interested the world ever since stories 
about the * fair Libyans ' became part of the general 
knowledge of educated persons. We have had in the 
past, apart from occasional papers, the volumes of 
Bertholon and Chantre for Tripolitania and, of course, 
more work has been done on Egypt than pmbably on 
any other country ; but, though a little has been written, 
the Cyrenaica has, on the whole, been little known from 
the point of view of the physical anthropologist. The 
present author has done much to remedy this defect. 
He has divided his material into two major groups : first 
the Berber -Arabs, subdivided into three mam tribal 
divisions el Harabi, of which he measured 307 males 


and 37 females. Baraghit>. 161 males measured and 
32 females, and Marabutichc (I follow his spelling). 
280 males and 12 females: his second major group 
includes 91 male and 8 female members of Sudanic 
tribes measured at Essabri. Here we obviously have, 
except possibly in the last group which includes some 
individuals from widely scattered areas, a series which 
lacks little in numbers. The author has further divided 
them up into sub-groups, a division which is no doubt 
justified on cultural grounds but which does in practice 
necessitate a number of senes based on numbers which 
in some cases would appear to be statistically in- 
sufticiont. A large number of measurements and 
morphological observations were made on each individual 
and these are set in frequency distributions which are 
given both as absolute figures and also m percentages. 
In the latter case one may perhaps wonder whether 
when a group contains less than twenty individuals 
such percentages are of any real value. " In addition 
the c»rdmary biometric constants have been worked 
out. The distributions of various characters usually on 
a percentage basis and, in addition, some of variabilities, 
are also plotted on outline maps. Volume 2 gives us in 
addition table.s of individual measurements and a large 
number of photographs. Each character is further 
discussetl m detail. 

At first sight siu-h an arrangement would suggest 
that it might be difficult to see the wood for the trees, 
this is, however, far from being the case. The student 
who wishes to make use of the material will find all this 
vast mass very easy to work through, even though we 
only give a table of contents and not an index ; further, 
whatever method you may wish to use. whether you 
prefer raw frequencies, means and standard deviations, 
or percentages, they are all at your disposal as well as 
the individual measurements. The physical anthro- 
pology' of Africa is yet to be written, but "a book of this 
type will lessen very considerably the gaps which exist 
in certain areas and the author is to be congratulated 
in the thoroughness as well as in the lucidity of his 
presentation of so great a mass ()f anthropometric data. 

L. H. D. B. 


ARCHiCOLOGY. 


Ekade Ektab, die Felsbilder Fezzans. By Leo 

Afir Frobenius. l.eipziq : Harrassou'itz. 1937. 

2(15 xxi.r^~Z pp., plates. 30 BM. 

The rock shelter art m North Africa has in- 
trigued prehistorians for many yeai's and there is a 
considerable literature on the subject both in English, 
French and German. It has been claimed tliat many of 
the engravings date back to palaeolithic times an<l as 
proof of this figures of animals now extinct have been 
cited. On the other hand, it has been urged that where 
camels are drawn the art must be very modem, this 
animal being Asiatic* in <^rigin and having been intro- 
duced by the Persians into Africa. This contention has 
recently been denied, but none the less the pahvolithio 
age of most of tlie engravings has not necessarily found 
acceptance. Possibly the <leseit areas in North Africa, 
where much of this art has been foimd. were fertile in 
late Pleistocene and immediately post-Pleistocene times, 
and what is now desert may then have been inhabited 
country. Early Saharan pottery that must date back 
many thousands of years b.c. occurs over a very wide 
area indeed and seems to be very tmiform. It may be 
that the solution of the cultural connexions and age 
of much of this North African art will only be ari'ived 
at when more is known about these hypothetical early 
Saharan cultures. However, any information as to this 
North African rock shelter art is, of course, welcome, and 
Dr. Frobenius's new book with its wealth of illustrations 
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(no less than ninety-une full-jiage plates) is, naturally. 
\er\ useful. The area imtier review van be readily 
found on PI. 69 of " The Times Atlas." elose to where 
longitude 15 E. cuts latitude io X. 

The difficulty of reproduction is always considerable 
and with all the best will in the world where engravings 
have to be chalked before they are photogi'aphed a 
certain personal element cannot' fail to enter into the 
proceeding. Doubtless Dr. Frobenius himself took a 
number of photographs before this chalking was begun, 
and it is a pity that it was not found possible to include 
more unchalked reproductions. At the same time every 
explorer knows that to get any result in this connexion 
the photos must be taken at the right time of day and 
in the right light, and it is not always easy to be present 
just when the conditions are satisfactory. 

Dr. Frobenius distinguishes an aboriginal style when 
wild animals only are figm'ed, these occupymg prominent 
[lositions at the sites. A second style is due, he thinks, 
to an invading people from slightly eastwards, who 
figured domestic animals, placing them of necessity in 
the less prominent positions on the walls. He is inclined 
to class the first style as truly paLeolithic and to connect 
it, I should have thought somewhat rashly, with the 
Franco-Cantabrian art-groups of the caves, while the 
art of the second style he connects with that of eastern 
Spam and South Africa. Certain paintings are included 
among the engravings but seem to be rare. However 
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a little to the west in the Tazili hills a number have been 
discovered and to me these are of special interest in view 
of the striking similarity which some of them bear to the 
amazing group of figures at " Impey's Cave,” near Fort 
\ ictoria, in Southern Rhodesia. Rr. Impey always 
claimed that these were Egyptian, and though liis 
claims were disallowed the paintings admittedly did 
form a very inexplicable group. And now, 10 years 
after the Impey Cave discussion died dotvn, here we 
have almost identical figures which can be seen on 
PI. LXXXI from Ido. There is little doubt, I think, 
that the South African art group as a whole and that of 
Xorth Africa must be connected. Probably the in- 
creasing drying-up of the area drove the mhabitants to 
migrate and all information that can anyhow be ex- 
tracted from these to-day inhospitable regions is very 
welcome to prehistorians, who must therefore be grateful 
to Dr. Frobenius for what he has done. 

M. C. BURKITT. 

The Palace of Minos at Knossos : Index Volume. By 

HHn Ur. Joan Ei-an-t. London : ilacmillan A’ Co., 

1936. vi -f 221 pp. Price 31s. 6d. 

This volume forms the coping-stone of Sir 
-Arthur Evans' monumental work on Cretan civilization, 
flescribed round the framework of his own excavations 
at Knossos, the most important of the Cretan sites. 
\\ ithout a full index the scholar would have found 
difficulty in trsing the work, which, though so written 
that no one would grudge reading it through again and 
again, yet also contains such a storehouse of facts that 
it ranks as tlie encyclopaedia of Cretan civilization. 

The volume contains a single index, in which personal 
names, place-names and subject-matter are catalogued 
together. The multiplication of mdiees makes con- 
sultation the more difficult, and as every headmg 
contains a few words of analysis, no saving of space 
would have been effected by a separate topographie.al 
index. Thus, so far as is possible, this index enables 
the reader to find, without delay and without hunting 
through a mass of irrelevant references, the pa.ssage 
which he is seeking. 

It might have been wise to index as far as possible 
with cross-references all the page-headings and illus- 
tration-captions, .some of which find no mention under 
any of the key-words, as many general readers would 
remember these better than the text. There is no table 
of text-illustrations in any of the volumes, and a list 
of illustrations is as difficult to wade through as a table 
of contents, and needs indexing. It would be better to 
refer to every illustration specifically in the general 
index. There ought further to liaie been more cross- 
references, and occasionallj' an object is entered only 
under one heading instead of two ; for instance, under 
Ingots there is a reference to one from Ras-Shamra, but 
this is omitted under the place-name. But one must 
not criticize harshly such a valuable aid to scholarship, 
which accentuates to the value of the book which it 
accompanies. OLIVER D-WIES. 

Preistoriska Vinca IV: Keramika. By Miloje M. Vasic. 

Belgrad, 19.36. xx'ci -f 172 pp., 77 pi. n-ith -Hlfuj. 
^y/ ond many in text. 

Volume I of this %vork was noticed in 
1933, 186, II and III, M.-vx, 1937, 80 ; IV gives further 
illustrations of the Ceramics on the same lavish scale, 
and with an elaborate description of each piece. There 
are two appendices — I, a comparison between Vinca and 
Berezan', the early Ionic settlement on an island off 
the mouth of the Dnepr, and II, on the fish-hooks and 
harpoons illustrated by PI. Ixxvii, also available in 


Trenehinthe B.Internat.de.s Et.Balkaniques, iii (1936) 83. 
With regard to the work as a whole I have nothing to 
change in my view expressed in former notices. Pro- 
fessor Vasic compares Vinca with Berezan' regarding 
both as settlements of lonians about the seventh 
century u.c. ; yet in Berezan' any amount of the typical 
Ionian decorated ware has been found, whereas Vinca 
has not yielded one sherd, and all its analogies are 
with the neolithic settlements of Bulgaria and Rumania. 

ELLIS H. MIKXS. 

The Archaeology of Sussex. By E. Cecil Curwen. 
HHQ (‘The County Archaeologies.' edited by T. D. 
aUu Kendrick, F.S.A., A'o. 8.) London : Alethuen, 
1937. Crown Si'o. xviii A 338 pp., 32 plates, 
.89 text illustrations. Price 12.v. %d. 

The resumption of the County -Archaeologies series 
with a volume on Sussex should be welcomed by a large 
and diverse band of readers. The Editor has been 
fortunate in securing an author in Dr. Curwen, who has 
lived most of his life there and knows and lo\'es every 
mile as few others have even of that much known and 
much loved county. But his qualifications are far 
greater than that alone would imply, for he has devoted 
the spare tune of 24 years, following and together with 
his father, to the archaeology of preliistoric and Roman 
times. His first book. Prehistoric Bussex, appeared in 
1929, and since then, as before, with an ever-growing 
band of supporters, ho has pursued the unremitting 
course of excavation and field-work which since the 
war has transformed our knowledge of three thousand 
years of human settlement. The ‘ open-air ’ side of the 
subject, healthily dominant in the first book, has here 
not only been more fully exploited, but also admirably 
supplemented by comparative research covering a full 
range of archieological method and interpretation. And 
the result is an eminently straightforward and readable 
book. 

It is safe to say that it will be read by everyone 
interested in the prehistory anyhow of Southern Britain. 
A reviewer for Man ma,v perhaps go further and re- 
commend it, modestly but with confidence, to anthro- 
pologists for whom British prehistory and the archaio- 
logical approach are not habitually a prime concern. 
There are several reasons for this suggestion. Firstly, 
the well-marked and familiar geographical features of 
the Weald, the South Downs, and the coastal plain make 
Susse.x an e.xcellent fieki for observing the relationships 
between early man anil his physical environment. 
Secondly and conformably, the great preponderance of 
the Downs and the coa.st in the tale of human settlement, 
together with the wonderful capacity of chalk countrv' 
for the preservation of its remains, has enabled the 
intensive exploration here summarized to present a 
picture far closer to effective completeness than is 
usually po.ssible in the present state of British archse- 
ology- Thirdly, by reason largely of its Continental 
accessibility and the resistance offered by its Wealden 
hinterland to cultural backwash and disturbing survival, 
the sequence of prehistoric cultures in Sussex is. on the 
whole, clear-cut and innocent of such conflations and 
confusions as may often drive an archseologist rather 
to technical obscurities than to generally intelligible 
direct contributions to the study of man. Certainlv 
Dr. Curwen is guiltle.ss of such avoidance. He uses his 
archieology throughout as a vehicle of approach to the 
social and economic life of human beings. 

Fourthly, this book may perhaps help to mark a stage 
in the advance of British prehistoric studies when 
etlmographic comparison may return to a more useful 
place in their eqmpment. That the weighty pioneering 
of General Pitt-Rivers appears in this regard as yet so 
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sparsely followed is not the fault of ethnography nor of 
ethnographers. It is due to the immaturity of pre- 
history. Only now are we witnessing the establislrment 
of an adequate serial chronology, and the complementary 
achievement of something like working completeness 
in the survey of certain favoured regions, of which 
Sussex is one. Without these two essential axes for 
plotting the curves of human activity, it is useless to 
invite the ethnographic contribution. But once we 
know, for example, that flmt-mining on the English 
chalk is no affair of scores of thousands of years beginning 
in Palieolithic times, but a well-defined industrv' prac- 
tised from Xeolithic A to the Middle Bronze Age, then 
its relationship, as a specialized and localized business 
of wide economic potential, to the pattern of partly 
agricultural but mainly pastoral society in which it 
it was earned on, becomes a clear case for anthropological 
attention. Further, the coincidence between its decea.se 
and the rise of large-scale bronze metallurgy attested 
in the founders’ hoards of the Late Bronze .\ge, invites 
the study of an industrial revolution which replaced the 
chalk-bound flint-miner serving possibly distant cus- 
tomers by the itinerant tinker, serving sedentary fanning 
populations with the products of raw material mined in 
the distant west. That revolution, one may aild, has 
often been ascribed to invasions or immigrations of 
agricultural Celts from abroad, which were formerly 
regarded as a process in w'hich ' fusion ' with the older 
inhabitants must be most marked at the outset {e.y., in 
the survival of the old palstai'e side by side with the 
new socketed axes, and in so-called ' transitional ’ forma 
of pottery urns). But it seems now that the industrial 
revolution with its socketed axes came first, and wa,a a 
mainly economic event accompanied by very little 
settlement, and showing yet no contacts with the 
natives, while the mass immigration of Celtic farmmg 
peoples only came several centuries later; only with 
them do we get potterj- which in form and ornament 
implies ‘ fusion ' with native craft traditions, and as for 
the ‘ old ' palstave, it is this period which is to a great 
extent its proper chronological horizon. This matter 
of ' fusion ’ calls aloud for discussion with anthropo- 
logists. 

Again, in dealing with the Iron .A.ge, of which he shows 
especial mastery. Dr. CTu'wen argue.s that the dwellers 
in the fortified hill-tocnis lived mainly by trading .simple 
manufactured goods for the farm products of the 
countryside. This wholly new suggestion, most in- 
teresting anthropologically, could not have been made 
but for the author's exhaustive knowledge of the 
lynchet-systems of the Sussex Downs, wliich has revealed 
that whereas Iron Age hamlets and villages are consis- 
tently surrounded by contemporary fields. Iron Age 
towns are not. .\nd for study of the degree of shift to 
the coa.stal plain inaugurated by the Belgie and con- 
solidated after the Roman conquest, of the development 
of the IVealden iron industry, and of the whole social 
and economic geography of the Roman period. 
Dr. Curwen's well-mapped array of arehieological facts 
should appeal to the antliropologi.st no less than to the 
historian. 


One criticism only need be outlined here. It is a 
dangerous argumentum e silentio to say that the Late 
Bronze Age invaders must have brought m the ‘ Celtic ’ 
sy.stem of agriculture in small square fields. We know 
nothing whatever about the fields of the preceding 
periods in Sussex. And since the earlier growth of this 
tj-pe of agriculture may be sought over many and wide 
regions of Western and Xorth-westem Europe, it is 
unwise to deny what may m truth only be undetected. 
Further, the ' Celtic ’ system itself frequently displays 
long strip lynchets which cannot simply be explained 
away by supposing the disappearance of cross-banks 
dividing them up into squares. The fact that a more 
advanced system of strip cultivation, employing a heav’y 
plough on lowland rather than downland soils was 
introduced by the Belga^, developed under Roman rule, 
and thereafter reintroduced in a fresh form by the 
Saxons, does nothing to minimize the existence of strip- 
fields as rvell as square ones on the ‘ Celtic ' tj-pe of 
farm. It may well be these that were introduced by 
the Late Bronze Age invaders, to diversify an existing 
square-field tradition. To this extent the author’s 
otherwise faultless accoimt of early agriculture in Sussex 
requires modification. 

The publishers have done their utmost to reconcile 
the rather dumpy format of their series with the claims 
of adequate illustration, and the many exquisite draw- 
ings by Mr. Robert Gurd. as well as the high standard 
of the half-tone plates (which include some excellent 
air-photographs and many good ground views by 
Dr. Curw’en himself), are a most satisfactory feature. 
For their sake, the omis.sion of a Saxon chapter and of 
the usual .^rchseological (iazetteer was well worth 
while, and the book is far from ilear at twelve shillings 
and sixpence. Mav it have manv worthv successors. 

C. F. 'C. HAWKES. 

A New Archaeological Map showing the distribution 
linn of Prehistoric Paintings and Engravings in 
/IJH South Africa. Compiled by C. van Riet Lowe, 
South African Director of the Bureau of 
Archceology. 

Professor Van Riet Lowe has recently published and 
distributed widely a map of the L^nion of South Africa 
showing where such arehieological sites as painted 
rock-shelters and rock-engi'avings occur. The inhabi- 
tants in the various districts are invited to let him know 
the location of any further sites not hitherto listed. 
He writes to me that the response to this invitation 
has been most satisfactory. We expected that when 
Professor Lowe accepted the Directorship of the Bureau 
of Aicha'ologj' he would make things ’ hum ’ and he has 
certainly done so. He is to be congratulated especially 
on this new venture. The experiment is one which could 
with advantage be followed in other countries which 
are, archseologicaUy speaking, httle explored, and 
where the state of arehieological knowledge is still such 
that the ordinary non-expert can usefully indicate the 
kind of site he has found on his land without needing to 
state exactly what particular sub -sub -sub -division of a 
culture is present. M. C. B. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Studies of Family Living in the United States and 
HjH other Countries: An Analysis of Material 
ZlO Method. By Faith il. Williams and Carle 

C. Zimmerman. Washington, D.C .. 617pp. 

Price 60 cents. 

The main part of this publication of the L'nited States 
Department of Agriculture is an annotated bibliography 


of studies of family living produced in different comitric.s : 
the United States, most of the European nations, and 
several Asian and African. The bibliography for North 
American studies is considerably the fullest, probably 
because wmrkers there have specialized in this kind of 
sociology. In a brief introduction the authors trace 
the history of family studies and describe in turn the 
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methods of Le Play and Engel. Some of the theories 
of the statistical school are queried both here and m the 
body of the work. At the end an analysis is made of the 
material collected in Canada and the P’nited States, 
and an index of authors is provided. Approximately 
1,500 studies of family living in 32 countries are included ; 
but. as the authors are aware, the differences of technique 
make comparison difficult. Useful as the work may be, 
the amount of labour involved hardly seems justified, 
so unequal is the age, importance and soundness of the 
works classified. A. B. V. D. 

Changing Views on Marriage and Family (Hindu 
_ j . Youth). Bi/ K. T. Merchant. Madras (B. G. 
211 1935. 2{)2 pp. Price, Es. 3-8-0. 

Scientific investigations into current problems 
of Indian sociology arc few, and this book is ttierefore 
a useful contribution. Adopting the ciue.stionnaire 
method, the author has tised to a.scertain the views of 
educated Hiiitlu yotmg people of both sexes (mainly 
m the Bombay Presidency) on such topics as marriage, 
betrothal, the joint family system, and birth control. 
As Profe.ssor Omsberg points out in the Preface, ques- 
tionnaires on .such complex and .subtle matters as 
attitudes and changes in family life have obvious 


defects. But the treatment is reasoned and skilful, the 
author does not obtrude his own preconceptions, and 
gives his conclusions with restraint. From the six 
hundred answers he received he has been able to point 
to some apparently significant trends of view. Thus 
while in the betrothals and marriages studied from 
Bombay and Gujarat more than half the parties were 
united by their families without obtainmg their consent 
the majority of these people wrote in favour of allowmg 
individual choice in marriage and of marrymg later in 
life. There are also interesting local differences. Thus 
while the disintegration of the joint family is common 
knowledge it appears from this investigation that the 
process has gone further in Gujarat than m Bombay. 
Many of those consulted regarded the joint family with 
disfavour, though some supported it on the grounds of 
Its economic ailvantages and the training it gives in 
■social responsibility. Colour is given to the statistical 
inquiry by reproducing a selection of the comments 
received. Some of these are of interest, but many are 
so general as to be of little value. In his concludmg 
chapter the author argues for the necessity of freeing 
Hindu marriage from its religious ties, a freer system of 
divorce and a substantial spread of education. 

RAYMOND FIRTH. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tylor. By Dr. E. E. Marett. {' Modern Socioloyisis', 
ji|._ edited by M. Oinsbery and A. Fanjuharson.) 
212 London : Chapman <£■ Hall. Price fis. 

Anthropologists must be grateful to the editors 
of Modern Sociologists for including a sketch of Tylor's 
life and work among their studies of the pioneers of 
sociology. At a time when the scope and methods of 
anthropologj’ are changing rapidly, Dr, Marett’s book 
is opportune. As ’ the Study of Man ’ anthropological 
science must constantly adjust its frontiers with kindred 
disciplines, such as Biology, Sociology, or Ps.vchology; 
but the relation between the anthropology of the 
university curriculum and the main body of the social 
sciences is particularly interesting at the present time. 
The old hard and fast line between primitive and 
modem societies is tending to disappear. Sociologist 
and anthropologist draw on the same material. Tylor, 
therefore, as the founder of social anthropology proper, 
has become a significant figure. 

Dr. Marett wTites with personal knowledge and gives 
a charming description of this Quaker scholar, “ hand- 
■■ some as a Greek god, gentle as a Christian, penetrating 
“ as a scientist,” who created Oxford anthropology 
between 1884 and 1909. Many students to whom 
Tylor is onl 3 ^ a name in the introductory chapters of 
textbooks ma\’ be inspired by this accoimt to read 
Primitive Culture for the first time. 

But the book has a further interest. The life of 
Tylor coincides almost exactly with the birth of anthro- 
pology as a science, and it is this moment which Marett so 
vividly describes. He shows us Tj lor in the setting of his 
age, caught in the ferment of the evolutionary movement 
which has influenced so profouudh- the whole subsequent 
development of sociological science. Anthropologj% 
as Marett has said elsewhere, is the study of Man in 

evolution,” < nd, apart from the work of Darwin, 
Huxlej’ and Ljell, the alliance of ethnology with 
archaeology, phj-sical anthropology and race studies 
might seem incomprehensible to the student of to-day. 
As knowledge accumulates and specialization proceeds, 
it is wholesome to pause and consider the original 
scope of anthropological science and the impetus 
behind it. 


Tj’lor's actual contributions to anthropological theory 
Marett describes imder the separate headings of language, 
mj-thologj-, religion, magic, ritual and societj'. The 
chapters on religion are partieularh- full, and the author 
gives us an outline of his o\m theory- of ‘ pre-animism’ 
while de.scribing the ‘ animism ’ of his predecessor. 
Throughout, Dr. Marett contrives to give us a picture 
of the slow building up of a science by empirical methods, 
and of the vast mass of material which Tylor handled, 
often for the first time. In fact it is interesting now to 
study the almost random waj" in which the scope of 
ethnology was first fi.xod. 

Tylor recognized the unitj' of all mankind in times 
prehistoric and modem, no mean feat in those days. 
He was constantly concerned to prove the rationality of 
many savage customs, and their imiversal basis. With 
these larger unities he seemed content to rest, tackling 
other problems piecemeal, resolving, as his biographer 
puts it, “ to enter and blaze a trail just wherever it 
■' seems feasible.” We see him fascinated by archieo- 
logical discoveries in Mexico, foi-ming a theorj' of lin- 
guistics at the Deaf and Dumb Institute in Berlm, 
arranging material in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, and 
demonstrating the use of fire sticks wliich would not 
w'ork until Tj-ndall had surreptitously added the head of a 
lucifer match ! " Some remarkable customs ’ is the 

heading of one of Tjdor’s chapters, and this delight in 
amassing strange facts — probably an incidental stage in 
the development of anj' science — Dr. Marett very 
successfully conveys. 

If the book is disappointing, it is not as a life of Tylor, 
but as an estimate of the relation between early 
anthropological methods and the technique of the social 
sciences of the present daj’. Modem ethnological field- 
work, and developments in psj'chology, experimental 
and clinical, have revolutionized the whole anthropo- 
logical outlook since Tjlor's daj", and an estimate 
of these changes and of the consequent present 
position of anthropology in relation to sociology 
proper would have been exceedmglj' useful to the 
general student. It is to be hoped that the editors have 
a further volume of this kind in preparation . 

A. I. RICHARDS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Atagara of Idah on the Niger. 

n j n Journal of the Hot/al Anthropological 

213 Institute. LXVI. pp. 393-435, -Mi. Miles Clifford 

contributes an interesting and informative 
article on the Igara or Isala of Idah; and their " Ata ’ 
or Chief, the Ata-gala or Atagara. 

On page 411 ilr. Clifford alludes to the custom of the 
■■ Royal Interpreter '' sitting with his hack to the Ata. 
He explains the custom a.s perhaps due to a time when 
the Ata was a stranger and could not speak the local 
vernacular. Rut the po.sition of the A 'lial-ti-wa (Calla- 
ilima) in Boriiu, wlio also .sat with his back to the Mai 
hii Idcn ill the case « Inch is illustrated (Iruiii Denham and 
( lapperton's tratels) in ralnier's The Bornu Sahara 
anil Suilrii. (London. iMurray, ISoh. p. iiS) suggests 
that the Idah ( iistoiu was due rather to the ' divinity 
of the -\ta than to any linguistic liifficulties. The 
A''iial-li->na of Rurnu was tlic ruler of [ina) the land (ID 
of the X'gala. In some ways his position m old Bornu 
was not dissinnhir to that of the Ashajii at Idah. He 
M.is the lepresentatiN’c of the X'gala or sidiji'ct iioit- 
Harhar pcojiies. 

On the other hand, the cereniunial marriage of the 
Ata-elect {Ailul.aiiii/n) to the Ashaih' as repre.sentmg 
tile Igala. and the lact that the -A.tas of Idah actiuired 
their nobility rh.rough a .liiktin ancestress, Kiiele Kjauiiu. 
who marne'l a slave as thi' first Ashaihi. ,sho\ts that, as 
in the case of Bornu. and the Tuareg, the right of 
succession to the kingship at Id.ih. was regarded as 
pas.siiig through females iMther than males or m other 
words that nobility was, as in the Sahara, ileriveit from 
teiiiales, the .\ra representing the 'divine life' \ihich 
rilled the Igala subject peoples of servile amestry. just 
as does the Aum noL'd among the Tuareg, and did 
formerh the -Vm (Mekl of Bornu as lepresenting a 
female aiicestress the yiakhla fMakedii of -Abvssinial 
analogou.s to the M naira (Queen Mother) of Bornu and 
the Kintalc'i (Candace) of Meroe. 

With regard to the differences between Idah and the 
■Jukun Kingdom (J LXVI. p. 411)!. though no 
doubt due directly in some measure to the mfUiem-e of 
Benin on the former, they must mdireerh' have been due 
in part to the differences hefneen tlie ancient Kingdoms 
known respectively as Knkia. on the Niger, and Bornu. 
The tormer. Kukia. must iicessarily have influenced 
considerabK' the eaily cultural atmosphere of Xupe as 
well a.s Benin and Yoruba — deriving it.s luth-12th 
century pre-i'iiiiuence. jiarily from North -\tncan and 
•lewish trading influences, but iuainl> for the pre Tuareg 
Sahara stocks known as Zagha wa. 

The .lukun on the other hand, at a rather later date, 
( ame West from Bagliermi and perhaps further East 
into the Gongila valley via the Logone-Shari region, 
by which tune the Maghunu of Bornu. who were of 
Tuareg affinity, had become doniiiiant iii Kanem and 
Chad. 

On page 431'l IMr. Clifford .supplies a diagi-am of the -\ta 
Gala’s tomb, with its canoe-shaped coffin designed for the 
■ last journey.’ as were the representation.s of ‘ boats ’ 
on Egyptian tombs. 

It may not be recoriled that the 8heikhs ot Bornu 
were carried on their ' last journey ’ to burial in a canoe 
(komi), and that until recently at any rate such a burial- 
canoe could be seen at the tombs of the Sheikhs of 
Kukawa. As this custom was clearly not I,s!amic. the 
inference is that it was a custom inherited by the 
Kuburi Sheikh.s from the Maghtuni Mais of Bornu. who. 
as may be seen from the legends concerning the burial 
place of Mai Biyotna the 7th legendarv Mai of Kanem 
circa 900 a.d.. Palmer: The Bontn Sahara anti Sudan 


(London, Murray, 1936). p. 12S. were buried m a manner 
not dissimilar to the Atas of Idah and the Atas or Abu 
L'ka.s of the .Jukun. 

The name of the Jukmi supreme-god Aina — described 
at length by Dr. C. K. Meek : A Sudanese Kuni'lom. 
p. 17S If., is cognate to the names Maui. Mun--. Uuie. 
or Unaii/i. which in ancient Bornu and Wadai stood 
not only for the King (Mai) but the same god who at 
Thebes in Egypt was called -4mon. and .Amune at 
Meroe — a god w'ho was peculiarly the god of Nubia, and 
whose ■ sacred bark ’ was coii.striicted and kept at 
Thebes towards 1313 B.e. by ISeti I. (Bieasted; li^donj 
of Fip/pl. j). 410.) 

Ewn now among certain tribes of .Jukun affinity in 
the tlongila region, a local priest by imnoiincmg that he 
IS possessed by Aina can turn a village chief off his bed 
(throne) and mount it m his place. Thus the i ulUiral 
comiexioii betw'cen Idah and the Jukun. between the 
Jukuii and ancient Bornu. and between the Maghmm 
of Bornu and ancient Meroe. make.s it very probable 
that the burial-canoe of the Atas was ultimately desired 
for the ■ bark of Amon.’ 

Gonneiting links are so numerous and evident to-day 
m the region.s stretching trom the Benue to Darfur that 
it can hardK' be doubted that .4/ii(( of the Jukun w'as 
originally ' -Vinon of Thebes.' H. R. P-ALMER. 


Myth and Ritual. A Reply to Mr. Hocart. (Cf. M.\x. 

m l 937, 170.) 

■SiH. — Mr. Hocart attacks me wnth his usual 
wit and vigour. I ask leave to reply as lullows 
to Ins nine pomts. 

1. I cenainly suppo.se that Homer thought the Ihad 
to he founded on facts, m other words that he beliet'ed 
the Trojan War to have taken place and that persons 
named Agamemnon. .Achille.s and so f'ortli took a pro- 
minent part in it. It does not follow that no details ol 
the Iliad were invented by him or taken o\'er from 
a source (tor example, an older poem) which he did not 
regaril as Ihstoncal. For 


2. If a man behoves a story true, then it is true for 
hull. That is to say. he will not feel at liberty to alter 
its mam events, however much he may let his imagination 
jilay with the details. Compare the treatment of Satan's 
relation.s to God by ISIilton. who believed the orthodox 
account, and -Anatole Eraiice, who did not. Homer 
woukl not have composed an Iliad on the assumption 
that the Trojans won the war, nor an Udyssei/ in w'hicli 
the hero was drowned at sea. But it does not follow that 
the Wrath of .\chille.s or the description of Kalyii.so's 
island was part of his dejiositam fidii. 

3. If Homer or any other ancient believed a thing 
real which we do not accept as such, that is a matter 
of historical criticism and not of the classification of 
legends. No one now supposes that Jason took his ship 
lietween clashmg rocks or was helped by a witch to 
perform impossible tasks : it remains none the less 
a perfectly tenable theory that -Jason was a real Minyan 
chieftain who went on a prehistoric Viking raid. 

4. I suppose that Homer composed the Iliad about 
the tenth century B.c., and that the Trojan JVar was 
fought about the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
interval is by no means too long for true recollection to 
survive among noble families, especially in a people 
which probably had some knowledge of writing. 

5. I suppose that the Homeric Greeks had minds very 
like om's, and therefore that in an imaginative handling 
of real events they were capable of introducing the 
activities of gods and other beings whom they did or 
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did not regard as fabulous, or even of characters 
invented by themselves on the analogy of real or 
supposedly real beings. Thackeray did much the same 
when he killed his imaginary George Osborne at the 
perfectly historical Battle of Waterloo, and Michael 
Arlen, when he made one of his characters in The 
Loquacious Lady of Lansdowne Passage meet a 
ghost near the solid and actual Devonshire House. It 
never entered my head to fancy that any epic poet 
thought he was writing unadorned historj-. 

6. I suppose Greek myths to have had somewhat 
varied origins, but see no evidence that any of them are 
‘ pre-Minoan or Indian.’ In any case, I was not dealing 
with myths but with sagas. 

7, 8. I do not imagine that w'e know “ every Greek 

ritual that ever was,” but hold that if anyone supposes 

a ritual, Greek or other, to explain a myth, Greek or 
other, the burden of proof that there ever was such 
a ritual and that the framer of the myth could have been 
directly or indirectly affected by it, lies on him. That 
a myth may live when its ritual is forgotten or beyond 
the region where that ritual was practised is a common- 
place ; what I object to is the production of rituals 
from the empty air, without any indication of how they 
could, supposing them to have existed, have influenced 
the myth-makers in question. 

9. If a ‘ mythical plot or episode ' is under dis- 
cussion, I want proof (a) that it really is mythical and 
does not belong to marchen or saga, (6) that a corre- 
sponding ritual, in a possible neighbourhood to produce 
the myth in question, be shown reasonably likely to 
have existed. To take the example Mr. Hocart quotes, 
of the birth of men from stones, I do not see any likely 
connexion between such rites as he briefly mentions in 
his Progress of Man, p. still less between the 

extraordinary jumble of alleged Phoenician mythology 
and undoubted Greek Euhemerism which Eusebius, 
Praep. Eiiany., i, 10, 16 sqq., quotes from Philon of 
Byblos, and the story of the Flood and its consequences. 

My attitude towards hj-potheses is. I think, exactly 
the same as his ; but before adopting one, however 
provisionally, I ask that it should involve no great and 
unproved assumptions, as the theory that practically 
all traditional stories are the offspring of ritual seems 
to me to do at every turn. H. J. ROSE. 

The Fire-Piston in South India. (Cf. M.xx, 193.), 112; 
1936,93; 1937.169.) 

xly Sir, — I n M-4X. 1937, 169, Mr. Raghavan writes 
about his discovery of a little paddy husk from 
within the iron object figured by him. Max, 193.5, 112. 
The presence of paddy -husk alone (excepting so far as 
it denotes that rice was cultivated by the ancient 
people of Adichanallur and amply borne out by the 
presence of a large number of agricultural implements 
among the Adichanallur antiquities) is not enough to 
identify the object as a fire-piston. One would like to 
know the shape of the piston, whether it has any cup- 
hke depression at its end, and whether there are any 
traces of combustion or burnt paddy-husks in the 
cylinder itself, before a definite conclusion can be 
reached. 

It appears somewhat strange that paddy husks 
should have been used in producing fire in a fire-piston, 
as the husks are granular and fiake-hke and will make 
a compact mass when inserted into the end of the piston, 
unlike the soft compres-sible mass of cotton or vegetable 
floss. The double purpose of the object also seems 
somewhat doubtful. The fire cannot be aliv'e when 
the tight-fitting piston is within the cylinder, and it 
is too small an object to store household fire. 

Bose Research Institute, Caleutta. S. S. S-ARKAR. 


Fire-Piston or Pestle ? {Cf. Max, 1937, 169.) 

Sir, — H r. Raghavan would wish too easily to 
/ 1 y persuade us that his objects from Aditclimallur, 
identified by him as fire-pistons, but — as many 
of us will suppose — more correctly identified by Mr. 
Sarkar as pestles and mortars, really are fire-pistons. 
If he would experiment with a real fire-piston and rvith 
paddy husks as tinder, success would go some way 
towards conviction, but on the face of it an airless iron 
cylinder would not serve at all as a ‘ contrivance for 
‘ keeping fire alight when produced.’ The material 
of the objects also appears unlikely to be a suitable 
medium for a fire-piston unless cylindrically tm-ned and 
polished, a finish not indicated by his illustrations. I 
would suggest that before coming to any final conclusion 
as to the identification of these objects experiments 
should be made to test the possibility of using paddy 
husk as tinder and iron for both piston and plunger. 
Personally I remain sceptical and .still inclined to agree 
with Air. Sarkar. and should be interested to see the 
objects illustrated in .section. J. H. HUTTOX. 


Confinement at Puberty. (Cf. AIax, 1927, 30.) 

— Sir, — The Fijian custom of confining girls out 

Jli of the way of the sun was described in the 
.I.R..i.I.. XLIX (1919), p. 48. The guess, mere 
guess, was then hazarded that the original purpose was 
to prevent impregnation by the sun. Then came 
Cambodian evidence which seemed to veto this gues.s 
(AIax, 1927. 31). It now appears that first thoughts were 
best. At her first menstruation a Taos Pueblo girl 
'■ stays quiet for four days in the Koye, or ground room. 
" A wagon sheet is raised over her lest the sun shine on 
” her and after marriage she bear twins.” (Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Taos Pueblo, General Series in Anthropologv, 
II. 47a, cf. 39b.) 

This links up the custom with the problem of twins. 

There remains the Cambodian evidence to fit in. .At 
present it will not fit. .A. M. HOCART. 


Death and Mourning Ceremonies on Normanby 
jj I Q Island. (Cf. AIax. 1937, 172.) 

/In >'^IR> — I RRt sorry to have caused, through an 
oversight, the misunderstanding mentioned by 
.Sir Hubert Murray {M.\n. 1937, 172). A chapter 
of a forthcommg book of mine deals with ' Death and 
• Mourning Ceremonies ’ in general, but the bulk of the 
material is taken from Xormanby Island with an intro- 
duction and a postcript. I am afraid I did not make this 
quite clear in the synopsis. The first ten lines of my ab- 
stract (JI.Ax, 1937, 57) do not refer to Xormanby Island. 

With regard to the second remark of Sir Hubert 
Alurray, on the eating of the belly of the deceased 
in the mona (taro pudding) as part of the ;/!de type 
of ritual, this is taken from the account of old men 
on what used to take place in old times. This part 
of the ceremony is omitted to-day, wlien they perform 
the gate rite. ROHEIM. 


Eastern Himalayan Blood Groups. (Cf. Max, 1937, 139.) 
410 ^ have to draw your attention to a slight 

4 I inaccuracy in Dr. Macfarlane's article (il.Ax, 1937. 

159, p. 128, col. 2, 1. 2). So far as my knowledge 
goes I am the only person who has ' typed ’ the Paniyans 
of Wynaad (AIax, 1936, 255), but in her paper. Dr. Alac- 
farlane gives her name within brackets after ‘ Paniyans 
‘ of M'ynaad.’ (col. 2, 1. 2). In her previous paper (in 
her list of references), she points to her work on ' tribes ' 
(?) of Cochin. Wynaad, however, is not in Cochin. 
So I am led to infer that her authorship should refer 
only to the .lews of Cochin, and not to the Paniyans. 
Government Museum, Madras. .A. AIY^APP.AX. 
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Oceania. With Plate M. Leach 

BOAT CONSTRUCTION IN BOTEL TOBAGO. By E. R. Leach. 

n An In Max, 1936, 200, Mr. James Hornell contributed an interesting article on the subject of the 
bfcU boats of Botel Tobago Island, near Formosa. I recently spent several months on this Island 


during which I made a careful study of the local 

O V 



Fig. 3. stern of the same craft as fig. 1. showing 

L'PWARD SWEEP OF THE WASH-->TRAKE. AND THE POSITION 
OF THE STERN-SWEEP ROWLOCK, 


boat design and I am therefore in a position to 
elaborate certain points of detail which are not 
immediately apparent from the boat specimen in 
the Hamburg Museum fiir Volkerkunde, from 
which Mr. Hornell derived his data. 

Botel Tobago boats are actually of two distinct 
types. The ‘ tatara,' (the type illustrated by Mr. 
Hornell in his article) is a small boat with rowing 
space for either one or two scullers, while the 
‘ chinedkulan,’ though similar in general design, is 
a much larger craft and has accommodation for 



Fig. I. KowLocK for an ordinary oar. 
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ten rowers (seated), each with one oar, and a 
helmsman (standing) with a long steering sweep. 
It is particularly to he noted that both types of 
craft are always rowed and never paddled. 

Details of the stern sweep, stern rowlock, and 
general seating arrangement of a typical ‘ chmed- 
kulan ' may be seen from the accompanying 
photographs (Plate M, figs. 1, 2)._.- 

The holes in the washstrake ledge which Mr. 
Hornell assumed to be the attachment for 
paddhng thwarts are actually the fixing holes for 
the ron locks (fig. 4). In the ' tatara ' the rower 
sits on the bottom of the boat, in the ‘ chined- 
kulan ’ he is. as it were, a deck higher up (Plate 
M, fig. 1). The rowers do not actually sit on the 
bare boards but on a flat circular rowing scat, 
easily portable, which each man takes home with 
him. 

In the ‘ chinedkulan ' the single centrally 
placed U-shaped transverse frame of the ‘ tatara ' 
is replaced by two similar frames placed sym- 
metrically about one-third of the boat's length 
from each end. 'U’hen the ribs are arranged in 
this manner, the method of lashing is as shown 
in M.vx, 1936, Plate L, fig. 4, and not as in fig. 3 ; 
that is to say the rattan lashings are threaded 
through two holes in the rib and are then lashed 
back onto the comb cleats ; there is not a double 
row of comb cleats on each side of the frame rib 
as seen in 1936, Plate L, fig. 3. but only 

one row on the inside of the rib (i.e., on the side 
nearest the centre of the boat). The effect of this 
arrangement is to make the gunwale lines of the 
‘ chinedkulan ' assume a rather more cigar-shaped 
plan-form than is the case with the ' tatara.' In 
the ‘ chinedkulan ' additional strengthening is 
supphed by five horizontal cross members, which 
besides acting as supports for the rowing seats, 
supply lateral thrust to the sides of the boat 
(Plate M, fig. 1). The ‘ chinedkulan ’ differs 
further from the ‘ tatara ’ in that there are four 
strakes on either side of the keel instead of three. 
The top strake is not attached in any way to the 
U-shaped transverse frames and is held in place 
only by dowel pins and the comb-cleat ties at each 
end. 

For the purposes of photography I purposely 
chose an undecorated specimen of ' chinedkulan ' 
so as to demonstrate the details more clearly. 
The decorative design of the more usual type 
conforms closely to that of the ‘ tatara ’ illus- 
trated by Mr. Hornell. The elaborate circular 


discs commented upon by ilr. Hornell are a 
constant feature of the decoration and are always 
svmmetrically placed at each end of the boat. 
This decoration is called ‘ mata nu tatara '■ — 
‘eyes of the boat.’ Mr. Hornell rightly points 
out that each half end-piece of the top strake 
(washstrake) is cut from the sohd ; in addition it 
is always cut from the base of a tree so that the 
wood grain may follow' the curve of the prow; 
this detail is clearly seen in Plate M, fig. 2. 

The Hotel Tobago boat design is not entirely 
unique even m its own region. \’ery similar 



craft are (or were until recently) constructed 
by the Batans of the Northern Philippines. In 
Formosa also I have seen a boat of similar type 
said to have come from the Ami region on the 
East coast. The outer decoration of this differs 
slightly from that of the Hotel Tobago type and 
does not include the ‘ mannikin ' design ( Man, 
1936, 200, fig. 5) which is particularly typical of 
the Hotel Tobago decoration. I have seen no 
specimen of the Batan boat. 

As regards the possibility of cultural diffusion 
being responsible for the widespread occurrence 
of certain of the constructional details of these 
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boats, I can only report that the ‘ tatara ’ is 
unseaworthy in even a mild swell, and that the 
craft becomes completely unmanageable in any 
sort of wind. The ' chinedkulan ’ is a good 
deal more stable, and journeys from Botel 
Tobago to the Batans (about 50 miles) are said 
to have been of fairly frequent occurrence within 
comparatively recent times. Xo such ambitious 


journey has ever been attempted within Uving 
memory. 

The principal dimensions of the ’ chinedkulan ’ 
illustrated in the accompanymg photographs 
are : — Length 7 ■ 50 metres ; beam (amidships) 
1-35 m.; height (at end) 2-15 m. ; (amidships) 
0 • 75 m. I shall be onty too glad to supply further 
details to anyone who is interested. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL PLACE OF THE VAULTED TOMBS AT KNOSSOS, IN RELATION TO 
THOSE OF RAS SHAMRA. By Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S. 


0 0 'I second Report on the Tombs of 

lL£tl Knossos, communicated to Archceologia, 
Vol. LXV, and issued in a separate form in 1914, 

1 had assigned the smaller built tomb at Isopata 
{No. 1) to the last Palatial Age on account of its 
Late jNRnoan II. ceramic contents. The gold 
signet ring found on the floor of the chamber 
also agreed in style with this attribution. 

The chronological succession of the Minoan 
engraved gems, that further discoveries have now 
enabled me to estabhsh {Palace of Minos, IV, ii. 
p. 499 seqq.) counteracts this evidence. In the 
covered part of the Cist itself was found a chalce- 
dony bead-.seal (gold-mounted, of the ‘ flat 
cylinder ’ type^) and this class of engraved 
gems is itself now shown to be a characteristic 
product of the Secoird and Third phase of the 
Middle Minoan Age-, barely surviving into the 
Late Minoan la stage. 

So, too, the group of sepulchral relics thrown 
out at the opening of the dromo.s of tliis tomb — 
wdiich had led to its discovery — including bronze 
weapons and a typical brown limestone vessel 
with shell inlay, undoubtedly belonged to the 
earlier phase of Middle Minoan III. The exca- 
vators had indeed expected to fiml a M.M. Ill 
tomb, and it was only the L.M. It pottery and 
signet ring and analogies drawn from the neigh- 
bouring Royal Tomb that led to the abandonment 
of this view'. 

The ‘ Royal Tomb ' itself^ supplied a very fine 
series of Late Palace Vases (L.M. II). Its en- 
trance. moreover, had apparently been finally 
secured by clay sealings impressed by a lentoid 
seal of that date. 

^ ‘ The Tomb of the Double Axes, etc.' (Archcrotor/ia, 
LXV), p. 9, Fig. It. 

- The earliest element in the Thisbe series was a 
group of three gold ring besils of this class, from their 
style possibly L.il. la, but not later, 

^ ‘ Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos,’ p. 136 scgg. (Arclaeo- 
logia, LIX). 


But here, too, certain conflicting data were 
apparent. 

Among the stone vases represented, in addition 
to a group of a typical Eighteenth Dynasty 
character, were others pointing to intimate Middle 
Kingdom contact, and others where the tradition 
of Fourth Djmasty influence was still strong. 

So much indeed, was I impressed at the time 
with the early character of many of these stone 
vessels, which could hardly be explained suffi- 
ciently on a theory of ’ heirlooms,' that in 
summing up my general conclusions regarding 
the Royal Tomb I did not hesitate to remark that 
■■ indications such as the above strongly point to 
■■ the conclusion that the Isopata Tomb itself 
■■ goes back to an earlier period than that repre- 
■■ sented bj’ the vases in the later Palace style. 

In further support of this I called special 
attention to the character of the signs cut on the 
blocks themselves and noted their correspondence 
with those ' of the earliest structures of the Later 
■ Palace at Knossos.’ That judgment can be 
only confirmed. A very remarkable collocation 
of these signs indeed was presented by the stone 
lintel of the blind ojiening in the West wall of 
the inner chamber, consisting of the ' branch.' 
the ‘ double axe,’ the ‘ trident ’ and a " wheel ’ 
sign of unusual type. On the ritual character of 
such blind openings iMonsieur Schaeffer's dis- 
coveries at Ras Shanira have now thrown welcome 
light.® 

The use of similar signs is paralleled, moreover, 
in the case of the smaller built Tomb (No. 1) at 
Isopata. In this, at the internal angle between 
the two .sections of the cist, had been set an 
upright block surmounted by a smaller one, and 
on this had been cut the ' trident ’ sign. We 
now know that in L.M. II. signs were no longer 
incised on Palace blocks. 


* Prehistoric Tomb of Knossos, 1906, p. 166. 

^ See my remarks Palace of Minos, IV, ii, p. 771 seqq, 
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In truth the more we know of the superficial 
and makeshift character of the concluding 
palatial phase at Knossos, the less does it fit in 
with the fine architectural construction and massive 
masonry of the Royal Tomb. Since its discovery 
the explorations on the east slope of the Palace 
.site have indeed provided a contemporary parallel 
in the structural remains of the viaduct and of 
the bridge over the Vlychia brook. In connexion 
vith both these structures were found blocks 
with one face splayed so as to form part of a 
horizontal arch, in the same manner as the Isopata 
vaulting, but of somewhat rougher work. Judging 
indeed from the character of the sign.s on some 
of the blocks belonging to the ' Stepped Portico ’ 
which forms the continuation of the same system, 
these structures belong to a somewhat earlier 
palatial phase than the Isopata Tombs and centre 


rather in M.M. II. The use of the horizontal arch 
and vault must in fact go back to the earliest 
Palace Period, or approximately to the twentieth 
century b.c. 

Monsieur Schaeffer has kindly informed me 
that as a result of the last campaign of the French 
Mission at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) it may be taken 
as demonstrated that there was an actual ilinoan 
Colonization there as early as the Second Middle 
Minoan Period, which t\as already reacting on 
the local North .Syrian Culture. It will be .--een 
from the evidence sujjplied from the site of 
Knossos, as rightly understood, that the parallel 
between its vaulted tombs and those of Ugarit — 
the City repre.sented by the remains at Ras Shamra 
— ought itself to be carried back to that epoch, 
though I gather from Monsieur Schaeffer that 
the evidence of this is not at present forthcoming. 


RECIPROCAL CLAN RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE BEMBA OF N.E. RHODESIA. By A. I. Richnnh. 


000 Opposite clans performing reciprocal 
fafafa ritual duties and standing in a joking 
relation, ship to each other have been reported 
among .several of the Central Bantu tribes,^ 
but the distribution of this type of clan organiza- 
tion in Central and East Africa is as yet unknown, 
and the whole phenomenon has never been fully 
described to my knowledge. I am therefore 
publishing the following notes on the Banungwe,^ 
or opposite clans of the Bemba of N.E. Rhode.sia 
in the hope of ehciting further comparative 
information on the subject. 

The Bemba are divided into forty or more 
exogamous matrilineal clans (rnukon) tracing 
descent through the mother to some original 
ancestor or ancestress, a more or less legendary 
figure dating from the time of the first occupation 
of the present territory of the Bemba two 


1 Cf. Awnlongo of the Lamba. C. Doke. The Lambas 
of y. Rhodesia, 19.31, p. 197, and the Baniinijue of the 
Bakaonde. F. H. ilelland. In W itch-hound Africa. 1923, 
pp. 2.31-53. 

- E. B. H. Goodall, late Provincial Corami.ssioner of 
the Xdola area, wrote a short descriptive note on the 
Banunqive in Some Wemba Words, 1921. p. 7.3. and 
I would like here to pay tribute to the value of the 
ethnological material contained in this small vocabulary. 
It must be only a fraction of the author's very wide 
knowlctlge of Bemba customs, of winch liis recent 
sudden death deprived us. Cf. also my reference to 
the Banungwe in ' Preliniinary Xotes on the Babeiuba 
' of X'.E. P.hodesia,' Bantu Studies, September, 
1033. 


to three hundred years ago. Membership of a 
mukoa determines a man's legal affiliation, his 
descent, and his succession to the name and status 
of dead relatives, or to particular offices, ritual 
or political. It gives him certain rights to 
hospitality and support. 

The distinguishing mark of clan membership 
is the use of the mukoa name. A man describes 
himself as a mwina (plural bena) or a member 
of such and such a clan (e.g., tnivina nkalamo, 
a member of the lion clan).® Besides its title 
the clan possesses its own ‘ praise-names,’ 
to give the English term used for such honorific 
terms of address as the Sibongo of the Southern 
Bantu. The.se praise-names are phrases making 
reference, usually in boastful language, to the 
names of the first, or most famous ance.stors 
of the clan, or mentioning an incident in its early 
history, or the attributes considered to belong 
to its members. Such sentences are used in 
greetings, in jokes between members of different 
clans, or in public declamations before a mukoa 
head on some ceremonial occasion, u.suallv at 
the court of the Paramount chief. The rnukon 

^ The same word mwina is used to describe the subject 
of a chief, the inhabitant of a district, or the consort 
of a man or woman. In tiie western part of the district 
and in the Katanga area of the Belgian Congo. Btna is 
used to preface tribal names a.s distinct from clan names, 
e.g., Bena Cishinga m the Bangweolu district, or the 
Bena Kalundwe in the Katanga area, cf. E. C'erhulpen, 
Baliiba et Baluhaises, 1936. 
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praise-names are very similar to those shouted 
in honour of a chief on formal occasions or used 
as titles of address to him. and these jdira.ses, 
preserved exactly in traditional form, and often 
expressed in archaic lanouage, appear to be 
characteri.stie of Bantu chieftainship and clan 
system. Malinowski has .shomr in a typical 
Melanesian society how the myths of a clan 
origin. ' owned ’ and recounted by its members, 
f<trm a recognized charter for the exercise of 
legal privileges such as rights of occupation of 
land or ritual prerogatives, and it is quite 
probable that among Bantu, where myths, 
in the sense of tales of the miractdous doings 
of clan heroes are rare, yet the recitation 
of the names of clan or chiefly ancestors, 
the repetition of stories of their lives, or the 
shouting of a key sentence or proverb from 
such tales may fulfil very similar sociological 
functions. 

It is the name of the Bemba muloa and the 
story of its acquisition by a special lineage group 
that provides the basis for the pairing of opposite 
clans, or hnnungire. The clan names are those 
of a variety of objects, animal, plants, meteoro- 
logical phenomena such as raiit. parts of the 
human body, and even cultural activities such 
a.s funeral lamentations. The most common are 
the following : — crocodile {nganclu* or ngwena — • 
the royal clan), fish {sahi. or in the Bisa country 
tenibo). lion {nkrdamo), leopard {ngo*). otter {mbao). 
rat ()iipt(kH], frog (hto). bees (kvshitnu). elephant 
(n-'iofu). wild pig {ngulubc or Cabala* or nama). 
tortoise (Xk'uniba). goat {)iibu.shi}, dog {mbira). 
honey- bird (ngitni) : millet {bf.su*), porridge 
(birali). mushroom (3 clans — boa, the ordinary 
word for mushroom, mmtnsa. a special type of 
mushroom, and ngonu. the Bisa mushroom clan), 
gra.ss (kani. diminutive of cant), gourd (lunda). 
castor-oil seed (mono), wild loquat (mumba* or 
Cilufijn). tree or drum clan (ngoma or nuiti in Bisa 
country), beans (nknnda*) : iron (mhulo), rain 
(mfula). anthill (cuht), male genitals (memhe), 
female genitals (nkashi). lamentation.s (nkonde* 
or misoa), pot (inongo). It is interesting to note 
that some of the names are words no longer in 
common use, i.e.. those marked with an asterisk, 
and that the majority of these titles are found 
widely spread among those Rhodesian tribes 
which claim an origin from the Luba-speaking 
peoples in the Congo, such as the Kaonde, Bisa. 
Ushi, Unga, etc. This is especially true of the 
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oldest clan names (hirnli. ngnndu, sahi, ngulubc. 
boa, ngoma. mumba. etc.)“ 

Some of these mukoa names arc accounted 
for by a stor\' describing the original splitting 
off of a hneage group to form a new clan. For 
instance, natives say that the ancestors of the 
lamentations clan (nkonde) were once members 
of the wild loquat clan (mumba) who had settled 
far away from the parent village. One of their 
member.s died but the rest of the Bcna mumba 
refused to come and wail at the funeral. Hence 
a split took place between the two groups, and 
the younger branch declared. ' We must wail for 
‘ ourselves now. Truly we are a clan of mourners.' 
Other stories are so uncomplimentary that they 
are narrated only by members of other clans, 
e.g.. that of the mushroom clan (Xgona). the 
royal clan of the Bisa. said by some to describe 
the splitting off of the Bemba proper from the 
Bisa during the original migration into the country. 
In this instance the ancestress of the pre.sent 
mushroom clan lefused food to a hungry child 
of the royal or crocodile clan of the Bemba. 
declaring the pot she carried on her head was 
empty. But .she stumbled and fell and the pot 
rolled off her head and was shown to be full of 
mushrooms. Hence, so the Bemba Paramount 
chief declares. ’ We said ; You clear off now and 
‘ leave us alone. You have refused our child food. 

• We call you the mushroom people now.’ 

Other mukoa names are actually those of the 
original ancestor of the clan itself, usually used 
as an alternative title, c.g., Cilufya, an ancestor 
of the w ild loquat clan, and a name less commonh’ 
used for it. In some cases I could get no story 
of the origin of the clan names. 

The banungwe of each clan are those whose 
object ■ by its nature is hostile to or dependent 
‘ on or complementary to one's own.'® For 
instance, the crocodile and fish clans are banungwe 
to each other since crocodiles live on fish; the 

^ The Hukoka or matrilineal clans of the Lamba 
include 1,5 of the same clan names. C/. vide Doke, 
op. c>t., p. 196. 

I have not used the word ' totem ’ for these clan- 
name objects since the use of the iiiukoa name is not 
associated with any special cult of the animal or plant, 
with a taboo on its use, legends of descent from the 
object, or identification of the clan members with the 
species of animal or plant, or indeed any of the features 
considered characteristic of totemism as described in 
such classical areas as Australia, or X. America. 

® E. B. H. Cloodall, loc. cit. Some identical pairs 
are recorded by Doke among the Lamba. op. cit. p, 197 
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mushroom and rain clans are similar^ paired 
since mushrooms cannot grow without rain ; 
the porridge and the pot are equally essential 
to each other. 

It will be seen that as it exists at the present 
day, this system of opposite or complementary 
clans can hardly be described as a form of dual 
organization, since each tmikoa is not systemat- 
ically paired, but has often a number of different 
partners linked by the apparently arbitrary factor 
of the clan name. The man's and the woman’s clans 
are separately paired, it is true, and each has no 
other banungwe , but the rain elan {mfula) counts as 
its opposite numbers all the clans nith plant 
names (the millet clans, the gourd, the mushroom 
clans, the grass, the tree, etc.) since plants cannot 
grow without rain. The fish clan members are also 
bnnungm to the rain people, .since fish only spawn 
when the rain has begun to fall. The iron people 
reckon themselves banungice to members of all 
clans with the names of animals hunted or killed 
with iron spears or arrows, i.e., the elephant, hon, 
leopard, etc. The animal elans also have re- 
ciprocal relations not only with the iron people, 
but with any mukoa named after an animal 
smaller than itself which forms its prey {e.g., the 
lion and goat) or nith the vegetable names in the 
ease of a herbivorous species {e.g., elephant and 
grass, etc.). The members of the mourning clan 
laughingly assert they are banungwe of all the 
clans since they are experts in mortuary ritual ! 
— one of the reciprocal functions performed by 
banungive. 

What are the reciprocal functions the banungive 
perform for each other ? Their ceremonial duties 
are chiefly confined to funeral rites.'^ The 
banungive of a dead man's family both help and 
harass him at the burial ceremony. When the 
mourner's party has set off with the corpse to the 
grave-yard a man and a woman of any of the 
opposite clans remain behind to whitewash the 
hut contaminated by the touch of death, and to 
open the door for the wailers as they return. 
This is an unpleasant duty since contact with 
death necessitates subsequent purification. It is, 
moreover, a task which cannot be performed 
bj’' members of the dead man's own clan. When 
the burial is over and the question of inheritance 

^ It is interesting to note that the legends of origin 
of the Lamba mukoa usually refer to the behaviour 
of the clan ancestors on their return from a funeral. 
C. Doke, op. cit., p. 193. 


has finally been settled the banungive are again 
essential. They have also to brew 'the beer for 
the feast held for the kinsmen on such occasions. 
Besides these necessary ritual functions which 
people perform for their banungive, they also 
taunt them at the funeral, irritate them and 
make jokes. Some of the opposite clan members 
must follow the burial party to the grave. The 
moment the body has been buried and earth 
piled over it in a mound, one of the banungive 
breaks the silence with a sudden shout. He rails 
at the mourning family, mocks at them, and 
accuses them of having buried a five man. He 
calls out, ■ You, there ! Why do you bury a man 
‘ who is alive ? Listen to him knocking down 
‘ there ! Can't you hear him ? He is asking 
‘ for some snuff. You enemies, you ! (the usual 
‘ term apphed by banungive to each other). See 
‘ what things you do 1 You go and bury live 
‘ men ! ’ The taunts are, of course, expected, but 
were received, at each funeral I attended, with 
a kind of horrified silence, till suddenly the 
tension broke, and the mourners who had been 
wailing for some six hours ^vithout break, began 
sheepishly to laugh, and broke into an uncere- 
monious run back to the village, still pursued 
by shouts from the irrepressible banungive, ‘ Look 
‘ out you now I He has risen (Kubiika) from 
‘ the grave, that man you buried. He is coming 
‘ after you asking for porridge.’® Older natives 
say that the mourners were beaten by their 
banungive in the old days and add that the latter 
were also responsible for handing over to the 
heirs the insignia of inheritance — the bow of the 
dead man, or the belt of the woman' — but I never 
saw either of these customs practised myself. 

As ritually expressed the traditional attitude 
between banungive is therefore one of hostility, 
and yet, as the complementary nature of the 
clan names imply, one of reciprocal service. 
Banungive regularly address each other as ' You, 
‘ my enemy !’ {Mive muhvani rnive !) and delight 
in laughter at the habits of the objects, whether 
animal or plant, of the opposite clan. A member 
of the crocodile clan will scoff at one of the fish 
people and deride him as, ’ You 1 You are just 
‘ my food ration I ’ {poso, the word used for a 
government ration given to employees). ’ Come 
‘ over here ! I want to give you to my wife to 
‘ cook.’ The miiniingive of the fish clan retahates 

* The word kubuka is that used for a dead man’s 
spirit which returns to haimt the living (a ciu-a). 
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with a derisive imitation of the slow ungainly 
walk of the crocodile and compares its gait with 
the speed of the fish. At the court of the Para- 
mount Chief this tj’pe of joking relationship 
has been formalized, and the head of the fish 
clan, a tnukabilo. or hereditary priest of the tribal 
ancestral spirits, must dramatize the joking 
antagonism between the two clans by appearing 
in special regalia each time he visits the chief, and 
threatening him with a broad-bladed fishing spear. 
On such occasions the Paramount is protected 
by the head of the dog clan, who has to dance 
in front of him. pretending to bark in defence 
of his master. The surrounding courtiers shout 
the praise names of the fish clan, and encourage the 
actors. Such a ceremony may be enacted some 
four or five times during one \\eek during a 
session of the tribal council. It is never omitted, 
although performed with diminishing gusto as 
the week proceeds, and sometimes under modern 
conditions as a preface to some matter-of-fact 
discussion of tribal bu.siness under the Native 
Courts Ordinance. 



Fig. 1. THE FISH CL.IV MEMBER IN HEG.IEI.\ THRE-\TEN- 
ING TO .SPEAR THP: CHIEF. WHO IS SE.ATED AT THE TOP OF 
THE MOUND PROTECTED BY THE DOG CLAN MEMBER 
(ST.»l.NDINXt). 

In spite of the joking ho.stility. hnnungirf 
behave to each other with special ease and 
freedom.® They can demand privileges of each 
other and take each other's possessions. They 
can swear at each other obscenely (kutiika nseli). 
a form of injury for which the sufferer can claim 
legal redress as an ordinary rule. It is said that 
even a commoner may swear at his chief in this 

® ily native clerk, asked to type out some note.s on 
banungive, tran.slated the term as ‘totem friends.’ 


fashion, if the two are hanungice, but I never 
heard this done. A man can also tease his 
munungice’s wife and pretend to make indecent 
proposals to her. Lastly, hanungire may call 
down curses on each other with impunity 
{kulapiskya, a very serious curse believed to be 
fatal as among ordinary people). This is done 
nowadays jokingly at the time of the new moon. 
Time after time I have heard the crescent moon 
greeted by shouting children tearing round tl e 
village calling the names of their hanungin , 
saying. Moon! Come and eat the xieople cf 
"such and such a clan ! Banungwe are said 
to be able to take each other's possessions withoi t 
let or hindrance in joke at the time of the new 
moon. If a man seizes an axe from the hut cf 
a member of an opposite clan, the owner has 
to redeem it with Is. or some small coin. Men 
pretend to raid the huts of their female banungivt\ 
and particularly to snatch any objects, clothes, or 
cooking pots, that may be set to dry on the roofs.^i 
There seems also to be evidence that the 
banungwe relationship was originally associated 
with reciprocal marriage rights. An intelligent 
old chief told me. ' Banungwe used to marry each 
' other in the old days. It was specially good to 

■ do so. It was like the marriage of cross- 

■ cousins.’ Another elderly informant explained, 

■ The Banungwe are our wives because we knew 

■ each other a long while ago and because there 

■ is no in-law avoidance {mako) between us. We 

■ used to exchange each other in the old days.^- 

■ That is why there is no >nnko. All tho^e 

■ women (/.e., the banungwe) are our wives.' 
The younger native does not give a retro.spective 
explanation of this sort but merely laughs and 
says he can shout at his mother-in-law if he has 
married a munungwe. It does not matter what 

The Beinha usually eui'!,e by Le.-sa. the High God. 
or by the aiieestral i-pirits of dead cliiefs. I only heard 
eursing by the moon on such oeeasions. 

u The available data i-hows us that the Bakaonde 
also tea.se members of their opposite elan [e.q.. birds ami 
kaffir corn elans, etc.) whom they call Bvmnmvf, whii h 
Helland translate.-, as ‘ tease or victim.' He mentions 
small gifts such as beads, honey, or beer given by the 
chaffed man to the joker. Holland, op. rit., p. 2.'i2. 
The Lamha clans are paired in opposites known as 
aifatonr/fi, some pairs resembling the eompleraentary 
clans of the Bemba, and Ttoke states that the opposition 
between two clans is to-day rontined to jesting, opj. cif.. 
p. 197. 

For exchange he used the reciprocal form of Kumlv- 
shi/a — to exchange, i.r., Kusahi.\lii/ana — this word being 
u-seil for marketing or bartering goods. 
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he says to her. Tliere is no tiiako. It is common, 
too, to hear jokes bet\\een men and women in the 
tnunnngwe relationship. To call to a girl of 
an opposite clan. ' Come here 1 You, my enemy ! 

■ Yon. my Mife 1 Come into my hut I ' is a 
favourite form of flirtation. 

To summarize, the banungur relationship among 
the Bemba implies ritual interdependence, a 
partnership of enemies, expressed in ritual, 
traditional jokes and freedom in daily intercourse, 
and preferential marriage claims, no longer 
exacted, but still reflected in flirtatiou.s behaviour 
between the two sexes of opposite clans. What 
seemed to me incomprehensible at fii’st was that 
a reciprocal clan relationship which prescribed 
so many types of human behaviour should be 
based on the apparently arbitrary factor of a 
clan name and the qualities of the clan object, 

< .jr., the power of the rain to make the mushrooms 
grow, or the fish spawn. How could the reciprocal 
responsibility for mortuary ritual and preferential 
marriage rights between members of opposite 
clans depend on a system of grouping in which 
each >inikoa had a number of possible bunungwt;. 
and, as afterwards transpired, its members were 
often doubtful as to exactly who the.se were 1 
Further conrparative material uill probably 
throw light on this problem. My own tentative 
explanation is that the pairing of the clans on the 
basis of the complementary or hostile nature of 
the animals or plants they are named after, has 
been extended far beyond its original use by a 
process of analogy, anrl that the introduction of 
reading and writing has accelerated this extension 
in an interesting way. I think there is evidence 
that the hanungict were originally pairs of niatri- 
lineal clans established in one locality, and that 
their relationship can only be explained by a 
knowledge of the Bemba method of conquest of 
their present territory, and their religious con- 
cepts as to the tutelary deities attached to 
different localities. Tradition describes the first 
immigration of this tribe from the Congo into their 
present territory in small lineage groups uhich 
settled, grew in numbers, split and then moved on. 
.Sometimes a group found the land empty and 
sometimes another small band of kinsmen the 
‘ Bena so and so ' were discovered in occupation. 
In the latter case the new immigrants were depen- 
dent, according to Bemba belief, on the first settlers 
to carry out the rites of propitiation to the ances- 
tral spirits attached to that tract of land. With 
these prayers for general blessings were oftrn 


associated the duty of buryhig the chief of the 
new arrivals, usually the conquering group. 
This fact is mentioned in a number of legends 
of the immigration of the Bemba and kindred 
tribes. The first Citimukulu. or Paramount 
Chief, is said to have died on the march and was 
buried by an old man, a member of the millet 
clan, whom he found in possession of a grove of 
trees there. A member of the millet clan is still 
appointed as the Shitnu-ahde , or hereditary 
buricr. of the principal chiefs of the Bemba 
to-day. and he is still responsible for the final 
and most powerful rain ceremony, uhen the 
pra\ ers of the Paramount himself have failed. The 
mortuary ritual of the Bemba chiefs is so complex, 
and there are so many hereditary officials re- 
.sponsible for it, that the millet clan are never 
described simply as the banungwe of the royal 
crocodile clan, but among the kindred Bisa 
tribes living in smaller groups near L. Bangweolu. 
we find to-flay the hereditary burier of the chief 
always drawn from one clan and always respon- 
sible for the annual prayers for the fertility of 
the land, his clan definitely described as the first 
occupiers of the territory, and moreover as the 
banungwe of the royal clan. Thus Chief Matipa 
on Cilubi Island is buried by the head of the 
Wild Pig clan {ngulnbi) who are banungwe of the 
royal clan of that island, which is the tree clan 
(ngomn). the descendentsof conquering immigrants 
who arrived about a century ago. This hereditary 
burier is in charge of the sowing and first-fruit 
ceremonies in this island and not the chief. 

This seems to me to throw light on the original 
pairing of opposite clans. From the .same area 
comes a legend of the successive settlement of 
two groups which suggest a possible reason why 
preferential marriage rights should be associated 
with reciprocal burial duties, or at any rate 
embodies the traditional native explanation of 
the cu.stom. The Bisa, living under Chief Xsaniba 
in the L. Bangweolu district say the Bena Xkashi 
(woman's clan), came up the river first to their 
island. Then the Bena MJuln (rain clan) came 
in canoes. They ate with the Bena Nknuhi and 
started to move off. But the head of the local 
group said. ‘ .Stay here. We are alone here. We 
‘ have no women here. Let us live together.' 
And the newcomers agreed. So the rain clain 
gave the sister of their chief in marriage to the 
head of the woman s clan. When the latter died 
he had no heirs of his own to bury him. so members 
of the rain clan buried him. Later another 
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group of iniiniurants arrived, the Ben't Xgoma 
(tree clan, that of the present Bisa chiefs of the 
district). They found the rain elan in pos.se.ssion. 
and heaeed them to pray to the spirit.s of the 
land ■ since the_%' Asere the ow ners of the land ’ 
and to bury their chiefs. The .story ends. ' >So 
• the rain clan are the priest.s (.ihimiapt-po) here 
‘ to-day. They are the Emiungicf of the woman 
■ elan. They took their waves from them. They 
‘ are also the banungwe of the tree elan.' 

It is impossible to speak with certainty as to 
the onuin of the Banungwe relationship, but 
these living traditions as to the ritual inter- 
depeiiflenee and marriage exchanges of pairs of 
matrilineal lineage groups settled in one locality 
in the early days of the occupation of the country 
seem to throw out clues. Once the clan names, 
usually bestowed as we have seen, from some 
legend as to the split or amalgamation of two 
local oToups. became linked in traditional lin- 
gui.stic forms (praise-names, ceremonial utterances, 
formalized jokes, etc.), as complementary or 
liostile. the extension of the banungwe concept 
to the classification of other clan objects woidd 
follow readily. 1 have no evidence that this 
process took place in the past, but I have .seen 
it occurring to-day. native, asked the banungwe 
of such and such a clan, gives one or two pairs 
automatically, and these are invariably among 
the oldest clans, with well-known legends of 
oriijin and local centres. Then he stops to think 
and adds more names, and then proceeds to 
argue with himself, for instance, that if iron is 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Recent Archsological Developments in South Africa. 

AQQ of a com m uu irat :Oi> prt 'imted hg 

AfcU .4. .7. H. Goodwin. '1 Soremhir. 

-A. Vji'ici account of thn-c major arclucological 
invest igatioiis wa.- given. 

At Mapuiigubwe. a group of fortified sites in tlie 
Xortliern Transvaal, a nunibcr of skeletons, ((uan- 
tities of pottery, some beads, gold plating, tacks aiul 
ornaments have been found. The evidence of the 
material objects shows the site as being of the 
second Zimbabwe jieriod and later. In contrast the 
]jhi,sical remains lia\e been iliagnosed as Bu.sh- 
Boskop. with few Xegro features. The racial group 
is homogeneous, and sufficient material appears to 
liave been studied to make the diagnosi.s conclusive. 
The Mapungubwe material should throw' consider- 
able light on the Zimbabwe culture. 

On the A'aal River a survey undertaken by the 
( ieological Survey and the Bureau of Archseology 
has yielded important climatic results. 

Briefly, the river terraces have been related with 
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hostile to the elephant, it must be the enemy 
of the leojiard. the wild jiig or the lion too. 
This process of extension of the term banungwe 
to all clans named after objects considered 
complementary or hostile in their nature is seen 
most strikinglv in the case of educated Beniba. 
who like to make careful lists of all the possible 
pairs of clans and reach a far greater number 
than tho.se supplied by an illiterate old native. 
The fact that the grouping of oj)posite clans no 
longer regulates marriage or is based on local 
residence, but is limitefl to ceremonial functions 
and a pleasant teasing form of intercourse, makes 
this apparently arbitrary clas.sification easier. 
The fact that it is in the name of the mnkoa 
object, together with the traditional fiction of 
descent in legal affiliation which forms the 
distinguishing mark of Bemba clan membership 
rather than local association and ownership of 
land or propetty. material or immaterial, also 
makes it comjMvhensible that the banungwe 
concept should be readily extended to other 
clans beyond those first historically paired. 
Whether a similar process of extension of the 
paired clan idea took place in the past as each 
new lineage group grew and became differentiated, 
it is impo.ssible to know, but it is worth inquiring 
whether, in contiguous areas where reciprocal clan 
relationships are found, there are also legends of 
origin of paired lineage groups, locally associated, 
with the one dependent on the other to secure 
the blessings of the Tutelary deities attaclied to 
the land. 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

major climatic change^, and with implement type.s 
covering the btelleub<i--ch, Fauresmith and Middle 
Stone Age periods of tin-, region. The report is in 
jn'Oce-i'i of publication. 

At Oakluirst. in the Beorge di'trict. excavation 
lia.-, been continueil for <omp c ears. The final report 
is at prci^eiit being published. 

The cave shows an earfc' layer of Smithtield B 
ty]Je.■^. followed by Smithtield B. Xormal Wilton 
and Develojied It'ilton, Finally, there is a 
short pha'c incluLlinv potteiw'. A number of 
skeletons were recovered, ranging from birth to 
old age. These are being described b\‘ Dr. M. R. 
Dreiinan. 

The sequence co\ ers much of the Later Stone Age 
of this region, and for the first time the Develoiied 
M ilton has been recognized. This is typified by 
large numbers of crescents, made of Mytilus shell 
instead of the usual stone. During the period in 
which the cave was inhabited the dwellers developed 
some simple method of catching fish. 
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International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. Second Session, 
22^ Copenhagen, August, 1938. 

Hie preliminary programme issued by the 
organizing Committee gives promise of a most 
attractive and important meeting. The Copenhagen 
Congress will be under the royal patronage of His 
Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland, and 
will be held in the Xational Museum — the oldest 
of its kind in the world — which will be re-openi'd in 
its new building for this occasion. 

The Sections have been organized with subjects 
on which discussion is invited as follows ; 

A. Phpsiral Anthrnpologi/ : (a) anatomy and biotypo- 

logy : relationships between typi-s of fos..il 
man ; metliodology : the conception of ‘ race ' 
in anthropology. 

(b) physiology anil heredity: geographical propa- 
gation of bloofl-groups in man anil their 
occurrence in other animals. 

B. Psgchologi/ : intluencp of cultural factors on 

character; joint discussion with section F on 
cultural changes. 

C. Demograpitfj : movements of jiopulation with 

reference to birth-rate and death-rate. 

D. Ethnology ; origin and development of agricul- 

ture and cattle-keeping : origin of cultivated 
plants and domestic animals. 

E. Ethnograghy : (a) Asiatic: the nomad pastoral 

peoples of Asia and Africa. 

(b) African : see (a). 

(c) American : reciprocal influence of the 
civilizations of Central America and of North 
and South America. 

(d) Oceanian : cultural relations of Oceania anil 
South-east Asia. 

(e) Arctic : prehistoric and historic currents of 
civilization in the circumpolar region. 

(/) European ethnography and folklore : beliefs 
and customs concerning the agricultural year. 

F. Sociology and Religion : the contribution of 

archa'ologv and prehistory to the study of 
intellectual culture. 

G. Language and Writing : standardization of 
native languages : formation of common (creole) 
languages and civilized languages .spoken by 
native peoples. 

It i.s imderstood that these subjects are suggestions 
only, and that commtmications on other subjects 
will be welcome, especially if they are such as to 
invite discussion. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to the 
more detailed papers; the afternoons to lectures 
and general discussions. At 5.0 p.m. there will be 
joint sessions and public lectures, and demonstra- 
tions. Within each section, papers will be taken in 
geographical order. Papers already published will 
only be accepted for exceptional reasons. 

There will be exhibitions and demonstratious, m 
the National INIusi-um, of the Esc|uimaun and 
Greenland Scandinavian collections, the prehistoric 
tools of Derfinark, and the Lagoa Santa skulls; in 


OF SOCIETIES. 

the Rural Museum of Lj-ngby. of prehistoric and 
old Danish building-construction, and of Danish 
national dances ; and cf rare books and manuscripts. 

After the Congress there will be an extensive 
excursion to prehistoric sites, and the museums of 
Ladby and Aarhus. 

The subscription to the Congress is 30 Danish 
crowns. Special terms are offered to relatives 
accompanying members. The office of the Congress 
is in the National Museum. 10 Ny Vestergade, 
Copenhagen k. JOHN L. MYRES. 

Second Congress of the Turkish Historical Society. 

Istanbul. 20-20 September. 1937. 

225 Ky invitation of the Turkish Historical 

iSociety. and under the personal patronage 
of the President of the Turkish Republic, about 
fifty historians and archieologists, from nearly 
every European country, assembled with many 
Turkish colleagues in the Dolmabagclie Palace on 
the shores of the Bosporus, to receive commimica- 
tions on many topics of the history and prehistory 
of Anatolia and other regions of the Nearer Ea.st. 
Abstracts of all these were circulated in Turkish, as 
well as in the language of the speaker, and will be 
published in tlue course. The President of the 
Turkish Republic honoured the Congress by attend- 
ing many of the sessions, and showed the keenest 
personal interest in the proceedings, placing also his 
yacht at the disposal of the Congress for a cruise in 
the Bosporus and Marmara, and the Summer 
Palace for an open-air dinner and display of Turkish 
music and folk-dances. 

A temporary Exhibition, arranged in the Dol- 
mabagehe Palace, gave a remarkable perspective of 
every period of history and material culture in 
Anatolia, from tho Upper PaliBolithie implements 
recently found in river gravels near Ankara, to 
printer! books and modern works of art and crafts- 
manship. Separate sections illustrated more parti- 
cularly the recent excavations of prehistoric sitt's. 
and the modem economic social and intellectual 
advancement of Turkey. 

Expeditions were afterwards conducterl to Hissar- 
hk, for the excavations on the site of Homeric 
Troy; to Brtisa, for the medieval antiquities; and 
to Ankara, for Boghazkioi, Ali 9 ar, Alaca Hoyiik. 
Yuzgat, and other prehistoric and Hittite sites of 
Central Anatolia. At Ankara itself the visitors 
were entertained by the ^Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and by the Governor of the Province, and 
visited the Museum and other antic(uities in the 
city, and also the recently completed reservoir and 
the mode! farm created by the President of the 
Turkish Republic and presented b\- him to the 
Nation. These examples of scientific restoration of 
the natural resoiuces of an ancient coiuitry supplied 
needful commentary on the results of the excava- 
tions now in active progi-ess on early sites of all 
periods of its long history. 

Throughout the Congress, nothing could have 
exceeded the generous hospitality and efficient 
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organization of the members of the Turkish Histori- 
cal Society, whose President, Mr. Hasan Cemil 
Cambil, Vice-President Bayan Afet, a lady who holds 
also a chair in the University of Istambul, 
and General Secretary Mr. Muzaffer Goker were 
supported by Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr Ko^ay and Mr. 
Remzi Oguz Arik. of the Department of Antiquities. 
Dr. Sevket Aziz Kansu, Director of the Antliropo- 
logical Institute, and many others, whose contribu- 


tions to the programme illustrated the width and 
value of the current Turkish contributions to 
the subjects with which the Congress had to deal. 
To them all, their British guests must record 
their grateful appreciation of such an occasion 
for renewing old friendships and forming new 
ones, and for studying fresh aspects of the 
history and antiquities of Anatolia. 

JOHX L. MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 

AFRICA. 


Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, a Study in 
0<IC Rule. B;i C. K. Meek. M.A.. 

//h D.Sc.. with a Foreword hi/ the Rt. Hon, Lord 
Lugard. K.C.M.G. London : Oxford University 
Press 19.37. Pp. xvi -f 372, 2 maps. Ptive 17s. 6'/. 

When the Government of Nigeria introduced into the 
South Eastern Provinces of that territory the system of 
‘ Indirect Rule." or the delegation to indigenous political 
authorities of functions of local government, it was 
confronted by a peculiarly difficult problem. Wherea.s 
in the rest of Nigeria it had found large units of popula- 
tion with a high degree of political centralization, in 
these Provinces there appeal'd! at first sight to be no 
native political authority at all ; indeed, for some 
fifteen years after ‘ Indirect Rule ’ had been fully estab- 
lished in every other part of the Protectorate, it was 
held to be impracticable here. The policy followed was 
to constitute native tribunals having jurisdiction over 
an area wide enough to form a con\enient unit for 
administrative purposes, a representative of each 
village in the area being appointed to membership. 
These ‘ Warrant Chiefs ’ were also made responsible for 
enforcing Government orders in the villages. As agents 
of law their effectiveness was vitiated by the fact that 
they represented communities which had no common 
custom, and that it was ciuite possible, owing to the 
system of rotation, for a case to be tried by a bench no 
member of which was familiar with the local circum- 
stances or local usages involved. As agents of executive 
authority they had in native eyes no right to command 
other than that which the British Government hail 
endowed them. The riots which broke out in 1927 and 
1929. in connexion with the introduction of direct 
taxation, gave immistakable proof of their impopularity. 
The Government then ordered a reorganization of the 
whole system, to be based on the recognition of such 
native authorities as investigation should reveal, the 
unit of native administration to be no larger than that 
which by its own customs recognized a common leader- 
ship. Dr. Meek was entrusted with the study of the 
Ibo, a population of four millions who are regarded as 
a single tribe in virtue of their territorial contiguity and 
the general similarity of language and culture which 
characterizes them. So defined, they are probably the 
largest tribe in Africa ; yet for political purposes no 
group larger than a few villages can be found which 
recognizes common authorities and a common body of 
identical custom. In Dr. Meek's view there must be 
some 2,009 of such small units. 

"Within each unit, however, he describes an extremely 
complex set of authorities, kmship heads, secret 
societies, titled societies, in some cases including societies 
of women, age-grades, and the priests of Ala, the earth- 
goddess. whose cult is one of the common characteristics 
of the whole tribe ; each have their recognized place in 


the maintenance of respect for law. An intensive study 
of a single such unit, tracing the interaction of these 
different organizations, would be of extreme interest. 

Dr. Meek draws attention to the fact that there are a 
number of ways of attaining to a position of authority. 
Seniority in the kinship group is only one of these ways, 
and an elder who is incompetent can be deprived of all 
but his religious fimctions. or a young man may be 
appointed to act as his proxy. M'ealth, too, gives 
prestige, and when combined with wisdom and liberality 
can earn a position ‘almost of chieftainship." Titles are 
obtained by the giving of fea.sts and the payment of 
dues to the titled societies, but a young man is not 
allowed to embark on the expenditure involved in 
taking a title, unless his relatives consider him to be of 
Suitable character. The diffusion among these different 
bodies of responsibility for the repression of crime and 
the exercise of judicial functions had the effect in the 
old days that ' law was an affair of the whole com- 
■ munity.’ 

Such a system, as Dr. Meek points out, has consider- 
able merits from the point of view of modern admini- 
stration. Since it does not attach excessive importance 
to heredity or seniority, it does not lead to that concen- 
tration of authority in the hands of the most con- 
servative membei's of the community which is often 
regarded as one of the dangers of " Indirect Rule." 
Native custom itself gives just those openings for the 
progressive young man, the lack of which in some areas 
is deplored. Dr. Meek urges the restoration of authority 
to “ those classes of persons who were accustomed and 

best able to exercise it."’ He is not, however, the blind 
believer in the return to the past, whom critics of the 
anthropological approach to administration delight to 
ridicule. Among the most interesting sections of his 
book are those which deal with the changes in native 
institutions that modern conditions are producing. 
-\mong some groups the titled societies are losing their 
prestige through the disregard of the privileges of their 
members shown by the British .\dmini.stration. the 
refusal of missions to allow their converts to become 
members, and the alternathe methods of investing 
wealth that now exist. A Europeaii-style house is now 
a better investment, and confeis as much prestige, and 
as the younger generation comes to legard membership 
as a waste of money, the chances of recouping the outlay 
involved on entrance from the entrance dues of later 
members becomes less and less. A reversal of policy 
either by the Government or missions could not check 
this trend where it has set in. Again, Dr. iMeek foresees 
a weakening of that belief in magic which has formed 
an effective sanction in many spheres of conduct. His 
opinion is that adjustment to this situation will not be 
impossible " so long as the Native Courts are allowed to 

function as genuine native institutions and are not 
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forced to confonn to stand ird^ of Ensrlish law.'* If 
this unforced adjustment is actually allowed, the process 

ill be one of remarkable interest from the sociological 
X)oiut of view. 

In the moantim'^, however. Dr. Meek would favour the 
introduction into the recognized native courts of the 
opening prayer to Ala and the ancestors to punish 
any judffe whose decLsion was influenced by a bribe. 
The spontaneous appearance of an attitude of dis- 
approval towards individual retaliation js an interesting 
(hwelopmeiit of modern times which lie reptirts. 

The < ouchision, m which Dr. Meek summarizes these 
tendencies, indn-ates the potentialities of these native 
in.stitutions which could be fuither developed and rlraws 
some si^iuflcant comparisons between I bo and British 
conceptions of law, is not the least valuable part of a 
valuable book. L. P. MAIK. 

Native Administration in Nigeria. B>f M(mjer>f 
l|l|^ PoihfDii. Oxford Vtuv. Press-, 1937. xH -h I*'I 
£lI ^ Price 17^. (Jc/. 

The African system of native administration 
known as Indire<'t Ride is of paiiii-ular intere.st 
t ) anthropologists m that its avowed aim is to soi'ure 
an evolutionaiy adjustment of native societies to 
modern conditions by entrusting governmental func- 
tioii'^ to traditional authorities. Kijually it is an object 
of suspicion to those wlio hold that modern developments 
in Africa have already produced a situation in which 
the in ligtMious political ni'^titutions an* obsolete Tlie 
answer inatle on behalt of (ndirect Rule that it aims 
expresdy. not at the pre>cj'\*ation of these institution.s 
in their Traditional form, bur at their adaptation to 
modern eonditions. 

'J'he anthropulojrist is concerned to ask. here as in 
eoanoxiou with all otlier aspects of natno policy, wliat 
1-. the c.xact nature of the cuhural a<'ljustinent.s tliat are 
taking place? How far are the values, implicit in these 
pihcie*. in eonsemance with those of the native sf>cieties 
to which they are applied ? To what extent have new 
circumstance-? and new influences modified traditional 
standards and affected the institutions in which these 
are embodied? What, again, is the effect upon them 
of a political .security an<l a s\stom of piodiu'tion each 
of which in its own way Tends to rediu e the <lependcnco 
ot the native unit on its leader whu h is the strength of 
t'hieftainsliip 

In pursuing tliese inquiries, the anthropologist is apt 
to take for granted the nou-iiatixe side of the question: 
a^ matter of Techiiiijue. it is dith'-ult lo combine the 
detaiUnl obs.*rvatiori of a single native unit with the 
full study of an administrative system who.se area of 
operation may include hundreds of such units. A 
vStudy such as that w'hich Miss Perham has made of 
X igerian aclministration represents therefore an in- 
r-aluable contribution to tlie analysis of tfie complex 
problems of culture contact. 

Miss Perham deals first with the history of the 
territory, showing how the system of administration 
through native authorities was at first held to be 
appropriate only to the iloslem Emirates with their 
highly developed political organization, and was later 
accepted as embodying a principle of general applica- 
tion. The bulk of her book is taken up ,vith liescription 
of the very widely different types of native polity to 
which the system has now been extended. Kano 
Emirate is taken as tvpical of the Xorthern Provinces, 
the Yoruba chieftainships of the Southern, while two 
chapters are given to the pagan populations of the 
north, and four to the events leading up to the Aba 
riots and the subsequent reorganization of the south- 
east. The Colony anil Lagos, with their highly educated 
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native population, are dealt with separately, and the 
possibility of overcoming existing administrative difti- 
eulties by the recognition of a iiati\e authority dis- 
cussed. Under the iiiflueiue of Miss Perhaiu’s gifts of 
ob'servatioii and narrath'c. tlie living realit\ That it is 
bf*yond the imagination of ino.st of us to conjure from 
ofticial d icuments appears in a series of vivid pictures, 
and one's impulse is to ask for a whole library of further 
vohiines, one for each territory. 

From the theoretical point of v'iew the most important 
section of the book i-? its final chapters, which tleal with 
the work of the technical departments and problems of 
land tenure in relation to native administration, with 
the modifications introduced into the system by Sir 
Donald Cameron, and with its probable future tenden- 
cies. In this last section there is a passage which all 
anthropologists will read with agreement : " So long as 
the obvious results of mishandling the human factor 
are not immediately apparent, it is to he feared that 
sociol()gical investigation will remain the last of the 
many inquiries which African (Governments finance. . . 
The Nigerian (Government ha.s. perliaps, gone furthc'r 
than most in its emjdoyment of anthrtqiology. . . . 
Yet Nigeria's achievement is still small hesule the 
'■ great need for kiKtw ledge." Jj. P. MAIK, 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from within. Edited by 
•/. H. de <\ HfDHilton. London : F<ibcr d* Faber, 
^40 Ltd., 1936. Prd'e lO-v, 6(/. 

This book consists of a collet tion of articles upon 
various aspect'* of tht* AnghoEgyptian vSudan. It was 
originally designotl to ju’ovide newly jomeil officials 
with * a background of general knowledge ' about the 
covmtry they would liave to administer. It sets out 
tlierefoie to sketch the historical, ethnographical, 
religious and physical setting to tlie problems which 
confront officials in the course of tlunr dutit's. 

Tlie articles, since they are written by men who 
know their subject intimately, are well-informed; all 
of them sliow a sympathetic spirit in their approach to 
native f>rohleins ; some of tl e n are masterly, if concise. 
But on the whole the book presents a slight and selective 
treatment of its subject, rather than a tliorough 
survey, and there is still room for a compreheri>ivc work 
of the tyjie of Thomas and Scott's T^(jand(i. 

Apart from criticism of j>arTicular jiapers. some 
general reflections force themselves on the mind of the 
reader. In tlie first place it is natural for the Sudan 
official to measure native society by Arab and Islamic 
standards. He can hardly escape this : by geographical 
anil historical accident the British occupation has come 
from the north in succession to Arabic and Egyptian 
conquest. Half the country, and that the more important 
half, lias been profoundly Arabicized. The book tends to 
reflect this dominant fact. Yet there are two Sudans. 
as the two fii-st articles of Part II by Professor Evans- 
Pritchard and ^Ir. L. F. Nalder respectu-ely remind the 
reader, and by so doing redress the balance of the book. 
If hi.story had run a different course the southern half 
of the Sudan might loom larger than it does, or at 
any rate might now be seen in rather different colours. 
If Emm Pasha liad, with the help of Sir AViIliam 
McKinnon, succeeded in * Sarawakmg ’ Equatoria, as 
for a brief moment he hoped to do; if the Mahdi’s 
power liad been rolled up from the soutii by forces from 
Uganda; if the French had made good their advance 
from the west, or the Belgians had not surrendered the 
Lado Enclave, European officials to-day would be 
regarding Nilotic peoples and customs frorn a Bantu or 
a Sudanic point of view, and not from an Arabic one, 
nnd tliey would have a different and perhaps more accu- 
rate appreciation of the negro population of the Sudan. 
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Another reflection induced by the book is tliat the 
Sudan official is by taste and education a humanist, 
and only incidentally a scientist. At least the aeientitie 
outlook doe.s not receive its full chance m this book. 
Nothing could be better than some of the historical 
chapters — Sir Harold Macllichael's on " The Coming of 

the Arabs to the Sudan," or Mr. Newbold's on the 
■■ Beja Tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland,” in which he 
plays the fitful hglit of ancient history on the obscure 
past of the Fuzzy-Wuzzies and their cousins with 
illuminating results. But the whole study of climatic 
and vegetation zones, of seasonal changes, and of 
human dependence upon these basic conditions of life 
IS not given the central place that it de.servcs. Not that 
it is omitted. Mr. Grabham contributes an article upon 
■ The Phj'sical Setting,' Professor Evans-Pritchard 
makes use of the work done upon vegetation belts by 
Drs. Hurst and Phillips (p. 79), and both Sir H. 
MacMichael and Mr. G. D. Lampen refer to the practice 
of transhumance among the Baggara, or nomadic eattle- 
OMTimg Arab tribes (pp. .78-130). But a chapter by a 
human geographer, who fully grasped the nature of the 
mutual connection between rainfall, crops, soil, and 
human economy, would have thrown a flood of light, 
as only science can, upon the vast congeries of ditferent 
tribes and their changing liabitat, that together make 
up the Sudan. G. O. WHITEHEAD. 

Fact and Fiction : A Short Account of the Natives 
_ __ of Southern Rhodesia. By F. W. T. Posselt. 
//H Foreword by Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.O. 

Rhodesian Printing and Publishiny Co., Ltd., 
Bulawayo, 1935. 210 pp., illustrated. Price 9s. 6t/. 

In his selection of title Mr. Posselt has done himself 
and his material something of a dis-serviee. As the 
Governor of the territory points out in his Foreword 
there are included ‘ things of legendary basis ' as well as 
things of ‘ verifiable fact,' but to label the folk-lore of 
a jieople ‘ fiction ’ thus baldly is to do them and their 
‘ literature ’ something less than justice. Actually what 
the author gives us here is a collection of his notes upon 
a group of south-eastern Bantu and much of the material 
is genuinely interesting and useful. It deserves a less 
snappy and more truly descriptive title. 

Mr. Posselt does not rely merely upon his own personal 
contacts and research, but utilizes most fully much of 
the available information from the Portuguese perioil 
onwards. His book aims at being something of a short, 
introductory Primer for ordinary readers, and succeeds 
in this aim. Nothing could be more happy than that 
at this time when the ordinary men and women in our 
colonies are beginning to feel some measure of personal 
interest in the mdigenous peoples, those of this paiticular 
territory should have a book like this made available. 
Others, both to the south and to the north of Southern 


Rhodesia will find material of interest here, and if tins 
introduction to peoples ' ot antecedents so different truin 
' our own ’ leaits to further desire for closer study and 
produces additional readers for such recent work, .say, 
as Stajt's ■ The Bavenila,' it will be all to the good. 

Experience, indeed long experience, m the work of 
the Native Uejiartment gives Mr. Po.sselt the right to 
hold stinng opinions. One .such ma_\' be quoted here : — 
Even in our prided forms of administering justice 
” we are not understood; m fact, the very opposite of 
■■ justice is how the Native regards much that our law 
■■ sanctions or enjoins. Our complicated trials with 
pleas and exceptions and cros.s-exammatioiis are 
" mysteries to him; and if the prisoner is sent to prison, 
the coiuplaiiiant goes away empty handed, which he 
■■ regards as a grievous wrong.’’ This is well said. 

Elsewhere there are statements which suggest rather 
an uncritical and miinformed acceptance of a good ileal 
of the conventional chitchat about ' education and how 

■ It spoils the native,' and so forth. But on the whole 

Mr. Po.sselt is content to hand on the result of his many 
years of close contact, plus the results of his parallel 
reading from other authorities, as his contribution to 
the wider spread of knowledge and sympathy. There 
will, we hope, be many who will be grateful to him in the 
territory that he loves. CULLEN YOUNG. 

African Ways and Wisdom. By T. Cullen Yoiin;/. 
African Dilemma. By Frank Mellaad and Cullen 
HflU Young. London : The United Society for Christian 
ZwU Biterature. 1937. 144 pp ; 171 pp. 4«. 6rf. ,• 6«. 

Each of these books contains achapteron Anthro- 
pology; the first, written by Cullen A'oung, addressed 
to missionary students and giving excellent reasons why 
they should study it ; the second, written by F. Melland, 
addressed to the general public after the Congress of 
1934. Cullen Young’s book is based upon lectures 
given to missionary students but contains much that 
should attract other people. His thesis is that African 
wisdom recognizes one principle only for successful 
living : the principle of the clan, of comradeship ; and 
that it weighs all new things on that scale. The idea is 
worked out in an interesting and even arresting manner, 
with constant reference to the author’s experience in 
Nyasaland. The second book is chiefly made up of 
essays which have been published elsewhere. It 
contains much relevant critic, ism of European dealings 
with the African, especially m regard to the Laiv. 
Mr. Melland states once again his views on the attitude 
of Governments towariis the witch and the diviner and 
Cullen Yoimg has a chapter on ’ Can we collaborate 

■ with the witch-doctor';’ The latter also writes on 

Hut-tax revision d propos of the Nyasaland Commission. 
This is a book that students of the changing African 
caimot afford to ignore. E. W. S. 


GENERAL. 


The Irish Countryman. By Conrad A/. Arensbery, 
HHj Ph.D. London, Macmillan dr Co., 1937. xi -p 
I 216 pp. Price Ids. 6c/. 

The SIX lectures comprised in this book are im- 
portant as an instance of the application of the iiiethoils 
of the functional school of anthropologists to people of 
western Europe, a more ilifficult undertaking than that 
of applying them to the study of primitive societies. 
Regarded, however, as a new depaiture of this kind. 
Dr. Arensberg’s essay is on the whole eminently success- 
ful. His first lecture contains a justification of the 
fmictional school’s view of anthropology as the study 
of man’s behaviour in societc' from which it follows that 
applied anthropology can no longer recognize any valid 
barrier between civilized and barbarous man, though a 


primitive society being usually numeric ally small, life 
in such a societj can be studied m minuscule and dynamic 
functions more easily described. Anthropology, we are 
told, '■ has become . . . an operational science. 

“ If the anthropologist avcuds all explanations except 
" those which arise out of his observations of what men 
" do, and if he accepts them only when he can test them 
■■ again against observed behaviour, he will be. if only 
" imperfectly, in the main line of scientific development.’’ 

The difficulty in accepting as sufficient this view of 
anthropology is that the causes for human behatiour 
are continually changing without a corresponding 
degree of change in tho behaviour caused. A practice 
may, indeed, continue apparently unchanged, though 
the reasons for which it was started have ceased eiitirelv 
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and new reasons not inlierent in the old ones nor in the 
practice itself may be adopted to justify its continuance. 
The functional explanation therefore is at best incomplete, 
and may even be misleading. In any case it cannot be 
justly compared with observations made on the behaviour 
of chemical or physical constants. 

The next four lectures are taken up with an admirable 
account of the Irish peasant of the west, the mountainy 
man. that is, who offers a.s good an in.stance as could be 
found of the survival of the early tj^pe of small mixed 
farming, for home consumption and dependent on family 
labour, a type surviving from the pre-Roman age of 
Europe and from very far behind that. The author is 
particularly interesting on the credit system of rural 
Ireland and gives a satisfying explanation of the Irish 
peasant’s attitude towards rent {when owed even to a 
popular landlord) so puzzling when compared with his 
punctilious honesty in regard to his debts to the local 
gombeen-man. An interesting point m passing is the 


number of parallels with India; to quote one only, 
boys are protected from the fairies by dressing them in 
girls’ clothes. Fairies appear generally to be hardly 
other than the ghosts of the dead. 

In the sixth lecture the author extends to folklore the 
principles of the functional school, his interest lying 
'■ not so much in the minutiae of folk-belief as in the part 
“ the scheme of thought they make vqi plays in custo- 

raary conduct. ’ Here the author is oh more dangerous 
groimd, and when he estimates the value of folklore at 
“ the part established association plays in psychological 
■■ balance.” he must be left to psychologists to deal xi-ith. 
At any rate we find it difficult of credit that a belief in 
fairies, or ghosts, so numerous that “ every rock down 
■' below was covered with people sitting on it ” is really 
an emotional force necessary to the daily life of even a 
fisherman in County Clare. 

On the whole, however, the author of this book is 
justified by works, if not by faith. J. H. H. 


Prehistoric Remains on Historic Sites : 

nnn (('!/• -Max, 1937, I 8 . 3 .) 

JA/ SiK, — I have read Mile. Corhiau’s letter with the 
greatest interest, in particular her fifth section 
which appears to me to get to the very root of our difficul- 
ties. Chronology requires some kind of framework, and 
though many may be satisfied with their own ideas of 
chronologj', it must honestly he admitted that the 
framework is shaky and the idea.s are often contradictory. 

In India guidance is afforded by sculpture which may 
be dated with a considerable degree of accuracy by 
lascriptions as far back as 2.50 B.c., though, as Mr. Cod- 
rington has pointed out, the sculptural remains of 
Mauryan date are few and far between, making parallels 
and inferences uncertain. 

Once one launches out from the relatively safe an- 
chorage of the Asokan edicts and pillar capitals one is 
e.xplonng as yet uncharted seas, the next point being of 
the nature of a position plotted in mid-ocean rather than 
a sight of terra firma, this is the arrival of the .Aryans 
which, following Dr. Fabri, I will place at c. 1800 b.c. 
Progressing from here we reach the Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion making our land-fall at the lowest limit yet allowed 
for the Jliukar culture at Chanhudaro, namely, 2200 b.c., 
and pass on to a momentarily fixed date of e. 2700 b.c. 
for the Harappa culture, based principally on the 
evidence of Dr. Frankfurt's finds at Eshnunna and 
elsewhere. 

Where are the remains which can be dated to fill the 
gap from 2200 B.c. to 2o0 B.c. .Wid provided the 
Jhukar culture or the (as yet rather hazy) Jhangar 
culture can be extended to cover the period down to 
1800 B.c. did all cease on that instant However low 
the culture of the invading Aryans, and however devas- 
tating their impact on the dwellers in the Indus Valley 
and the Punjab, it is inconsistent with all experience of 
similar invasions that they should have left no traces, 
and that the mdigeiious culture perished immediately 
and utterly ; some of the objects now being found must 
date from the time covered by this lapse of 1,500 years, 
but agreement as to which — that i.s our first difficulty. 

The second difficulty, which is at the moment the true 
problem of Indian terracottas, is their great diversity of 
style. Fortunately examples covermg most types have 
been found at Taxila. and it may soon become possible 
to place them all, at least m their correct sequence. 

There are other problems. An object which has not 
been satisfactorily explained is the bronze adze-axe 
found at Mohenjo-daro. Adze-axes of this type are 


found at Maikop where they are dated about 2100 B.c., 
in Crete 2000 b.c., and spread through eastern and central 
Europe 2000-1800 B.c. It has been regarded as a 
steppe-dweller’s weapon, and is associated to a certain 
extent with the early spread of the Indo-Europeans. 
The weapon in question appears to be an elegant and 
developed type, and Prof. Gordon Cliilde’s equation 
with 'Tepe-Hissar III indicates a date of c. 1700 B.c. 
mstead of 2000, winch seems to be the lowest date now 
allowable to anything from that site. 

At Sari Dheri, on tlio other hand. I have found an 
octagonal stone mace-head, but these maces, though 
prevalent at a period of great antiquity, had a long vogue 
and are not easily dated. 

This brings me to tlie third difficulty that confronts 
us, and which, I feel, will prove to bo the clue to the 
whole matter; this is the survival of types and motifs 
both artistic and utilitarian in the ‘ unchanging East.’ 
Me.sopotamian art motifs of 3500 b.c., as has been shown 
by Dr. Fabri, have survived in India up to the Gupta 
period, this is horn out most strongly by many of the 
paintings found by me in the rock shelters of the Mahadeo 
Hills. Mr. Mackay lias shown m J.R.A.I., LX (1930), 
the survival of painted pottery patterns in Sind; similar 
pamted pottery is produced in Mardan, N-W F-P. ; 
and I hope to be able to publish examples with com- 
parisons. 

Mile. C'orbiau objects to my statement that the 
Kliafaje figurine is the only example of applied and 
incised eyes outside the Charsadda-Ta.xila area. It 
must be understood that this technique consists in 
applying a small disc of clay to the already somewhat 
dry surface of the face and then incising it horizontally 
from nose to ear, the prolongation of the incising stroke 
where found bemg invariably towards the rear. The 
eyes of the Kish figure are not produced in this way ; 
in common with others from Kliafaje they are worked 
up in the moilelling of the face and then incised. The 
figure from Rakka sho\i-n m ESA. X, p. 92, may have 
incised or indented eyes, but the drawing is not clear 
enough to show this definitely ; no indication other than 
‘ vorgescliiclitlichen Zeit ’ is given as to date. Figures 
of the Harappa Culture, with the exception of the one 
instanced, all have round applied eyes, either plain or 
with a dot in the centre. The technique in question is 
the rule at San Dhen ; other eye styles are extremely 
rare; elsewhere outside the Charsadda-Taxila area the 
reverse is the case to a marked degree. 

In Iraq, 1937, Mile. C'orbiau has pursued that very 
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dangerous pastime of comparing objects widely separated 
by space, having a superficial resemblance one with the 
other, and concluding that they must be closely placed 
in time. Her digging at Sari Dheri. some of which I 
witnessed, was (I understood) of a trial natmc: it was 
certainly quite out of the question that the find-spot 
of any particular small object could be detennined 
within a few feet. A Gandharan stone panel 18 inches hy 
10 inches was recently found at a spot in the West 
Mound 5 feet above ground -level, t.e., about 20 feet 
below mound-surface at that point. 

Mile. Corbiau says that I consider that the terra- 
cottas from these sites are of Gandliaran date, meanmg 
(I presume) contemporary with the so-called Greto- 
buddhist sculpture of Gandhara. that is to say, roughly. 
I.o0-3.)0 A.D. This is not the case. The terracottas of 
Hellenistic appearance are in all probability the only 
survivals in India of the Greco-Bactrians, other than 
their coins, that have been discovered outside Taxila 
and date from 180-.50 b.c. The archaic figures are 
possibly of Syrian derivation, through Parthia, and have 
a similar dating. There is a grou}) of primitive figures 
and animals which appear to be just pre-Kushan, and 
there are definitely Indian styles of varjung dates from 
100 B.e. to 300 A.D. 

It IS to be hoped that more careful and extensive 
digging may yet be carried out, but with so many exact 
parallels obtainable at Taxila, some further steps 
towards a solution will, I hope, be possible. 

D. H. GORDON, Major. 

Amuletic Hands. 

___ Sib. — In M-VN, 1935. 84. there is a very interest- 
?du '*^8 communication from Mr, G. D. Hornblower 
****** about the ' ,-Vmuletic Hand in which the author, 
referring to the prints of human hands placed in caves 
by certain Australian tribes, says that by studying the 
usages of other countries we may find help to solve the 
problem presented by such decorated caves. 

May I in this coimexion di'aw attention to an article 
by Dr. A. F. O. Kerr (formerly Director-General of the 
Department of Agricultural Research in Siam) pubh.slied 
in the Journal of the Siam Societi/. XVIII. 2. (1924), 
p. 144, under the heading of ' Note on some Rock 
• Paintings in Eastern Siam.' The Doctor describes a 
find of hand-prints, and even of figures painted in red 
ochre, on the cliffs near some rock shelters in the district 
of Mukdahaii, province of Xakhon Phanom, in North- 
east Siam, not far from the iickhong river. Dr. Kerr, 
who is an Englishman, says that his hand, -svlieii placed 
over the hanct prints, tilled them remarkably well. The 
present-day population in that district, which consist 
of Lao Gao (a branch of the Thai people), does not know 
anything of the origin of these rock paintmgs, nor do 
they reverence them in any way. This may point to a 
very high age. Dr. Kerr, thercturc. rightly suggests 
that they are the handiwork of some prehistoric people 
who formerly inhabited the rock shelters in the Mekhong 
valley. 

As it is now generally accepted that the primitive 
population of Indo-Chiria was made up ot Negritos, 
Melanesians or Melanoid peoples, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the paintings are the work of such primitive 
people. Further to elucidate tlii.s point, it might be 
useful to compare the rock paintings found liy Dr. Kerr 
with those encountered by the late ilajor Lunet de 
Lajonquiere at three different places in the bay of 
Pangnga on the West coast of Siamese Malaya {Bulletin 
de la Commission Archcolo/iique de I Indochine. 1912). 
Comparison should also be made tvith the Semang 
Negrito paintings met with m certain caves in British 
Malaya. 

[ J 


Through such work of comparison it might also be 
possible to establish the origin of the paintings found in 
Siam and their common relations to other cave-paintings 
in Australia and New Guinea. 

Of special interest are the human figures, represented 
in Dr. Kerr’s article, which seem to be iiicire natural than 
generally is the case with such efforts of primitive 
painters, whose pictures of animals often are very true 
to nature while those of the human beings represented 
are mostly grotesejue and unnatural in appearance. 

ERIK SEIDENFADEN, Mayor. 

Hathor and the Pharaoh. {Cf. Max. 1937. 200.) 

m SiR, — In my second aiticlc on ‘ Osins and his 
■ Rites ’ (M-\x. 1937, 20il). first paragraph. I 
mentioned certain high-rehefs of Mycennus in the 
museums of Cairo and Boston, U.S.A. Slay I add that 
the point made there is emphasized by the example in 
Boston in which Hathor, seateil. is the centre of the 
group and of far higher stature than the kmg or the 
attendant godiless (of the Hare Nome) ; her attitude of 
loving protection for the king is most pronomiced. 

On p. 173. 1st col., par. 3, line 4. ‘ p. 230 ' should read 
' p. 1.57.' On p. 17.5, 1st col.. 10th line from the 
bottom, the first word ‘ Osins ' should of course be 
•Isis.' G. D. HORNBLOWER. 

The Origin of the Baganda Canoe. 

articles by Messr.s. Himtiiigford and 
LwU Hornell in M.tx, 1937. 177. 178, are of considerable 
interest, expounding as they do in some detail, 
the various theories of the origin of the Baganda canoe. 
Mr. Huntingdon lays great stress on the absence of an 
outrigger on the Baganda canoe. As far as I am aware 
these craft do not carry sail, and sufficient stability for 
ii.se witliout .sail is provided by the flaring sides of the 
canoe. It is quite reasonable to .suppose that, when it 
wa.s not proposed to step a mast, the use of the outrigger 
was discontinued. 

We have the example of the Maori canoe, a long dug- 
out with wash-strakes but no outriggers. Arguing along 
Mr. Himtingford's line.s we would have to say that there 
was no hkclihooil of intercourse between New Zealand 
and Tahiti, where double canoes, or canoe.s with out- 
riggers. are tisetl. But we have very strong evidence to 
the contrary; and further, the Maori did on occasion 
hoist a small sail. The outrigger was dropped m spite 
of this. Surely tiiere is no rea.son why tliis should not 
have occurred on Victoria Nyanza. 

I find it very hard to agree with Mi. Huntingford when 
he MTites ” Fig. 4 sliow.s there is a distinct resemblance 
'■ between the construction of a certain type of Egyptian 
“ boat and that of the Nyanza canoes." The essential 
feature of the Egyptian boat was that it was keelless, 
dovetailed together, and strengthened with a hogging- 
truss for stieiigth and rigidity. The essential feature of 
the Baganda canoe is the comparatively lieavy keel 
which provide.s strength, anil whicli overlaps the' wash- 
strakes to form the lower portion of the bifid prow. 
Even if the Egyptian prow may be regarded as bifid, the 
reasons for its being bifid are different. 

British Museum. ADRI.AN DIGBY. 

Myth and Ritual. {Cf. Max. 1937, 170, 214.) 

UnM — ^This discussion seems to turn chiefly upon 

£ub question of the admissibility of evdeince. If 
a writer were to state that ' there was a man 
■ called Ahasuerus Bloggms. who had two heads,' I 
should say that this writer was obviously unreliable, and 
that therefore neither the existence' of Ahasuerus 
Bloggins, nor any other alleged fact, could be accepted 
on his sole authority. 
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On tlie otlier hand. Profe.ssor Ross, if I understand 
liim anglit. wcruld say — ' There is not the .slightest 
■ reason for doubting tlie existenee of Ahaseurus 
‘ Bloggins, tliough we may doubt whether lie really had 
‘ two heads.’ 

Speculations as to whether two-headed men were or 
vrere not real to our writer .seem irrelevant to the main 
point at issue. RAGLAX. 

The Stone-Age Cultures of Uganda. (CJ. M.w. 
___ 1937, 184). 

/S / Sir. — I agree with Itr. Wayland that our views 
on many points differ considerably though I 
cannot understand why he should be at any disadvantage 
through not having seen our notes or collections. Though 
it was impracticable to submit our field journals, 
catalogues and other day-to-day notes to his peiusal, our 
field reports, I venture to suggest, should have kept him 
informed of our work and results. And when, towards 
the end of our visit, it became possible for mutual 
exammation of our notes and collections, he himself 
found this no longer necessary. 

Mr. Wayland is right in sa\'ing that we seem to be 
applying identical names to different things, but only, I 
feel sure, in regard to the N Horizon of the Kagera 
100-ft. terrace. But it is gratifying to note our agreement 
that part of the deposits of that terrace are of Gamblian ’ 
age. However, I fail to see how that can have seemed 
■' obvious ever since the separatene.ss of X, as distinct 
“ from the M-X complex, was definitely demon.strated,'’ 
for I know of no references to the ‘ X ’ in Mr. Wayland'.s 
reports that antedate its discovery by us. Indeed, I feel 
obliged to suggest, with all respect to Mr. Wayland, that 
he is unacquainted with the ’ X for it seems to me 
that what he takes to be this horizon is actually part of 
the much earlier ‘ M ’. This has only recently suggested 
itself, after I received a letter from Professor van Riet 
Lowe, to which I feel sure he will not mind my referring 
in order to clear up a misconception. 

Professor van Riet Lowe most kindly described the 
results of some excavation he and Mr. Wayland carried 
out at Xsongezi, and his drawn section of one site, 
together with a catalogue of implements recovered from 
two stone horizons, some 12 ins. apart, made it clear to 
me that the second, or upper, horizon, which they 


regarded as the X Horizon, is actually the second part (B) 
of our M Horizon. During our own work we had found 
that the latter consist.s, usually, of an earlier, grai-elly 
part containing an industry which, though of similar 
tj-pe, is cruder and less specialized than that in the 
second, or true rubble horizon which, in our opinion, really 
marks the dry oscillation. These two parts are almost 
invariably superimposed, but the varied states of 
preservation of the two implement series and their 
typology made division fairly simple. Both parts of the 
stone bed we refer to collectively as the M Horizon, for 
we do not believe that the two industries, A anil B, were 
far removed in time ; together they form the Middle 
Acheulean, 

It Ls thus evident that in regard to the division of the 
lOO-ft. terrace beds mto ' Kamasian ' and ' Gamblian ‘ 
phases, Mr. Wayland and I are in close agreement, for we 
both choose the same dividing line — the rubble B just 
referred to — although he would appear to have mistaken 
it for the X Horizon. The latter is. however, an entirely 
different rubble, not represented, to my knowledge, at 
Xsongezi, but, in more favourable sections of the terrace, 
separated from the M Horizon by over 1.5 feet of false- 
bedded sands containing abundant Levalloisian flakes, 
etc. The X Horizon tools are utterly unlike those of the 
‘ M ’, their nearest counterpart being some crude coups 
de poing and picks which form the bulk of the Sangoan, 
i.e.. the Proto-Tumbian. 

I had known, of course, of Mr. Wayland's correlation 
of the M Horizon with Oldoway Bed 3, and had followed 
his lead, but after comparing our own ' M ’ material 
with museum specimens of the Bed 3 industry. I could 
not agree that they belong to the same stage of 
Acheulean ; in my opinion, the ‘ M ’ is not Early but 
Middle Acheulean. and more comparable with material 
from Oldoway Bed 4 — i.e.. about Stages 3-4. Thus, 
whatever the climatic significance of the reddened Bed 3 
may be, I cannot regard it as of the same age as the 
M Horizon. 

Below is my tentative correlation of the deposits under 
discussion. 

It is only necessary for me to add that the use of the 
terms ‘ Kamasian ’ and ' Gamblian ’ here is to designate 
geological periods, and not times of pluviation. 

T. P. O BRIEX. 


Kagera 100-/^. Terrace. 

Oldoway and Kenya. 

Tumbian clays (with Levalloisian). 

N Horizon sands ; Levalloisian. 

N Horizon Rubble ; Proto-Tuinbian and Levalloisian. 
some erosion. 

Post-M Horizon, current -bedded, Levalloisian sands. 

stream erosion ? 

‘ Upper Gamblian 

‘ Mid-Gamblian Oscillation ’ t 

‘ Lower Gamblian 

erosion. 

Sub-aqueous erosion 
or 

non-<leposition ; no culture. 

Horizon; Mitldle .Keheulean. 

Sub-aqueous erosion during 
‘ Interpliiviai ’. 

Bed 4: Upper Acheulean. 

1 Bed 4; Middle Acheulean. 

1 Bed 3; Lower Acheulean. 

1 Bed '2 : C'hellean. 

j Bed 1; Pre-Chellean (scime Early flu-llean) ? 

Pre-^I Horizon deposits; no culture. 

•j 
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CHURCHES AT BOSRA AND 
SAMARIA-SEBASTE 

KV 

J. W. CROWFOOT, C.B.E., F.S.A. 

I \TE director of the BRITISH <CHOOL 


I. '['H?: CATHEDRAL AT BC-iSRA 

1. The City of Bosr-\ ....... i 

E. Previous Work. ON THE Cathedr\i, .....: 

3. The Expeditions of the British Schooi. .... 5 

4 The Reconstruction OF THE Building . . . . o 

3. Some Conclusions . . . . . . . . iS 

IE A GREEK CHURCH .AND MONASTERY Oh S. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST AT SEBASTL 

I 1 'he Cult ok S. John the B.aptist .at Sebaste ... 14 

2. The Discovery' of the Church and Monastery . . . 

3. Description and .\nalysis of thf Building . . . . 2^ 

4. L.ater History of the Church . . . . . . 

3. Minor Finds ........ tS 

PLA'I'EIS 1-17 ......... YEVN 


ISSUED BY THE COUNCIL AT 2 HTNDE STREET 

LONDON, W.i 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS 
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PLATES 


F)ort!spiece. A Paixiixu from fhi: Fre'-co ix the Crypt at Sebaste : see pp 30, 37, and Plate 
i<il' I’ainted bv Muriel Bentwich 

I Hdsra Cathedrai, from the South-West. 

1(1 A ph< itoeraj-ih taken be’ an American expedition in 1875. 

Ij\ a sketch bv M de Vosjue in 1862 
el A restoration bv A, H. Uetweiler. 

2. IjOsRA Ca THl.liRAL. 

a) Ground-pian 

ill) Loneitnilinal -ection. (Both bv A. H. Detweiler.) 

3 I’.o^RA Ca'IHLDKAL. 

,-(l Tile south wall Ironi the viiitli-uest. 

I'\ The same from closer. 

I Hosra Ca I'H i.uR \l 
(d The east wall 
I //I The apse 

I'l The north-we^t corner. 

'll] Tlie west niche on the nortli wall, inside 

ic'l The east niche on the north wall, after elearance. 

3. Bosra Caihedril [xteriok. I.oukixo Easi 

I,') From the south wall to the north passable room. 
ih) From the south side ot the ehaneel to the north wall. 

0. IklsRA CirHEOKAL E.XC.AVATK >Xs, I<.) 35 . 

o( .Mam trench, from east, .showing north wall of chapel in centre, with louiidation.s of pier on 
riRht and pedestal on left 
I In The pier trom east 

1 A T Ik corner ot the pier with the Ime . a the colonnade ruiinin,g under the chapel wall, from north- 
west 

./i The pier trom the north-east. 

'(’) The pier from abfive 

f) Two columns in the chapel, the right column standing on olel pedestal still in place, from north. 
7. JJo.sRA CaTHEUR.AL. 

Id, b\ Lower part of pede.'t.il found 111 south colonnade m 1034, piace 

() L'pper part of pedestal rc-nsed in foundation of south wall of chaptd, 103 j 
1/, £>) Complete pedestal m east colonnade found m to3.o. 

S I'xlsKX CaTIIFIiRAE. 

Id) Fpper halt of cajiilal 

lb] Base of columns in the colonnades 

. . il r. f) Stones previoiislv rc-nsed in a frieze above the colonnades. 

p Bosra Cathedral. 

Id) ITcsco nn the south wall of the chancel. 

16) lixplanatorv sketch of the fresco. 

ic) Old cornice block rebuilt into north-west corner. 

td] t'ornice block used as impost under the apse arch on the north wall of the chancel. 
ie) Block found in debris, like that in c. 

to idi Two Glass N'esslls fouxd ix Grave ix centre of Ch.apel at Bosra. 
ibi \’ir,\v OF Larger \d;ssEL to show Arabesque on Shoulder. 

II. ITans for Comparison with Bosra Cathedral. 

'Plates I 2-1 7 illiistiate tiu Chmrh 0/ S. Jehu the Baptisi at Seiniat' 



Congres International 
des Sciences Anthropologiques 
et Ethnologiques 


Deuxieme Session, Copenhague 1938 

Sous le Haut Patronage 
de S. M. le Roi de Danemark et d’IsJande 





N ous avons I’honneur de vous inviter a assister a 
Copenhague, du 1“ au 6 Aout 1938, a la deuxieme 
reunion du Congres International des Sciences Anthro= 
pologiques et Ethnologiques, qui sera place sous le 
Haut Patronage de S. M. le Roi de Danemark et 
d’Islande. Au Congres seront presentees toutes les re= 
cherches qui se rapportent aux races, aux peuples et a 
leurs genres de vie, c’est a dire ce qui concerne I’etude 
scientifique de Thomme. 

Apres vingt annees de travaux preparatoires le Con^ 
gres a ete fonde a la Conference de Bale, en 1933, et 
a sa premiere session, qui eut lieu a Londres en 1934, 
presque milie representants d’un grand nombre de pays 
se rencontrerent. A ce Congres de Londres il fut resolu 
que la prochaine session aurait lieu a Copenhague, en 
1938. Cette date a ete fixee de sorte que les partici* 
pants ev'entuels au Congres International de Geographie 
d’Amsterdam (18 — 28 Juillet) puissent facilement se 
rendre a Copenhague. Outre que cette ville possede la 
plus ancienne et la plus grande universite du Danemark, 
elle possede aussi un musee ethnographique qui est le 
plus ancien du monde — fonde en 1846 — et qui, avec 
les collections prehistoiiques et historiques danoises, les 
collections paysannes danoises et les collections d’anti= 
quites classiques, de monnaies et de medailles, constitue 
le Musee National. Apres avoir ete ferme durant pku 
sieurs annees en raison de travaux d’agrandissement con^ 
siderables, le musee ne sera reouvert definitivement au 
public qu’immediatement avant la session du Congres 
afin qu’a cette occasion il soit presente pour la premiere 
fois dans son nouvel ensemble a un cercle scientifique 
international. 



Le Congres est dirige par un Conseil permanent 
dont les memhres, comptant un maximum de quatre 
representants par pays, sont secondes par un ou deux 
secretaires nationaux pour chaque pays. Les vacances 
sont pourvues par un vote du Congres, ratifiant les 
nominations faites par le Conseil permanent. L’organis 
sation de la session a Copenhague a ete confiee a un 
comite danois dont les noms des membres figurent 
ci^dessous. 

II est propose de diviser les travaux du Congres en 
sections de la tagon suivante: 

A. Anthropologic physique. 

(a) Anthropologie anatomique et biotypologie (Fresi^ 
dent; le professeur H. M. Hou^Jensen. Sujets de 
discussion proposes: Relations mutuelles de parente 
des hominides fossiles; la methodologie; la con^ 
ceptlon de la >>race« en anthropologie). 

(b) Anthropologie physiologique etheridite(President: 
le professeur Oluf Thomsen. Sujet de discussion 
propose: Propagation geographique des types 
de sang chez I’homme et leur presence dans le 
regne animal.) 

B. Psychologic. (President: le professeur Edgar Rubin. 
Sujet de discussion propose: Influence des facteurs 
de civilisation sur le caractere; discussion commune 
de Sections B et F sur les changements culturels). 

C. Demographic. (President: le docteur Mads Iversen. 
Sujet de discussion propose: Les mouvements de la 
population envisagee specialement au point de vue 
de la natalite et de la mortalite). 

D. Ethnologic. (President: le professeur Gudmund Hatt. 
Sujet de discussion propose: Origine et developpe; 
ment de I’agriculture et de I’elevage de betail. Origine 
des plantes cultivees et des animaux domestiques). 
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E. Ethnographic. 

(a) Ethnographic et folklore de I’Asie. (President: 
le conservateiir de musee C. G. Feilberg. Sujet de 
discussion commune des sections E a et E b: Les 
peoples nomades=pasteurs en Asie et en x\frique). 

(b) Ethnographic africaine. (President; Al. Carl Kjerss 
meier. Sujet de discussion propose : Voir section E a.) 

(c) Ethnographic americaine. (President: le professeur 
Frans Blom. Sujet de discussion propose; L’influs 
ence reciproque des civilisations de IhAmerique 
centrale et celles de I’Amerique du Nord et du Sud). 

(d) Ethnographic oceanienne. (President: le conserva^ 
teur de musee Helge Larsen. Sujet de discussion 
propose: Les relations culturelles de I’Oceanie et 
de IWsie du Sud^Est). 

(e) Ethnographic arctique. (President: le docteur 
Therkel Alathiassen. Sujet de discussion propose: 
Courants prehistoriques et historiques de civili* 
sation dans la region circumpolaire) 

(f) Ethnographic et folklore de I’Europe. (President: 
le conser\ateur de musee J. Olrik. Sujet de dis* 
cussion propose: Croyances et coutumes concern 
nant I’annee agricole). 

F. Sociologie et religion. (President: le professeur Vilh. 
Gronbech. Sujet de discussion propose: Dans quelle 
mesure I’archeologie et la prehistoire peuvent=elles 
servir de base a I’etude de la culture intellectuelle? 
Discussion commune de Sections F et B sur les 
changements culturels). 

G. Linguistique et ecriture. (President: le professeur 
Viggo Brondal. Sujets de discussion proposes: Sfan^ 
dardisation des langues indigenes; formafion de 
langues communes — langues creoles et langues de 
civilisations parlees par les peuples indigenes). 

Les sections du Congres se reuniront; 

(l)Le matin, pour les communications speciales; 



(2) I’apres^midi, pour les conferences et les discussions 
des questions d’interet plus general; 

(3) a cinq heures du soir, pour des sessions comtnu^ 
nes de deux ou de plusieurs sections, des confer 
rences et des exposes d’ordre general. 

Dans chaque section les communications seront grou^ 
pees, autant que possible, selon la region geographique a 
laquelle elles se referent. Chaque discussion sera ouverte 
par une communication d’un ou de deux savants de 
competence reconnue. En dehors des questions indiquees 
cisdessus, d'autres sujets de discussions ne sont pas ex^ 
clus. Les communications deja publiees, sauf dans des 
cas speciaux, ne seront pas acceptees par le comite d’orga= 
nisation du Congres. 

Pendant la session auront lieu des expositions et 
des demonstrations, relatives aux sujets traites au Con^ 
gres, entre autres : 

(1) du materiel anthropologique des Esquimaux, 
des Scandinaves du Groenland au Moyen Age, 
de tombeaux prehistoriques du Danemark, des 
cranes de Lagoa Santa (Bresil). 

(2) au Musee Rural de Lyngby, pres de Copenhague, 
oil on expliquera le rapport des vieilles construct 
tions danoises et du systeme de construction 
prehistorique; la egalement seront executees des 
danses nationales danoises (y compris celles des 
lies Eeroe). 

(3) des livres rares et manuscrits, entre autres les 
manuscrits islandais medievaux traitant de la decou^ 
verte du Groenland et du Vinland; du manuscrit 
de Foma de Ayala sur le royaume des Incas au 
Perou; des manuscrits Avesta iraniens, etc. etc. 

x^pres le Congres sera organisee une grande excur- 
sion a travers le Danemark, au cours de laquelle il y 
aura I'occasion a voir une serie de vestiges de I’Anti^ 
quite et du Moyen Age (Kokkenmoddings, tombeaux 
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megalithiques, tumuli de I’age de bronze, fortification 
de I’age de fer, vaisseau viking nouvellement trouve a 
Ladby, Alusee de la Ville a Aarhus, etc.) 

La cotisation des membres du Congres est fixee a 
30 couronnes danoises. La carte de membre donne le 
droit d’assister a toutes les receptions, a toutes les re? 
unions, d’y voter, de prendre part aux discussions et 
de recevoir les comptes^rendus gratis et les autres public 
cations du Congres a des prix reduits. Deux personnes, 
au maximum, appartenant a la famille de chaque mem= 
bre auront le droit de recevoir chacune une carte de 
membreiassocie au prix de 15 couronnes danoises par 
carte. Les membres^associes pourront assister aux seances, 
aux receptions et aux excursions, mais n’auront ni voix, 
ni vote et ne recevront pas les comptes^rendus. 

Si, comme nous I'esperons vivement, vous avez fin* 
tention d’assister au Congres, nous serons heureux de 
recevoir aussitot que possible votre adhesion. En rem* 
plissant le bulletin ciqoint veuillez avoir I’obligeance 
d’indiquer si vous desirez recevoir ulterieurement les 
programmes detailles. 

Les bulletins d’adhesion et les cotisations doivent 
etre envoyes au Tresorier du Congres International des 
Sciences xAnthropologiques et Ethnologiques, Nationals 
museet, 10 Ny Vestergade, Copenhague K, et toute autre 
communication doit etre adressee au.x Secretaires Gene* 
raux du Congres International des Sciences Anthropolos 
giques et Ethnologiques, egalement au Nationalmuseum. 

Thomas Thomsen, Kjeld Rordam, 

President du (^mgres Tresoner du Congres. 

Kaj Birket=Smith Alan H. Brodrick John L. Myres 

Secretaires Generaux du Congres. 


/ 



PRESIDENTS D’HONNEUR. 

Th. Stauning, President du Conseil. 

P. Munch, Ministre des Aft'aires Etrangeres. 
J. Jorgensen, Ministre de I’lnstruction Piiblique. 


COMITE D’HONNEUR DANOIS. 

G. C. Amdrup, \'ice^Amiral. 

D'^ Chr. BUnkenberg, Vice-President de la Societe Royale 
des Antiquaires du Nord. 

C. E. Bloch, Recteur de I’L'niversite de Copenhagiie. 

D'' E Buch Andersen, Recteur de rUni\ersite d’Aarhus. 

J. Billow, Prefet de Copenhague. 

J. Daugaard<Jensen, Directeur de I’Administration du 
Greenland. 

C. F. A. hi. Graae, Directeur au Ministere de I’lnstruc- 
tion Publique. 

Johan Hansen, \’ice-President de la Societe Royale 
Danoise de Geographie. 

Julius Hansen, President du Conseil Municipal de 
Copenhague. 

D'' E. Kaper, Maire de la Cite de Copenhague. 

D'' M. Mackeprang, Directeur du Musee National. 


COMITE D’ORGANISATION DANOIS. 

Thomas Thomsen, President. 

D'" Kaj BirkeUSmith, Secretaire General. 

Kjeld Rordam, Tresorier. 

Otto Andrup. 

D' Johs. Brondsted. 

D'’ Niels Nielsen. 


po^rE-.zezrz- e ^tabl !• eh . n 



ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


TO BE HELD IN THE LONDON' .SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOU<4HTON' 
STKEET, ALDWVCH. LONDON. W.C. FKO.M 4th T(4 Bth .JANCARY, 


EXHIBITIONS. 

A Pl’BLISHERS’ EXHIBITIOX of book.';, maps aTul appliances 
foi' the Study of (ieoerapliy will be open on Tue.sday, Wedne.sday and 
Thursday . and members are s)3ecially asked to v'isit it. In addition, 
there will be two e.xhibitions in Room '2 of interest to members ; 
Dr. Bryan will display photographs taken during the Association's 
Spring Conference at Swansea. : and the La.nd Utilisation Survey 
will exhibit sainjiles of its work, in progress and completed. 


SPECIAL XOTES. 

A Members' Dinner will be held on Wednesday evening. .5th 
January, at 7-4.5 p.m., in the London Schcol of Economics. Tickets, 
.5 .'6 each (including gratuitie.s). Membens obtaining tickets by post 
should apply before January 1st ; a stamped addressed envelope should 
be enclosed with the reciuest. Money can be refunded if iMr. Beaver 
is informed before the dinner is ordered — /.e., before 4 p.m. on Tuesday, 
January 4th. that a ticket will not be used. Mr Beaver’s address is 
London School of Economics. Houghton Street, Aldwvch, London, 
W.C. 2, Evening dress optional. Tickets will be on sale up to 4 p.m. 
on the first day of the Conference only, and members arc urged to 
make early applicatioii. 

The Metropolitan Branches of the Ceographical Association 
invite all members of the Association present at the Annual Con- 
ference to tea on Tuesday, 4th January, at 4-0 p.m. In order that 
adeejuate arrangements for tea may be made, it is essential that 
members intending to be present should obtain tickets before 2 p.m. 
on Tuesday. 4th January, The.se tickets may be obtained at the 
Ceographical Association .stall. 

REFRESHMEXTS may be obtained in the Refectory of the 
London School of Economies if sufficient numbers take advantage of 
the offer. Qoffee and light refreshments may be obtained from 
10-30 a.m. to 12 noon, hot and cold lunches from 12-30 to 2 p.m., and 
teas from 3-30 to 5 p.m. 



REDUCED RAILWAY FARES . — Return Tickets. Members 
should purchase monthly return tickets, ■which are issued from all 
hooking offices at the ordinary fare and one-third for the double journey. 

Single Tickets. Members uho will recpiire single tickets should 
wTitc to the Clerk, Geographical Association, c o ^Municipal High 
vSchool of Commerce. Princess Street. Manchester 1. for a voucher. 
A stamped and addrcs.sed envelope should be enclosed with the 
request. Single tickets at two-thirds of the ordinary fare are available 
on day of is.sue only, and arc issued to members of the Association 
on any day between Saturday, 1st January, and Tuesday, 11th 
January. 

PLEASE COXSL'LT the notice-board in the Entrance Hall for 
any alterati(jns of programme. 


PLEASE NOTE that correspondence about the Annual 
Conference or private matters must NOT be sent to the 
London School of Economics, correspondence for the Hon. 
Conference Organiser, Mr. S. H. Beaver, M.A., excepted. 


TCESD.VY. 4x11 .J.tXt'AJiY, 


iu-0 

a.m. 

10-1.5 

a.m. 

11-30 

a.m. 

2-0 

p.m. 

3-0 

p.m. 

4-0 

p.m. 

5-0 

p.m. 


Publishers' Exhiliition. ami exhibitions in Room 2. 

Council Meeting. 

Presidential Address by Prof. Patrick Abercronibie, M..\.. 
entitled " Geography, the Basis of Planning.’’ 

Annual Business Meeting. 

Business Meetings of tlie v.iriou-i Group,, of Teachers in 

Secondary .Schools, in Ci'ntral. S“nior and Primary .Schools, in 
Public and Preparatory Sohoots. and in Training Colleges, 

Tea for members, by kirul invitation of the London Branches, in 
the Refectory. Arlnussion by ticket only, to be obtained before 
2 p.m. at the G. A. .Stall. 

Meeting of Central. .Senior and Primary Group, and all other teachers 
interested. Lecture by Mr. A. .J. (larrett, M..\.., entitled '■ The 
Geographical Development of XoithAVest London : .\ Study in 

Local Historical Geography for .Schools." 


WEDXESDAY. .->th .JAXUARY, likjs. 


in. (I a. in. 
11-1.5 a. in. 

2- (i p.m. 

3- 0 p.m. 

4- 30 p.m. 
7-1.5 p.m. 


■■ The Biological .Approach to the Study of the Cultural Landscape.” 
Lantern lecture by Prof. H. H. Swiniierton. D.Sc. 

Discussion on "AVorld Regions in Geographical Teaching.’’ 
Opener : Professor .1. E. L’nstead. il..A., D.iSc. 

■■ The Comprehension of Geographical Idea* by Children.” Meetmg 
of Training College Gr.Jiip ami all other teacheis, interested to discuss 
further tests. Opener ; Air. T. Herdman. ALSc. 

■■ The Briti.sh Ship -Adoption Society and Its Work.’’ Lecture and 
demonstration by Air. S. H. Britten. Secretary of the Society. 
Aleeting of Secondary Schools Group to discuss Geography in the 
Sixth Form. 

-Assemble for Dinner in the Women’s Common Room. Dinner at 7-45 
in the ’■ Bariev .Sugar ’’ Room. 



THURSDAY, 6th JAXUARY, 193S. 


SO-0 a.ni. ‘'Town and Rural Planning*' : a Sympoaiurn. Dr. S. W. Wool- 
dridge : “ The Physical Factors in the Problem." Dr. E. C. Willatts : 
“ Present Land Use as a Basis for Planning." Dr. R. A. Pelham : 
“ The Importance of Traditional Building Styles in Rural Planning.” 
Chairman : Prof. Patrick Abercrombie. 


41-45 a.m. Joint Meeting with the Le Play Society. “ In South Russia and the 
Caucasus." Lantern lecture by Sir E. John Russell. D.Sc., F.R.S. 

2-0 p.m. Meeting of Secondary Schools Group, and all other teachers intere.sted. 

Mr. J. Fairgrieve, ^I.A., and Dr. H. C. K. Hendei’son : " Marking 

and Standardising General School Scripts." 

41-0 p.m. Joint Meeting with the Le Play Society Student (h’oup. " Local 
Studies in Slovenia and Thuringia : Examples of Field Work.” 
Speakers ; Mis.s A. Garnett and Mr. X. V. Scarfe. 


THE COCXCIL OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATTOX. 

President (1038) : Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.I’.vS.T.. K C.I.E., LL.D.. D.Sc., 
F.R.S. . F.G.S. 

Retiring President : Professor Patrick Abercrombie. M..\... F.R.l.B.A. 
Vice-Presidents : The Kt. Hon. Sir H. J. Mackinder. P.C. (Cliairman). 

B. B. Dickinson (Foiiudcr of the As'^ociaimn^. 

J. Fairgrieve. 

H. K. Mill, 

J. F. Uustead. 

Trustees: Professor L. W. Lyde, The Rt. Hon. Sir H. J. Mackinder, Professor 
J. L. Myres. 

Hon. Treasurer : Sir W. H. Himbury. 

Hon. Secretary aiul Hon. Editor: Professor H. J. Figure. F.R.S. 

Hon. Solicitor: H. H. Lyde. 

Hon. Auditor : T. C. Warrington. 

Hon. Annual Conference Organiser : S. H. Beavvr. 

Uonvener of the F'ditorial Boanl : Miss K. M. t I*-‘niiiig. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees : 

Regional Surveys. L. Dudley Stamp. 

Library, T. C. Warrington. 

Geography m Public and Preparatory SchooK. F. Debnihain. 

Geography in Secondary Schools. L. B. Cundali. 

Cieography in Central, Senior and Primary SchooK. A. H. Kll.■^sell, 
Geography m Traimug Colleges. Miss. A. R. Barge>s. 

Di.stnbutiou of Traditional House-Building Materials. R. Pelham. 
Functional Mapi:)iug in Citie.s. P. M . Bryan. 

Pictures for Epu-hascopes. H. King. 

Films and the Teaching of Gi'ography, J. Faiigrieve. 

Members of the Council ; Misses E. K. Cook and A. Hubert ''on. Me-^'-r.s. S. E. J. 

Best. C B. Fawcett. X V Scarfe. L. S. Suggate, 
L. R. Wood. S. W. M'o<*l(lrid£re, and branch re- 
presentatives. Retiring .January. 1938 : Miss G. 
Freeth, Dr. H. Ormshv. Me^^rs. J. W. Page, and 
C. B. Thurston. 



PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION. 


The following firms will he exhibiting the latest PLiblications. Maps and 


Appliances for the &tudy of Ge«»irraphy 

Messrs. Edward Arnoli.l Co. 

O. \\ . Bacon Co. Ltd 
C. Baker. ( Ej)i<lia'<eo])e'' i 
,, A. A 0. Black. Ltd. 

The British Railway^ (School .Tonineys;. 
iMessrs.The Canihrnl:ic CnnawsirvRresv 
Christoplier^ 

. J. M. JJent A Son-, LttL 
., 'rile Edinburgh Hou-.e Piv— . 
(Jeorgc Gill A Son-^. Ltd 
riinn A Co , Ltd 
rirant Eduearion.il C‘'.. Lr<l 
G. (;. Harrap A Co , Ltd. 

,, W. A A. K. John-ton. Ltd. 
Kylograph Co. 

The Land Ctili.satiou Survey of <ireal 
Britain. 


at tlie above Exhibition ; — 

Me-'-r-i. The Lion Ct>.. Ltd. 

Loiiinnaii'!. (dreen A Co.. Ltd. 
-Macniillan A Co.. Ltd. 
Mapt»irr<iph Co.. Lid. 

^[cthueu A Co.. Ltd. 

Thomas Miirby A Co. 

.h»hn Murray. 

Xewton A C(.'. (Epidia-^copes. 'i 
'rile Onhiance Sur\ey. 

Mor.--.r-. The Oxford L'nivei--ity Pre^s. 

Georgo Pliilip A Son. Ltd. 

Sir f—uic Pitm<in A Sons. Ltd. 

-Me.— r-. Sifton. Praed A Co , Ltd. 
halward Stanford. Ltd. 
Cuiver'^ity of Lonilon Pre&s-. Ltd. 
Cniversitv Tutorial Pre&s, Ltd. 
A. Wlieatoii A C'o . Lt<L 



CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES 
ANTHROPOLOGIQUES ET ETHNOLOGIQUES 

DEUXliLME SESSIOW COPENHAGUE, 1 AOUT - 6 AOUT 1938 

BULLETIN D’ADHESION 

Je, soussigne, desire etre inscrit comme membre de la deuxieme session du Congres 
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ACX^^IONSTOTHE UBIIARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTirUTE. 


Jiu» 1936. 


La Grotte II : le Magiaknim Se la Grande SaBe. 3y Ihr. Bene de Ardiives 

de I’lnsMtut de Palemtcdc^e Hmnaine. Memoire 17, 1936. Qto., pp. 140, 12 plates, 75 text 
%iire8. (In exdnmge.) 

Fo^tBwM CcAdia^as I. Animedia edited hg W. Quen^eJB. Para. 74. Heminidce Foaailea. By 
W. Qnrajstedt, ftoeword by Dr. Davidson Bladk. ’s-Gravenhage. Dr, W. Jnnk. Te^^ for 
J^atorw^easeliaftea, 1936. 10 X 7J; pp. 466. 3450 Dutch florins. (The PabBahera.) 

ArtAanAngkcd Survey ef the Guano VdBey Begion in 8andh~eaMem Oregon. By L. S. Creffinnan, 

and otb^. Univerrily of Qr^on Monograph, Btndies in dntbropol<^y. No. 1, Jni» 1936. 
Pp. 47, 12 plates, 18 text %ares, 2 maps, bibhc^raphy. (The Publishers.) 

i)ie emaia^en GrSbeatfdder von TJUo und Kiakoroa. By Tiber Horvath. Ardhseolc^ia Hnngarica, XIX, 
1^5. Pp. 128, 48 j^tes, 2 plans, 35 text flgnres. (Purchased.) 

TrouvaiOea Avarea de Lunapentele. By Am<fld Marori and Nandor Fettich, Archseologia Hnngarica, 
xvm, 1936. I^. 105, 8 plates, 39 text figures. (Purchased.) 

La Table de Privilegea de Brigetio. By Etienne Panlovics. Archsecdogia Hnngarica, XX, 1^6. 68, 

11 ^tes, 2 text figures. (Purchased.) 

Qudquea Aapeda de VOrganiaation dea Indiginea deraeinia riaidant en T&ritbwe de JadedmBe. By 
F. Greviase, Anvers, 1936. Pp. 68. (The Author.) 

The Borau Sahara and Sudan. By Sir Richmond Palmer, K.C3I.G. John Murray, 1936. Ilf X 9^; 
pp. 296, 30 plates, 47 illnstraticHis, 3 maps. 42«. (The Publidiers.) 

The Living Body. By H. G. Wells, Juhsm. Huxley, G. P. Wells. London, CasseOs & Co., 1934. Sdmice 
of Tjfe Series, No. 1. 1^. 223, illnstrated. 4s. (The Publishers.) 

Pattema of Life. By H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P, Wells. London, Cassells & Co., 1934. 
Science of life Series, No. 2. Pp. 239, illustrated. 4«. (The Publishers.) 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturers in (a) English; (b) Ethics and Politics; 

(c) Italian; (d) Native Administration^ 

The University of Cape Town invites applicaticms fear the fcilowing lecture^i^ vacant 
bom 1st March, 1937 : 

(a) EngUah : The work will be iwincqwdly in English Language but the lecturer may also 
be required to give some assistance in the teaching of Enghsh Literature. 

{by BUdea and PoUUea. 

(c) .RaijaH; The lecturer win be required to tea<di both elementary and advanced students. 

Ai^hcants should state what other Rmnance language or langm^es, if any, th^ ate 
Gompetait to teach. 

(d) Natim Administratkm : The main wmk of the leCturarwiH be to assist tteProfeKm- 
of Social Anthropology in conducting classes on comparative Native Admmistration 
(with special refmence to Africa) and on cc«iq>arative Bantu Law. He may sdso be 
required to undertake part of the wrark in So<^ Antimqpokigy and tire Ethnogra^y 
of' Africa. 

The salary wfll be not less than £400 and not more than £475 get annum 

to qualification^ viz. previous teaching or ofeer expmienc^ and ordinal WOTkpub- 
The ssdary of a lectuHar rises by annual incremmits erf £25 to £S00, and, subject to the 
conditions of appointment, may rise by like increments to jfBOO, or in certain cases to /750. 

The University session commences on 2nd March; applicants should state the earliest 
date on which they would be able to assume duty. 

Applicfitians (in triplicate) must re:ich the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner 
for the Umon of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafsdgar Square, London, W.C.2 (from 
whom a memorandum giving the conditions of appointment may be obtained) not later than 
15th January, 1937. 





THE ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL 

Being the J mtr ma l of the SoeU*if vf Antiquariem of 


Quarterljr bi Jaanatr, April. July, Oeteber. 

CONTENTS : 

Jannary, 1937, VoL XVII, No. i. 

Sxcavaticnss at Antioclx in 1936, by Sir Liecmard Woolley ; The Chnich of 
Quintanilla de las ViSas, by W. M. WhitehiTl and A .W. Clapham ; Report cm 
excavations at Vemlaminm in 1934. ^ ^ I^^ther; Lochaneilean 

Castle. Inverness-shire, by Donglas Sinq>s(»x ; Donble-looped palstave 
foond at Cnrland, near Taunton, by H. St. George Gray; Notes; 

Reviews ; Periodical literatnre ; Biblk^iraphy ; Proceedings. 

Price Qnart^y, 5s. a^. 

Amtual Subscription, 18s. 6d., post free. 

Of all BookaeBera. 

PnblWwd tm the Society of Aotiqiiarleo by HtJMPHBBY MILPORD, Oxford Uidvcraiqr 

Press, Wsrwfdr Sqnare, B.C.4. 


JIUIIIL IF T IE BBTIl UTMIPSLIii eiL IISTITITE 

Vol. UCVI. I*su*fe l> «<Ucft»euary -bo ilune, 1089 




COJfTEinrS: 

I^nutes dte Annual General hfeedng, June 30th, 19^. Reports of the Council and 
Treasurer.. Gcmceniing Human TtogrisB. ’ (ft esMential Adless) : By Dr. H. S. 
HARItTS ON. A Contribution to the Fhysicsd AntfaropdoKy of the Swat and Hunza 
VaBeys based <m Rectnds cdQected by £ar Anrd Stdn. (With Plates I-IIl) : By G. M. 
MOSANT, piS& . Ctaniology' of Ir^nd ; By, G. M. MORANT, D.Sc. GoeiBcient of 
Raiard and the Future qf-fhaniesnetry : By R. A. FISHF.R. The EtKavalions 

of RfP^I^ia&'tlniveisity in die Ftdiisimm ]%te at Maadi, iKar Cairo. (With Plates 
IV— VU) i. -Bf' MDSTAPHA AMRR.'M.A. Notes on Some Bone and Stone Implements 
fromFtot^Cinewdland. (Widi Hates VHI-XI) : ^ DONALD F. THOMSON, D.Sc. 
ShaWMtimim; arinmg the Tatars of Ana: By MRS. NORA K. CHADWICK. 

RoiA in BiAoba IKstrict. (VRih %t» XII-XVI.) : ByR. D. H. ARUNDELL. 

A Study ' of the Ckmnetrical Dcawing;i finom the Ne^ Hdnides; By W. PAGE ROWE. 

A RiMiort of die AnthroptHnettic Survey of die Me of Man : By ELWYN DAVIES and 
PRCMF. H. J. FtEURE, FJLSi Ihe Whi Tribal God: By ROV PHILPOT. 

Ngmm Ya Staatani ; By HANS KORITSCHQNER. Hte Wellcome Medal for 

Aatfaropdogical Research. 

ggs wi& M7 pkats mi metg iHastraitm in iki ttxt. 

^ ' Prke'lSs. net ’ 

•. ."PtSU^IED Sr.lflE'. ' ' 

Rofal AntliropoiogiGal Institute of fireat Britain and Irefend^ 

62, UPPCR BEDFORD PLACE. RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.at; 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE UBRAitY OF THE ROYAL ANTHR 0 F 0 L 06 ICAL INSTITirTE. 

Naea Guinea, Resultabi de FExpedi^on Sdentifigue Nedarh/ndaiae a la NoujK^-Guinie, Fob. IV, VIZ, 
XVI E&nograpkie, 1917-1934. (The Board of the Sfeiatsebappi} ter hevcnd^di^ van het 
HataezkBQdig Ondetzoek d^ Med^hmdsche Kol(»u@a.) 

Tie Dmm the, Human Mind, a Study of PakedHthie Man. By B. B. Schmidt, translated by 
B. A. S. lybcaUster, litt J)., LXi J>. London : Sidgwiek & Jackson, Ltd., 1936. 8f X 6 ; pp. xsix 
and 256, 101 illiisttationB in tbe text, 60 plates. Biblic^raphy. 12s. 6d. (The Pabl^ms.) 

Centres de Stffie de la Sculpture Nigre Africaine, Fol. 2, Guinie Portu^ase, Sierra-Leone, UMria, 
C6fe dOr, Togo, Dahomey et Nigiria. Paris : Editions Albert Marance, 1936. 11| X 9 ; pp. 

58 plates. (^IHie Pablisbma.) 

JFe, The Tibopia. A Sodelogiad Study of Kinship in Primitive Pciynesia: By Baymemd Mrth, ILA., 
Ph.D., with a preface by Bronislaw Malinowski. Lcmdon : Gem^ Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1936. 
- n X 6| ; pp. XXV, 605, 25 plates, 2 maps and 5 plans. 30s. (The Publishers.) 

Bassen-und-YoGxrkunde, Ldtensproblem der Sassen, GeseUsehaften und VoUeer. By Wilhelm MBhlmann. 
&avmschweig: Eriedr Vieweg & Sohn, 1936. 9| X 6f ; pp. 506, 76 plat^ BM. 44. (The 
PabHshms.) 

The Herrem. An Aeeon^ of the Institution as it Existed in the Palace of the TurJdsh Sultans, wUh a 
Hidory of the Grand Sera^io from its FoundaSons to die Present Time. ByN.M.Pens€r. London: 
George Harrap & Co., 1936. pp. 277, 7 plates, 35 illustrations and plan. 218. (The Ribli^hCTs.) 

Arf and Life in New Guinea. By Baymond Firth. London : The Studio, Ltd., 1936. 10 X 7f ; 
j^. 125, 80 iEustrations. Biblit^raphy. 10s. 6d. (The Pnblisbers.) 

Canoes of Oceania. By A. C. Haddon and James Homell. Vol. I : The Canoes, of Polynesia, Fiji and 
Micronesia. By James Homell. BemiceP. Bishop Museum, Special Publication 27. Honolnln, 
1936. lOf X 7J; pp. 464, 312 text figures and 3 maps. ('Die Publishers.) 



UNIVERSITY OF THE 


WITWATERSRAND, lOHANNESRURG 

Senior Ltxturer in Social Anihropc^gy,^ 

AppiK-atirma are invited for tiie post of Smior Lectuimr m Social Anthippolc^. in 
tiie Dqpartinmt of Bantu Studies. 

The Lectuxer will be expected to assume sole lesponsibilily for the temhmg 

of Social Anthiopok^ and to take charge of the Ethnological Museum. 

Assu^^m of BwMea: Tst August, 1937, Kxm as possible thereafter; 

Sidmry: £525 X £25 — £7^5, subject to 6% dednction for Provident Fund contributic^ 
(an equal amount is contributed by Univers^ and Govemmait tr^ether). The 
University Council may take previous experimce into account when determining 
the initial salary. 

Transport: £60 wiB be allowed toward &e cost of parage and first-^^tss rad fare 
will be refunded for the journey from Cape Town. salary is payable frcnu 

the date of sailing to the date of arrival in Johanncsdwng. 

Further informatkm and forms of aj^fdkatkm may be obtamed fonu Bie Sectetey, 
nffiro of the High Commmmoner fen Hie Unkm ci Sontb Africa (South Afrka r^&mse. 
Trafalgar Square, Londmi, W.e.2). wiHr whenn ap^catkms; in triplicate. mi^ be 
not later than 31st Marrh, 1937. 
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A Survey, of the Problems suggested by a composite 
picture of the culture of a New .Guinea tribe drawn 
from three points of view. 

By G. BAnsON 

28 p/otcs, 6 text-]pgu#es. !l&. net 

**A book which no ahthro^Ogift should m^ect 
to study.’* GEOFFREY GORER in The Ustener 

CAMBRIDGC UHlVeR^iTY PRESS 
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C^JVTES^.- 


Mimita tf.dic, Anoind Gen^ Meeth^, 1936. Reports of dtc CouiKa and 

TiJeasoti^. kO^iowiBiig Ifinaan '(msdeatial' Adffiness) r?-' H. S. 

\A G(»mbiitkHi to tbe HqtacaL AntfaropoJogy of tfae Swat and Ro^ 

Viflegi fci*^ dn R«»*ds cwBected b^l^AinelSldo. (Vodi K«ta>-Rl>r 
MOBAN^ DJ^ CItamrfogy «4f Xn^and ; ^ O. WL SWRART, D^. Coeffipie^ <jf, 

Rac^ and the Future of O c a r t i t mt dtry R. A. FiSH^. Tbe Excasnti^ 

™ at lil^hd^ near Quid. (WithFlates 

, TV~VR) » I^JRjSrAPRA A&C&R, RA. ■ Nt^eMniSnnK Bcme and Stone Implexnents 
fiteRoi%C^eithdltnd. (Witii Pfetes VllI-^a) : ‘J^DONALD F. THOMSON, DjSc. 
aianumism among the Tatars of Central Asia : By MRS. NORA . K. CHADWICK. . 

Rock Fainth^ in Bukoba District. (With Plates XII-XVI.)_ : By R. D. H. ARUNDELL. 

A Stiidy oT the Geometrical Drawings from tfae New Hebndes : By W. PAGE ROWE. 

A Report of the Anthropametric Survey of tfati .Isie of Man ; : By ELWYN DAVIES and 
PROF.- H. J.. FLEURE, F.K.S.r 'Die Baushi. Ttifaia' God: By ROY PHILFOT 
l^oma Ya Sfaeitani: By HANS KORITSCHONER. The Wellcome Medal for 

Anthropdogical Research. 

tat pagUy miik // /fslrr ati auay ilSutrationr m (Ar tod. 

Price 15s. net, 

PUBLISHED BY TW . , 

RRyal AnthrBpoiogical Institute of Ciroat BritniB and Ireland, 

52, UPPER BEDf=ORD PLAGE, BUSSELL SQUARE, LONDOPL W.C-I; 





ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROFOLOCICAL INSTITIfTE. 


Phml and Animal Geography. 1^ Maricm I. Newl^gin, liondem : MeUmm & Co., 1936. 

9 X 5| ; pp. 298, 39 illoatratioiis and maps. 12«. 6d. (The Pohhdiers.) 

Boman Britain and the English SettJemnts. By B. 6. GcdUngwood and J. N. L. Myies. Oxfozd 
University Press. 8^ X 5f ; pp. 513, 10 m^is, }^lio^»phy, 12s. 6d. (The PahUAers.) 

Bassen-und KuUvrgeschichte der Negrito- Volker Sudosf-Aaiens, Band L By Dr. Waltmr NippcM. 
Stadien znr Volk^kunde, Band XL Leipzig: Verlag Jordan & Gramberg, 1936. 8| X 6|; 
pp. 436, Mblic^raphy and 4 maps. BM. 12. (In exchange.) 

Wedbdxmt : A Journey in Lands between Oie Pacific and Indian Oceans. By Lend Moyim. Witih an 
introdnetion by Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.B.S., and an appendix by Dr. A. J. E. CJave. Londem : 
WilHam Hmnemann, Ltd., 1936. 8| x 5f ; pp. 366, 108 plates. 18s. (The Author.) 

Nawen : A Bureey of the Problems suggested by a Composite Picture of the CvtUnre of a New Guinea 
Tribe from Three Points of View. By Gregmy Bateson, M.A. Cambridge : Univeraty Press, 
1936. 8f X 5|; pp. xvii, 286, 28 plates, 6 text figures. 18s. (The Publidiers.) 

Les Paysans du Delta Tonhinois, Etude de Gdographie Bumaine. By Pierre Gourou. Publications de 
r^cole fran9aise d’Extreme-Orient. Vol. XXVH. Paris, 1936 : Les iSditions d'Art et 
D’Histoire. pp. 666, 48 plates, 125 figures in the text, 9 maps. (In Exchange.) 

Esquisse d’une Etude de F Habitation Anvamite dans VAnnam Septrionai et Central du Thanh Boa oat 
Binh Dink. Pierre Gourou. Publications de I’fi cole firan^aise d’EIxtrfime-Orient. Vol. XXVUl, 

1936. pp. 80, 16 plates, 35 figures in the text, bibliography. (In Exchange.) 

Dureh Zentral-Sumatra. By AJfied Maass. 2 vola. (Purchased.) 

The Economies of Primitive Peoples. By Stephan Viljoen. London : P. S. King & Son, 1936. 
8| X 5f ; pp. 282. 12s. 6d. (The Publishers.) 


TBE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CIH^GRESS 

of 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

FIRST SESSION: LONDON: 30 JULY— 4 AUGUST, 1934 

CONTEINTS. Summary of Ppoceediiigs: — Address of the President; the Rt. Hon. Eakl or OKarow. Addresses 

by Sr Auimi. Sesh, k.c jl*., Ptofessm T. C. Hodsok, Dr. R. R. Uabkix, and Frofeesor J. B. S. HAznAsn, mjs. 
ibdractB of CmimiBnicstions to iiie Sections of the Congress, eovming sD teandies of Antfaropok^ mid 
xSifcnniA gir T.;afa. of OCBixts, ConneiL D^^tes of GoverammitB, Univmmtaes and Learned Soi^tiee; 

MmjAers and Associates. 

(k^hs are now on to Hie public, x>riee twenty-five s hiBin g s net, 390 pp. Royid Octavo. 

THli: ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSmUTE, 52, V/per BeMaei Place, Lmtitm, VXJ 


IHYALUAnT. x jrO^M EDICAL OgglCKBS, KIC. 

REPOm* W THE ANTHROPOMmilC COMMITTEE OF THE BRITiai ASSOCIATION 

CoMtains Foil Ins’nvtions for Taking Messaremoiis. Price Is. With 33 UliisIratkH^ 

T HE ROYAL APfl'HROPOLOGlCAL PfoTtlUTE, 52, Vfper Betfoid Rsci^ Lendtm, Y-C.! 


By Edwabu Hoauim Mur. 12 pistes. Befitted 19|2. fts. fid. 
HAM naUUIDS AMB ram VBOPniB BYEbwj^EE0MU»llur - . - 

iMT OF THE SOOra-AMBAIUM UUmiAAS. By Eowasu mrnux Mur. 

vntaOiaiwBattBaifoteB, ItepIIlaBtatioiisaiidaeTOnli^peaOBeB. <th>. 294 lOt. SA 

mAMMAM TOCAMUJUAT PAiCTO A AWO «» Mr Epwabp Ho«aim Mui. 7 «. 6 d. 




* .. are &n}ered'more fidly in the ^ ^ 
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tlum in any other p&ribrhcal m &gUsh Utn^nage 

' ArttelesintheJaiifumrffimiHb^^u^ 

CXJNTRIBOTIONS AND GpA^^ FJtOM 

LOBD HoRIKR, Ete. Euox SuiER, Ms. K S.:&tAK^fE^ RtTGGXJS GATBS» 

VsLt^s^n J. B. S. Haldani^ Xbt. Jiiuah Hoxlet> Tm VEsy W. R; 

Ds. R. B. CUttbli, Dil S. ZwaasMAM. V 

. PiABdidI QniuAafyy m JFaninijt A^pri^ Jafy, airf Oetokw. 

' pn^ iratBB SBIElIIfl^ w TWELVE SBDDUJNGS A YEAR, , 

' . Free Ut POiatin mii4 Meinber» 

ITOg EUGENICS SOCIETY, MACMILLAN & CO^ LTD., 

0 HX3£SI0N SQIIABE, S.WX ST. MABXIN'S SIBEET, W.CX 
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Vol. kXVI. 


I. . Ucuauaary ito UMnOa tWSW 


COJfTENTS: 

IGnutiS flf die Anmial Gencna Meeting, jiiiie sotl^ iS$5. Rfxwrtt of the Coancil and 
TkcMorec. Ooncenring Human Fragrem. (iVtsideBtial Adpt^) : ^ Dr. ''H. S. 
HARRISCHN. a Contribution to the Fbjiscal Anthropeiogy' of the SeW |ud Hunn 
VaBew . based on Reoot^ ccOected by Sir Aurd Stein. . (RBth Plates I-III) : By G. M. 
MORANl^' XXSc: ' Cnuiiology of Irdand: By G. M. AttWANT, D.Se. ..Coefficient' of 
Ukenda and the Fntuie of CStaniomrlry ; By R. A. FISHER. 'IBe Eacavations 
of the Egyiirian Umvarity in-die Hrchisiaric Ste at M a ad i,.iiear Gaiio. . (With Flatea 
IV-VnS . Bv MUSTAPHA AMER, UJu Notes on Some Bone and 


SiwbiaaisM ‘ttmoME 'the Tatus of Geatnl Bf >MRS. NCXRA He 'CSADMlCK* 

Rock Fainrincs in Bokoba District. (Wth Platm XII— XVI.) : By R.'D.II. ARUNOELL. 

A StndyOfme Geometrical DiavrniKS Iran the Nmr Hchndes t By W. PACK ROWE. 

A Renoet of the AnAropometric Sntvey of the Isle of Man; By ELWyN.DAVE^ ud 

FRot!^ J. FLEURE, FJl-S. The Baudii Tribal God: By BOY PHlLFOT. 

M- — . Va Shatani: By HANS KORlTSCHCBiffiR: 3be Wdicbme Medal &r 

Anthropological Research^ 

am pgffh.niA 17 plain and moify FhafnAm m (Ir ImI. 

. . . .•* Price.' 15s. pet ...... 

PUBUQRED ■» THE , ' “ 

AiitilraiiologPGal InstitHtB «r Britaiii4Mi Mandy 

62, UPPER BEDFORD PLAC^ RUSKU.' SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.t. 
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AGCSSSIONSTOTHE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROFCJLOOICAL tNSIWtJTi. 

The Earth Goddess : A Study of Native Farming on Ihe Wert African Coart, Q. lEowasd Joaie#. 
Boyai EmpirB Society Imperial Stadia, No. 12. Lcmdoo, 1936. 8| X 6|; jp. Vii, 2(Ei, 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. (The Piiblidiers.) 

Origme des Instruments de M usique. Iidrod/urtion ithnclogique a Vhistoire de la musigae instra- 
mentale. By .Antbe Scha^her. PaiiB : Payot, 1936. 9 X 5|-; mualxated, Ubli(»raphy. 

60 fir. (The Author.) 

Savage Cio&iia^fm. By Tom Harrissou. Londcm : VictOT Crollaacz, Ltd., 1937. 8| x 
pp. 461, 99 illnstrations. 16s. (The Publishers.) 

Native Edacation and Gviture-Goniact in New Guinea. By William C. Groves. Melbourne ; TJmvexsi^ 
Press, 1936. 8| X ; pp. 179, biblit^raphy. 6a. (The Au^arahan Coundl for Educatiomd 
B^^oeh, in a^odatkm with the Oxford Universdly Ross.) 

ContfSmiions to dw EQmography of the Kukhin. By Cornelius Osgood. Tale Univerrity PublicatioQs 
in Anthrop(d<^, No. 14. (In Exchange.) 

The An^o-Egy^ian Sudan from Within. By J. A. de C. Hamilton, M.C. London : Faber & Fabar, 
Ltd., 1935. 8f X 6| j pp. xi, 367. 10s. 6d. (Hr. Evans-Pritchard.) 

The Anhmdogg of Sussex. By E. Cecil Curwen, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., F.SA. London ; Metihuen A Co., 
1^7. 7f X 6| ; 1 ^. xvii, 338, 32 plates, 89 illnstrations in the text. 12a. 6d. (The Pn bKahem .) 

Gnmcean Gettes : A Beference to the Sixdt Aeneid to Initiation Pattern. By W. F. Jackson Kn%ht, witii. 
Drawings 1^ L. J. Lloyd, Oxford ; Basil Blackwell, 1936. pp. xv, 190, 14 iOnstrations. 7a. fid. 
(The PuUidier.) 

Tie Growth of literature. By H. Munro Chadwick and N. Kershaw Chadwick. Vol. II : Buasian 
Oral literature, Yugoslav Oral Poetry, Early Indian literature, Ekurly Hebrew literalnre. 
Gambrin^: TJniveraily Press, 1936, 9J X 7; pp. xvii, 783. 30s. (The PaUishers.) 


JNIML If T IE Bim MTHWraiUtl Ciil ilSmiTE 
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branches of ethnology, each monograph being a very concentrated 
but exhaustive general survey of its particular subject, viz. ; History and 
Methodology of Anthropology (by Dr. W. E. Miihlmann) ; Primitive 
Mentality (by Prof. R. Thurnwald) ; Primitive Religion (by Prof. K. Th. 
Preuss) ; Primitive Poetry (by Prof. K. Th. Preuss) ; Primitive Music (by 
Dr. Marius Schneider); Primitive Art (by Dr. Eckartv.Sydow); Comparative 
Linguistics (by Prof. G. Deeters) ; S^iology (by Prof. R. ThuriwaW) ; 
Ethnological jurisprudence and Primitive Law (by Dr. Le<^hard Adam) : 
Primitive Economics (by Prof. R. ThumwaW) ; Et:gology and Technok^ 
(by Dr. H. Nevermann) ; The Future of the Primitive Pe^les (by Plot D. 
Westermann); Notes on the Collectkm of Ethnological Material (by Prot 
K. Th. Preuss and Dr. Leonhard Adam). Each article is supplement by 
a detailed list of literature. Indices of ethnological jourr^s and of 
ethnographical museums all over the world, general indices of names and 
things, sixteen plates with illustrations, eight plates of primitive music, 
and a map of Africa showing the occurrence of sculpture add to the value 
of the handbook which ranks among the outstanding modem works 
on ethnplaQf. 
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